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INTRODUCTION. 


We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  revolution  ; 
yet,  because  the  revolution  is  peacefully 
conducted  and  cloaked  in  parliamentary 
forms,  few  among  us  realise  how  profound 
are  the  changes  which  have  already  taken 
place  in  our  polity,  or  how  far-reaching  are 
the  movements,  both  domestic  and  imperial, 
which  are  shaping  themselves  before  our 
eyes. 

In  the  following  pages  the  Author  reviews 
some  of  the  leading  controversies  of  the  past 
few  years,  and  seeks  to  disentangle  per- 
manent tendencies  from  their  passing  phe- 
nomena, and  to  establish  principles  which 
may  serve  to  guide  us  through  the  uncharted 
seas  of  novel  problems  in  social,  national,  and 
imperial  life.  To  this  task  he  brings  a mind 
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prepared  by  careful  study,  a clear  and  easy 
style,  and  solid  argumentative  power.  With 
all  his  conclusions  the  reader  may  not  agree ; 
but  if  he  be  interested  in  the  right  settle- 
ment of  the  great  questions  which  confront 
the  Englishman  of  to-day,  he  will  welcome 
this  study  of  “ Unionist  Principles  applied 
to  Modern  Problems.’’ 

AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Feb.  I,  1913. 


NOTE. 


The  principles  enunciated  in  Chapters  1. 
to  VI.  have  appeared  in  articles  published 
during  the  last  few  months  in  ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’  and  the  substance  of  Chapter 
VIII.  in  the  ‘National  Review.’ 
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I. 

IMPERIALISM  IN  THE  FUTURE 


“ My  policy  for  the  Empire  is  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each.’’ 

— J.  Chamberlain. 

“ I do  not  much  like  Imperialism  of  any  kind.” 

— Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

“ How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ? ” 


IMPERIALISM  IN  THE 
FUTURE. 


Those  who  aspire  to  be  statesmen  must  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
That  opportunism  is  not  statesmanship  is 
a saying  trite  enough,  but  a demagogue  has 
his  own  views  on  the  subject.  The  dema- 
gogue sets  himself  to  follow  public  opinion  ; 
he  is  content  to  leave  to  statesmen  the  more 
invidious  task  of  forming  it,  and  no  doubt 
he  is  wise  in  his  generation.  Nay,  more, 
if  he  is  prudent  enough  to  bring  his  active 
political  life  to  a close  before  he  is  found 
out,  his  career  may  sometimes  even  be 
termed  successful ; and  in  any  event  such 
an  one  probably  has  little  to  lose,  either  in 
pocket  or  in  reputation.  A demagogue  is 
dangerous,  not  because  his  shallow  outlook 
will  escape  detection, — for  no  one  can  “ fool 
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all  the  people  all  the  time,” — but  because 
he  may  do  irreparable  mischief  while  his 
ascendancy  lasts.  Who  can  tell  where  the 
oratory  of  a Cleon,  a Lloyd  George,  or  a 
Tillett  may  lead  an  excitable  and  unen- 
lightened proletariate ! 

The  feckless  and  petty  egoism,  euphem- 
istically termed  “ the  sovereignty  of  the 
personality,”  which  to-day  permeates  every 
class  of  the  community,  and  which  always 
accompanies  indifference  to  Christian  ideals, 
may  to  a large  extent  be  traced  to  the 
appeals  which  Radical  and  Socialist  dema- 
gogues make  to  selfishness  and  class 
hatred.  At  the  same  time,  would  it  be 
true  to  say  that  Unionists  are  altogether 
without  blame  in  the  matter?  Has 
Unionist  policy  in  the  last  few  years 
been  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit 
of  opportunism  ? Why  did  the  House 
of  Lords  pass  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill 
of  1906  ? Why  did  the  Opposition  leaders 
bestow  so  elaborate  a blessing  upon  the 
newly  introduced  Insurance  Bill  ? Why, 
again,  did  the  majority  of  Unionist  Peers 
refuse  to  reject  the  Parliament  Bill  ? Was 
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it  because  these  measures  met  with  their 
approval,  or  because  in  each  case  the 
bolder  course  was  considered  to  be  “bad 
tactics  ” ? The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  frequently  urged 
that  the  policy  of  Imperial  Preference 
ought  to  be  dropped,  not  because  those 
who  advise  its  abandonment  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  which  underlies 
it  is  sound,  but  because  it  is  thought  to 
be  unpopular  with  the  masses.  Not  by 
such  methods  did  Mr  Gladstone  win, 
almost  single  - handed,  the  Mid  - Lothian 
Campaigns  of  1880  and  1885  ! If  a sound 
policy  is  consistently  propagated  it  will 
assuredly  prevail ; but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  in  politics,  as  in  courtship,  the  victor’s 
palm  never  has  fallen,  and  never  will  fall, 
to  those  who  show  either  hesitation  or 
faintness  of  heart.  A great  programme 
invites,  and  will  certainly  meet  with  oppo- 
sition, but  surely  upon  that  ground  alone 
it  is  not  justifiable  to  abandon  it.  “ Ob- 
stacles were  made,”  as  Mr  Chamberlain 
once  pointed  out,  “for  statesmen  to  over- 
come them,”  but  to  court  expediency  is  to 
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court  disaster.  Is  there  not  ground  for 
thinking  that  some  Unionists  are  not  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  in  part  a policy  in 
which  they  believe,  if  only  they  may  there- 
by be  enabled  to  “dish  the  Government”? 
There  can  be  but  one  end  to  such  a course. 
Flirting  is  a fascinating  pastime,  but  it 
cannot  be  indulged  in  without  danger, 
especially  when  one’s  heart  is  already  given 
to  another.  If  Unionists  really  believe  in 
their  principles  they  will  no  longer  dally 
with  “strategy”  or  “tactics.”  Let  their 
leaders  here  and  now  think  out  an  Im- 
perial programme,  and  let  its  details  be  put 
before  the  people.  The  programme  of  Im- 
perialists has  up  till  now  been  far  too 
vague  and  general.  It  has  been  urged 
with  irritating  persistency  that  the  electors 
must  be  content  with  a bare  outline  of 
policy  until  a change  of  Government  has 
taken  place  ; and  in  normal  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  a wise  doctor  will  refuse  to  give 
advice  until  he  is  called  in.  In  critical 
cases  the  summons  may  come  too  late. 

New  symptoms  have  developed  with 
startling  rapidity  in  the  organism  of  the 
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British  Empire  which  call  for  drastic  and 
immediate  treatment,  and  in  the  new  Im- 
perialism Unionists  possess  a sovereign 
remedy.  But  it  must  be  applied  forthwith 
and  without  flinching.  Further  delay  will 
spell  disaster.  “You  have  an  opportunity; 
you  will  never  have  it  again.”  It  is  sure- 
ly the  duty  of  the  Unionists  leaders  at 
least  to  publish  their  prescription  with  all 
possible  despatch,  for  the  future  of  the 
Empire  is  hanging  in  the  balance.  The 
adoption  of  such  a course  would  provoke 
criticism,  but  it  would  also  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  the  event  would  demonstrate 
that  on  this,  as  on  many  another  occasion, 
“the  path  of  boldness  is  the  path  of  safety.” 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  present  situ- 
ation ? The  first  and  fundamental  fact  is 
that  Imperialism  has  lost  the  meaning  which 
it  formerly  bore.  The  word  “Empire”  has 
hitherto  been  understood  to  denote  “ an 
aggregate  of  subject  territories  ruled  over  by 
a sovereign  State,”  ^ but  in  this  sense  the 
British  Empire,  except  in  its  relations  with 
India  and  the  Protectorates,  has  ceased  to 

^ A definition  given  in  Murray’s  dictionary. 
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exist.  In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  British 
Parliament  still  retains  its  supreme  authority 
throughout  the  King’s  Dominions,  but  in 
substance  the  self-governing  Dominions  are 
to-day  independent  nations,  and  Canada, 
Australia,  South  i\.frica,  and  New  Zealand 
claim  from  the  mother  country  a recognition 
of  their  power  and  their  responsibilities. 

We  are  a nation,”  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
stated  on  January  6,  1910.  “We  feel  that 
we  are  a nation.  We  have  a population  of 
over  7,000,000.  We  have  practical  control 
of  our  foreign  relations.  We  have  command 
of  our  own  forces.  Our  country  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  We  are  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  King  of  England.  We  are  his  loyal 
subjects.  We  bow  the  knee  to  him;  but  the 
King  of  England  has  no  more  rights  over  us 
than  are  allowed  him  by  our  own  Canadian 
Parliament.  If  this  is  not  a nation,  what, 
then,  constitutes  a nation  ? And  if  there  is 
a nation  under  the  sun  which  can  say  more 
than  this,  where  is  it  to  be  found?”  The 
claim  of  the  Dominions  to  administer  their 
internal  affairs  without  let  or  hindrance  was 
expressly  admitted  by  Mr  Asquith  at  the 
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Imperial  Conference  of  1911  : “Whether  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  one  of  the 
great  countries  which  you  represent,  we  each 
of  us  are,  and  we  intend  to  remain,  master  in 
our  own  household.  This  is  here  at  home, 
and  throughout  the  Dominions,  the  life-blood 
of  our  polity.  It  is  the  articulus  stantis  aut 
cadentis  Imperii!'  ' 

“Daughter  no  more  but  sister,  and  doubly  daughter 
"so.” 

The  realisation  of  their  nationality  has 
burst  upon  the  Dominions  with  amazing 
suddenness.  Twelve  years  ago  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Australia  and  South  Africa 
did  not  exist,  yet  to-day  they  glow  with 
national  enthusiasm,  and  are  eager  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  national  obligations.  “ But 
we  cannot  have  absolute  autonomy  and  re- 
main in  the  Empire,”  said  Mr  Foster,  M.P., 
on  January  10,  1910. 

The  whole  world,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Great  Britain,  is  conscious  of  the  advent 
of  a political  phenomenon  at  once  perplexing 
and  unprecedented.  Are  the  only  alter- 
natives before  the  Dominions  separation  or 
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submission  ? Can  no  ma  media  be  dis- 
covered ? That  is  the  question  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  asking,  and  that 
is  the  problem  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Unionist  Party  are  called  upon  to  tackle 
and  to  solve ! 

The  second  fact  is  that  Great  Britain  is  no 
longer  able  to  bear  alone  the  burden  of 
Imperial  Defence.  The  seriousness  of  the 
naval  position  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
overrated.  Over  ^40,000,000  are  expended 
annually  on  the  Navy,  and  yet  so  far  from 
building  two  keels  to  one — that  principle 
was  long  ago  abandoned  by  his  Majesty’s 
present  advisers — it  is  now  only  possible  for 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  a 60  per  cent 
margin  over  Germany  in  the  North  Sea  by 
abandoning  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1915  Great  Britain  will  have  33  Dread- 
noughts in  the  North  Sea  and  Germany  29, 
and  even  this  precarious  margin — which  a 
single  storm  might  dissipate — is  only  made 
possible  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  of 
the  Atlantic  Squadron  from  Gibraltar,  and,  in 
addition,  two  out  of  six  vessels  that  are 
stationed  at  Malta.  The  Atlantic  and  the 
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Mediterranean  are  to  be  protected  in  the 
future  by  the  four  remaining  ships  of  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron,  reinforced  within 
the  next  two  years  by  four  new  vessels  of 
the  Invincible  class.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  of  to-day  claims  for  Great  Britain 
superiority,  but  not  supremacy,  at  sea — 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo ! Moreover,  the 
Government  do  not  pretend  that  they  have 
taken  into  account  the  position  of  Italy  and 
Austria,  which  at  present  do  not  possess  any 
battleships  of  the  highest  grade,  but  which 
in  1915  will  have  put  upon  the  water  six 
and  four  Dreadnoughts  respectively.  Mr 
Churchill,  discussing  the  German  Estimates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  22,  1912, 
stated  that  ‘Hhe  law  of  1898  was  practically 
doubled  by  the  law  of  1900;  but  if  the  ex- 
penditure contemplated  by  the  law  of  1900 
had  been  followed,  the  German  Estimates 
of  to-day  would  have  been  ;^i  1,000,000. 
Owing  to  the  amendments  of  1906  and 
1908,  and  now  of  1912,  the  expenditure 
is  very  nearly  ^23,000,000.”  But  Navies 
are  neither  built  nor  manned  in  a day. 
“ Cool,  steady,  methodical  preparation,  pro- 
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longed  over  a succession  of  years/’  said  Mr 
Churchill,  “ can  alone  raise  the  margin  of 
naval  power.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr 
Borden’s  warning  will  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears  : 
“ The  day  of  peril  is  too  late  for  preparation.” 
Who  can  doubt,  unless  adequate  steps  are 
taken  forthwith  to  provide  for  the  future 
defence  of  the  Empire,  that  the  aspirations 
of  Germany  set  out  in  the  preamble  of  the 
German  Naval  Act  of  1900  will  be  on  the 
highroad  to  fulfilment?  'Mn  the  present 
state  of  things  there  is  only  one  way  of  pro- 
tecting Germany’s  commerce  and  Colonial 
possessions.  Germany  must  possess  a fleet 
of  such  strength  that  war  with  her  would 
shake  the  position  of  even  the  mightiest 
Naval  Power.”  The  matter  is  urgent,  and 
will  not  brook  delay. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not  able  to  supply  itself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  She  must  import  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  her  food-supplies, 
for  which  she  should  pay  by  the  exportation 
of  her  manufactures.  But  where  must  Great 
Britain  look  in  the  future  for  a constant  supply 
of  food-stuffs  and  expanding  markets  for  her 
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manufactures  ? The  answer  in  each  case  is 
the  same — the  Overseas  Dominions  of  the 
Crown.  The  annual  trade  statistics,  issued 
in  June  1912  (C.D.  6216),  provide  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  trend  of  British  trade. 


Importation  of  Wheat. 


1907. 

Foreign  Countries. 
57,314,200  cwt. 

British  Possessions. 
39,853,800  cwt. 


1911. 

Foreign  Countries. 
48,891,349  cwt. 

British  Possessions. 
49,176,438  cwt. 


Exports  of  Manufactures  from  United  Kingdom. 


1907. 

Foreign  Countries. 
^218,178,986. 

British  Possessions. 
^123,260,525. 


191 1. 

P^oreign  Countries. 
^221,838,652. 

British  Possessions. 

^140,383,975- 


Mr  Foster,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Commerce,  said  at  the  Constitutional  Club 
on  July  2,  1912  : “ It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  five  years  from  now  the  surplus  wheat 
raised  in  those  three  prairie  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  five  or  six  bushels  of  flour 
a-year  to  every  family  of  five  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom.”  And  again,  at  the  Fish- 
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mongers’  Hall  on  June  12:  “What  will 
Canada  be  fifty  years  from  now  To-day 
we  have  7,000,000  of  people.  Last  year 
354,000  people  came  in  as  emigrants  and 
settled  in  Canada;  we  took  138,000  from 
Great  Britain,  132,000  from  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  80,000  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — making  a grand  total  of  350,000. 
This  year  the  number  will  be  at  least 
400,000.  If  the  aspect  of  Canada,  as  evi- 
denced between  the  periods  of  1867  and 
1912,  is  different,  how  much  more  different 
will  be  the  aspect  of  Canada  in  relation  to 
this  Empire  when  her  population  has  grown 
from  7,000,000  to  40,000,000  or  50,000,000 
of  people.  This  thought  impresses  itself 
upon  me.  Ought  we  not  to  be  thinking 
about  it : men  in  the  United  Kingdom,  men 
in  Canada,  and  men  in  the  Overseas  Do- 
minions ? ” And  what  is  true  of  Canada  is 
ccsteris  paribus  true  also  of  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  the  Overseas 
Dominions  are  not  prepared  to  share  with 
Great  Britain  the  burden  of  Imperial  De- 
fence unless  and  until  the  mother  country 
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is  willing  to  grant  to  each  of  the  Do- 
minions a proportionate  share  of  control 
over  the  foreign  policy  and  the  Naval 
Defence  of  the  Empire.  Upon  this  matter 
the  self-governing  Dominions  have  definitely 
made  up  their  minds.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa  in  recent  years 
have  contributed  a large  sum  in  cash  to- 
wards the  cost  of  Imperial  armaments. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  in  the 
future  regular  contributions  on  the  same 
terms  will  not  be  forthcoming.  “ In  Aus- 
tralia,” said  Mr  Deakin,  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  of  1907,  “for  reasons  which 
have  already  been  put  on  record,  the  exist- 
ing contribution  has  not  proved  generally 
popular.  Further  consideration  has  con- 
vinced the  public  that  the  present  agree- 
ment is  not  satisfactory  either  to  the 
Admiralty,  the  political  or  professional 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth.”  Mr  Moore,  of 
Natal,  expressed  a similar  opinion.  Canada 
has  consistently  refused  to  make  any  such 
contribution,  because  “ the  acceptance  of  the 
proposals  would  entail  an  important  departure 
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from  the  principle  of  Colonial  self-govern- 
ment” (Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier;  Colonial  Con- 
ference, 1902).  The  magnificent  offer  of 
,000,000  towards  the  Imperial  Navy 
which  Canada  made  on  December  5,  1912, 
in  no  way  affects  the  position  which  the 
Dominions  have  taken  up.  Mr  Borden  on 
that  occasion  said,  “In  presenting  our  pro- 
posals it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
not  undertaking  or  beginning  a system  of 
regular  or  periodical  contributions.  I agree 
with  the  resolution  of  this  House  in  1909, 
that  the  payment  of  such  contributions  would 
not  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  of  defence.”  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  Mr  Foster  was  expressing  the  opinion 
of  every  Colonial  patriot  when  he  stated  that 
cash  contributions  “ bore  the  aspect  of  hiring 
somebody  else  to  do  what  we  ourselves 
ought  to  do  ? The  interest  that  we  take  in 
a contribution  spent  by  another  is  not  the 
interest  that  I desire  for  Canada.  I think 
that  method  ignores  the  necessities  and  the 
aspirations  and  the  prospects  of  a great 
people  such  as  the  Canadian  people  are 
destined  to  become.”  It  is  high  time  that 
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the  people  of  the  mother  country  understood 
the  facts,  and  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  future  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  relation 
to  the  self-governing  Dominions.  In  Aus- 
tralia and  in  Canada  national  aspirations 
are  growing  apace,  and  projects  for  the 
construction  of  a separate  Navy  have  been 
received  in  each  Dominion  with  enthusiastic 
approbation.  But  the  adoption  of  a scheme 
for  a separate  Navy  in  each  Dominion 
would,  beyond  a shadow  of  doubt,  tend 
to  bring  about  disintegration,  and  not  co- 
operation, within  the  Empire.  “ The  aim 
of  the  Government  in  connection  with 
Naval  Defence,”  said  Mr  Pearce,  Australian 
Minister  of  Defence,  in  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Naval  Defence  Bill 
of  1910,  'Gs  that  whilst  the  Navy  we  are 
establishing  shall  be  in  some  respects 
separate  from  the  British  Navy,  it  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  auxiliary  to  that 
Navy.”  The  Defence  Conference  Memo- 
randum of  19 1 1 lays  it  down:  (1)  “That 
the  Naval  services  and  forces  of  the  Do- 
minions of  Canada  and  Australia  will  be 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  their  re- 
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spective  Governments/'  and  (i6)  “In  time 
of  war,  when  the  Naval  service  of  a 
Dominion,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  been 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment by  the  Dominion  Authorities,  the 
ships  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Fleet,  and  will  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  Admiralty  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.”  But  there  is  no 
obligation  upon  the  Dominions  to  place  a 
single  vessel  at  the  disposal  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  event  of  war  taking  place. 
Nay,  more,  the  main  ground  upon  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  advocated  a separate 
Navy  for  Canada  was,  that  after  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a policy  Canada  would  not 
necessarily  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
European  politics.  During  the  Debate 
upon  the  Naval  Bill  (1909- 1910)  he  stated 
his  position  in  these  memorable  words : 
“ It  is  a principal  of  International  Law 
that  when  a nation  is  at  war  all  her  pos- 
sessions are  liable  to  attack.  If  England 
is  at  war  she  can  be  attacked  in  Canada, 
in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Africa, 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  India,  and,  in  short. 
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anywhere  where  the  British  flag  floats.  . . . 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because 
England  is  at  war  we  should  necessarily 
take  part  in  that  war.  If  England  is  at 
war  we  are  at  war,  and  liable  to  attack. 
I do  not  say  that  we  shall  always  be 
attacked.  Neither  do  I say  that  we  would 
take  part  in  all  the  wars  of  England. 
That  is  a matter  that  must  be  determined 
by  circumstances  upon  which  the  Canadian 
Government  will  have  to  pronounce,  and 
will  have  to  decide  in  its  own  best  judg- 
ment.” Can  any  reasonable  man  believe 
that  such  a policy,  if  persisted  in,  will 
further  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  ? 
South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  still  possess 
an  open  mind  upon  this  question,  but  while 
in  Australia  public  opinion  appears  to  be 
hardening  in  favour  of  a separate  Navy, 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  Conservatives 
under  Mr  Borden  has  resulted  in  a reaction 
of  opinion  on  the  Navy  question  in  Canada, 
and  a further  — it  may  well  be  a final — 
opportunity  is  given  to  Great  Britain  to 
enter  into  a business  arrangement  on  co- 
operative lines  with  the  Dominions  for  the 
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defence  of  the  Empire  by  a single  Imperial 
Navy.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  stated 
that  no  such  scheme  will  prove  acceptable 
to  Canada  which  does  not  provide  that 
the  Dominions  shall  be  granted  a proportion- 
ate share  of  control  over  Imperial  policy 
in  naval  and  foreign  affairs.  “No  man  in 
this  House,  or  in  this  country,”  said  Mr 
Borden,  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  March  i8,  1912,  “need  disguise 
from  himself  the  fact  that  if  the  various 
Dominions  of  the  Empire  do  enter  into 
a system  of  Naval  Defence  which  shall 
concern  and  belong  to  the  whole  Empire, 
those  Dominions,  while  that  system  con- 
tinues, cannot  very  well  be  excluded  from 
having  a greater  voice  in  the  Councils  of 
the  Empire  than  they  have  had  in  past 
years.”  Truly  this  problem  involves  “large 
and  wide  considerations,”  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should 
realise  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Forty  years  ago  Mr  Disraeli,  with  charac- 
teristic perspicacity,  foresaw  and  foretold 
the  course  of  Imperialism  in  the  future. 
“ The  time  is  at  hand,  at  least  it  cannot  be 
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far  distant,”  he  said  in  1872,  “when  Eng- 
land will  have  to  decide  between  national 
and  cosmopolitan  principles.”  The  hour 
has  now  arrived  when  a decision  must  be 
reached  in  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they 
exist  to-day,  and  after  full  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances.  “ The  issue  is  not 
a mean  one.  It  is  whether  you  will  be 
content  to  be  a comfortable  England, 
modelled  and  moulded  upon  Continental 
principles,  and  meeting  in  due  course  an 
inevitable  fate,  or  whether  you  will  be  a 
great  country,  an  Imperial  country,  a country 
where  your  sons,  when  they  rise,  rise  to 
paramount  positions,  and  obtain  not  merely 
the  esteem  of  their  countrymen,  but  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world.” 

Is  the  Empire  worth  keeping,  or  is  it 
not?  The  consistent  and  emphatic  opinion 
of  Radicals  has  always  been  that  it  is  not. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Imperialists  to  let  the 
people  labour  under  no  misapprehension 
on  this  point.  “ If  you  look  to  the  history 
of  this  country  since  the  advent  of  Liberal- 
ism forty  years  ago,”  said  Mr  Disraeli  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  24,  1872,  “you 
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will  find  that  there  has  been  no  effort  so 
continuous,  so  subtle,  supported  by  so  much 
energy,  and  carried  on  with  so  much  ability 
and  acumen,  as  the  attempts  of  Liberalism 
to  effect  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire 
of  England.  I cannot  conceive  how  our 
distant  Colonies  can  have  their  affairs  ad- 
ministered except  by  self-government.  But 
self-government,  in  my  opinion,  when  it 
was  conceded,  ought  to  have  been  con- 
ceded as  part  of  a great  policy  of  Imperial 
consolidation.  It  ought  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  Imperial  tariff,  by  securi- 
ties for  the  people  of  England  enjoying  the 
unappropriated  lands  which  belonged  to 
the  Sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by  a 
military  code  which  should  have  precisely 
defined  the  means  and  the  responsibilities 
by  which  the  Colonies  should  be  defended, 
and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country 
should  call  for  aid  from  the  Colonies  them- 
selves. It  ought,  further,  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  some  representative  council 
in  the  metropolis  which  would  have  brought 
the  Colonies  into  direct  and  continuous  re- 
lations with  the  Home  Government.  All 
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this,  however,  was  omitted  because  those 
who  advised  that  policy — and  I believe  their 
convictions  were  sincere — looked  upon  the 
Colonies  of  England,  looked  upon  our  con- 
nection with  India,  as  a burden  to  this 
country,  viewing  everything  in  a financial 
aspect,  and  totally  passing  by  those  moral 
and  political  considerations  which  make 
nations  great,  and  by  the  influence  of  which 
alone  men  are  distinguished  from  animals. 
Well,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
attempt  during  the  reign  of  Liberalism  for 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  ? It  has 
entirely  failed.  But  how  has  it  failed  ? 
Through  the  sympathy  of  the  Colonies  with 
the  mother  country.  They  have  decided 
that  the  Empire  shall  not  be  destroyed ; 
and  in  my  opinion  no  Minister  in  this 
country  will  do  his  duty  who  neglects  any 
opportunity  of  reconstructing  as  far  as  pos- 
sible our  Colonial  Empire,  and  of  responding 
to  those  distant  sympathies  which  may  be- 
come the  source  of  incalculable  strength 
and  happiness  to  this  land.” 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a more 
memorable  political  utterance,  or  a more 
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prophetic  one,  has  ever  been  delivered. 
The  old-time  Liberal  view  was  accurately 
expressed  by  Mr  Cobden  in  a letter  written 
in  1842:  “The  Colonial  system,  with  all 
its  dazzling  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
people,  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except  by 
the  indirect  process  of  Free  Trade,  which 
will  gradually  and  imperceptibly  loosen  the 
bonds  which  unite  our  Colonies  to  us  by 
a mistaken  notion  of  self-interest.^’  Has 
the  intervening  period  of  seventy  years 
wrought  any  change  in  the  Radical  attitude 
towards  the  British  Empire  ? Has  it  in  any 
way  modified  Radical  antagonism  to  the 
bonds  which  unite  the  mother  country  to 
the  Dominions  across  the  seas  ? The  action 
of  the  British  Parliament  during  the  recent 
negotiations  with  regard  to  Reciprocity  in 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  present-day  Radi- 
cals attach  no  whit  more  value  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Empire  than  did  their  pre- 
decessors in  1842.  If  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement  had  been  ratified,  it  is  now 
known,  from  President  Taft’s  letter  to  Mr 
Roosevelt,  that,  in  his  view,  Canada  would 
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in  time  have  become  an  ^‘adjunct  of  the 
United  States.”  “I  am  for  it,”  said  Mr 
Champ  Clark,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
February  14,  1911,  “because  I hope  to 

see  the  day  when  the  American  flag  will 
float  over  every  square  foot  of  the  British 
North  American  possessions  clear  to  the 
North  Pole.  / have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
Great  Britain  will  joyfully  see  all  her 
North  American  possessions  become  part 
of  this  Republic.  That  is  the  way  things 
are  tending  now  I'  What  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington  : “ As  regards  Canada  her- 

self, her  material  growth  might  possibly 
be  quickened  by  Union,  and  had  the 
plan  of  a Commercial  League,  or  Customs’ 
Union,  formerly  discussed,  been  carried 
out,  it  might  have  tended  towards  a poli- 
tical Union.” — (^American  Commonwealth,’ 
1910,  vol.  ii.  p.  571.)  Lord  Haldane  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  his  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  May  18,  1911,  as  follows:  “The  noble 
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Earl  seems  to  think  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment throughout  these  negotiations  have 
been  sitting  with  hands  folded,  doing  no- 
thing. In  one  sense  they  have  done  nothing. 
They  have  not  interfered,  but  they  have 
been  cognisant  at  every  turn  of  what  has 
taken  place.  I doubt  whether  any  negotia- 
tions have  been  more  closely  watched,  or 
more  sympathetically  observed.  ...  The 
policy  of  the  Government  is  to  give  every 
facility  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the 
people  of  Canada  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  themselves  to  enter  into  this  Agreement, 
and  as  they  think,  and  we  believe,  to  take 
thereby  the  best  step  they  can  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Canada.”  Further,  who  was 
appointed  to  offer  “ every  facility  ” on  behalf 
of  his  Majesty’s  Government  to  bring  about 
the  Reciprocity  Agreement  ? Mr  Bryce,  the 
man  in  whose  opinion  a commercial  Union 
would  tend  to  promote  political  Union  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  and, 
as  a necessary  consequence,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  British  Empire!  No  wonder 
that  Mr  D.  A.  Thomas,  a Liberal  M.P., 
suggested  in  1906  that  the  Liberal  Imperial 
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League  (which  had  been  formed  in  1902 
under  Lord  Rosebery’s  auspices  to  “ further 
every  substantial  attempt  to  cement  the 
Empire”)  should  be  dissolved,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bulk  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  organisation  are  now 
members  of  the  Government,  and  presum- 
ably, therefore,  have  abandoned  its  policy.” 
No  wonder  that  this  League,  the  ewe  lamb 
of  Radical  Imperialism,  should  have  ended 
a pitiful  struggle  for  existence  on  May 
31,  1910,  unwept  for  and  unsung!  It  is  to 
the  Unionist  Party  alone  that  the  people 
of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  must  look 
for  a scheme  by  which  the  Imperial  problem 
can  be  solved.  Why  is  no  declaration  of 
policy  forthcoming  ? Has  the  doctor  no 
remedy  to  offer,  or  is  the  remedy  to  be 
withheld  until  the  crisis  is  over  one  way  or 
the  other?  Let  the  Unionist  Party  beware 
lest  the  summons  come  too  late  I 

It  is  well  to  think  the  matter  out.  Naval 
Defence  is  the  keynote  of  the  situation. 
If  it  is  true  to  assert  that  under  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  Europe  the  current 
expenditure  upon  naval  armament  is  the 
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minimum,  and  not  the  maximum,  which  it 
is  incumbent  upon  Great  Britain  to  incur, 
having  regard  solely  to  her  national  in- 
terests, and  apart  altogether  from  her  Im- 
perial obligations^  then  it  follows  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  that  not  only  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire,  but  the  very 
existence  of  Great  Britain  as  a European 
Powder,  is  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of 
a scheme  of  copartnership  in  Naval  Defence 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  self-govern- 
ing Dominions.  Yet  the  statement  is  beyond 
controversy  true.  What  is  the  primary 
purpose  for  which  the  British  Navy  is 
maintained?  Not,  certainly,  for  projects  of 
aggression,  nor  even  to  defend  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain  from  invasion.  It  is  to 
protect  the  trade-routes  of  her  food-supplies 
and  the  carrying  trade  of  her  manufactures. 
Whether  Great  Britain  possesses  an  Empire 
or  not,  in  either  case  her  food-supplies  must 
be  secured.  Once  let  her  lose  her  suprem- 
acy at  sea,  and  starvation  will  render  in- 
vasion unnecessary.  And  yet  it  is  quite 
clear  that  she  cannot  alone  maintain  an 
unchallengeable  Navy  ! If,  then,  her  political 
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and  commercial  existence  is  dependent  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  Dominions  to  bear 
each  its  share  of  the  burden  of  Imperial 
Defence,  is  it  unreasonable  or  undemocratic 
that  the  Dominions  should  claim  an  ade- 
quate share  of  control  over  foreign  and 
Imperial  affairs,  and  is  it  fair  to  ask  the 
self-governing  Dominions  to  remain  any 
longer  bound  by  commercial  treaties  in 
negotiating  which  they  were  not  consulted  ? 
“ If  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions  of  the 
Empire  are  to  take  their  part  as  nations  of 
this  Empire  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
as  a whole,”  said  Mr  Borden  on  November 
24,  1910,  “shall  it  be  that  we,  contributing 
to  that  defence  of  the  whole  Empire,  shall 
have  as  citizens  of  this  country  absolutely 
no  voice  whatever  in  the  councils  of  the 
Empire  touching  the  issues  of  peace  or  war 
throughout  the  Empire  ? I do  not  think 
that  such  would  be  a tolerable  condition. 
I do  not  believe  the  people  of  Canada  would 
for  one  moment  submit  to  such  a condition. 
Shall  members  of  this  House,  representative 
men,  representing  221  constituencies  in  this 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — 
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shall  no  one  of  them  have  the  same  voice 
with  regard  to  those  vast  Imperial  issues  that 
the  humblest  taxpayer  in  the  British  Isles 
has  at  this  moment  ? It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  such  a condition  would  make  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  for  the  closer 
co-operation  of  the  Empire.” 

The  characteristic  genius  of  the  British 
race  has  hitherto  enabled  it  to  adjust  its 
policy  to  the  ever- changing  needs  of  the 
time.  New  circumstances  have  once  again 
arisen,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  British  states- 
men to  find  a new  policy  to  meet  them. 

The  new  Imperialism  is  the  principle 
of  so  uniting  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  having  separate  Governments,  as 
to  secure  that  for  certain  purposes,  such 
as  foreign  affairs,  Imperial  defence,  inter- 
national commerce,  and  postal  communi- 
cation, they  shall  be  practically  a single 
State.  There  is  nothing  new  or  unattain- 
able in  such  a policy.  What  is  novel  is 
the  coincidence  of  facts  which  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  brought 
the  policy  within  the  reach  of  practical 
statesmanship.  Adam  Smith,  who  might 
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almost  be  called  the  father  of  modern  Im- 
perialism, wrote:  “There  is  not  the  least 
probability  that  the  British  Constitution 
would  be  hurt  by  the  Union  of  Great 
Britain  with  her  Colonies.  That  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  would  be  completed 
by  it,  and  seems  to  be  imperfect  without  it.’’ 
— ('Wealth  of  Nations,’  Book  iv.,  chap.  7.) 
And  even  Cobden,  if  he  were  alive,  might 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  some,  at  least, 
of  his  views  on  Imperial  Federation  with 
those  entertained  by  “Little  Englanders” 
to-day.  “ What  is  the  reason,”  he  said,  on 
April  28,  1853,  “that  no  statesman  has  ever 
dreamed  of  proposing  that  the  Colonies 
should  sit  with  the  mother  country  in  a 
common  legislature?  It  was  not  because 
of  the  space  between  them,  for  nowadays 
travelling  was  almost  as  quick  as  thought, 
but  because  the  Colonies,  not  paying  Im- 
perial taxation  and  not  being  liable  for  our 
debt,  could  not  be  allowed  with  safety  to  us, 
or  with  propriety  to  themselves,  to  legislate 
on  matters  of  taxation  in  which  they  were 
not  themselves  concerned.”  Tempora  7nn- 
tmitur  nos  et  innta7imr  m illis  ! 
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Upon  what  lines  must  Imperial  Federa- 
tion in  the  future  proceed  ? Many  practical 
difficulties  will  no  doubt  present  themselves, 
whatever  the  scheme  may  be  that  is 
suggested.  But  when  once  the  principle 
of  co-operation  on  equal  terms  has  been 
conceded,  these  difficulties  will  be  found  to 
be  neither  so  serious  nor  so  stubborn  as 
those  which  were  overcome  by  the  Federal- 
ists in  America,  in  Germany,  or  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  fatal  policy  adopted  by 
Rome  and  Athens  provides  a warning  to 
Little  Englanders.  God  grant  it  may  not 
provide  the  precedent  for  British  policy  in 
the  future ! So  long  as  his  Majesty’s 
present  advisers  remain  in  power  the  matter 
must  needs  rest  in  abeyance,  for  your 
Radical  is  too  narrow  in  outlook,  too  intro- 
spective in  temperament,  to  be  able  to  view 
the  problem  with  understanding.  Both  Mr 
Asquith  and  Mr  Churchill  have  recently 
suggested  that  by  a more  systematic  use  of 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  to 
which,  as  of  course,  the  representatives  of 
the  Dominions  would  be  invited,  a solution 
of  the  problem  might  be  found  which  would 
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prove  acceptable  to  the  self  - governing 
Dominions ; but,  as  Mr  Asquith  was  careful 
to  point  out  on  May  25,  1912,  “The  func- 
tions of  the  Committee,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  no  reference  to  policy.  The  policy 
must  be  determined  by  the  Cabinet.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  in  any  sense  an 
executive.  Both  as  regards  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  the  executive  responsibility  lies 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  First 
Lord  respectively.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  to 
lay  down  principles  of  policy!  No  better 
illustration  could  be  conceived  of  the  failure 
of  Radicalism  to  appreciate  the  aspirations 
of  the  Dominions  ! So  long  as  the  British 
Prime  Minister  lays  it  down  that  “the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  such  grave  matters  as  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  the  declaration  and  maintenance  of 
peace,  or  the  declaration  of  war  . . . cannot 
be  shared,”  no  progress  can  be  made. 

It  is  the  right  to  co-operate,  not  the  right 
to  advise,  which  the  Dominions  claim,  and 
with  nothing  else  will  they  be  satisfied. 
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Again,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the 
problem  could  be  solved  by  giving  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  seats  in  the 
Upper  House  of  the  British  Parliament. 
But  this  proposal  is  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  admitted  and  indefeasible  right  of 
each  unit  in  the  Empire  to  administer  its 
own  internal  affairs  in  its  own  way,  and 
upon  that  ground  alone  the  proposal  must 
be  rejected. 

The  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  Im- 
perial Federation  will  probably  be  found  in 
the  election  of  an  Imperial  Council,  similar 
in  its  constitution  to  the  United  Delegations 
of  Austria  and  Hungary,  to  which  would 
eventually  be  committed  the  administration 
of  all  “common  affairs’’  within  the  Empire. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  predict  the  future 
destiny  of  Austria-Hungary,  but  it  may  at 
least  be  asserted  that  the  political  clouds 
which  hang  over  the  dual  Monarchy  are  due 
to  racial  antipathies,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
the  administration  of  their  “ common  affairs  ” 
by  the  United  Delegations,  which,  admit- 
tedly, have  done  their  work  extremely  well. 
The  system  under  which  the  “common 
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affairs  ” of  Austria  - Hungary  are  adminis- 
tered could,  without  serious  difficulty,  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  British  Empire. 
Members  of  the  Imperial  Council  might  be 
appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  each  unit 
within  the  Empire  from  among  its  own 
elected  members,  and  members  of  the 
Imperial  Council  would  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
missed from  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
legislature  which  appointed  them.  The 
number  of  the  representatives  of  each  unit 
would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  members  as  the  population  of 
the  unit  might  bear  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  Empire ; or  the  representation  of 
each  unit  might  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  representation  of  the  Empire  as  the 
produce  of  its  Imperial  taxes  might  bear  to 
the  total  Imperial  revenue.  The  members 
of  the  Imperial  Council  would  work  through 
an  executive  appointed  either  by  the  Crown 
or  by  the  Imperial  Council  itself  from 
amongst  its  members,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
executive  would  require  for  their  validity 
the  ratification  of  the  Imperial  Council. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  an  Imperial  Council 
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constituted  in  this  form  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom  (which  would 
constitute  one  unit)  would  largely  predomin- 
ate, but  of  that  the  Dominions  could  not 
reasonably  complain,  for  their  representation 
on  the  Imperial  Council  would  increase 
in  direct  ratio  with  their  future  develop- 
ment. To  the  Imperial  Council  constituted 
in  this  manner  would  be  intrusted  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  and  matters  of 
Imperial  defence,  both  of  which  subjects  by 
general  consent  of  all  parties  ought  to  be 
lifted  above  party  politics.  Each  unit 
would  be  free  to  raise  its  own  quota  of 
Imperial  taxation  in  its  own  way.  If  it 
be  asked  whether  the  Imperial  Council 
would  be  granted  coercive  power  to  impose 
its  decrees  upon  recalcitrant  members  of  the 
Imperial  Federation,  the  answer  will  be  that 
as  such  a scheme  as  is  here  outlined  could 
only  be  inaugurated  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  units  of  the  Confederation,  each  unit 
would  be  free  to  abandon  its  position  within 
the  Empire,  but  that,  while  it  would  pro- 
bably be  inadvisable,  at  all  events  at  the 
outset,  to  invest  the  Imperial  Council  with 
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coercive  powers,  it  would  in  practice  be 
found  impossible  for  any  Dominion  to  refuse 
to  raise  its  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
an  Imperial  or  a defensive  programme  which 
its  own  representatives  had  had  a real  voice 
in  framing.  The  same  difficulty  presented 
itself  to  the  promoters  of  the  American  and 
German  Federations,  and  was  in  each  case 
satisfactorily  overcome.  Moreover,  the  alter- 
native open  to  a seceding  Dominion  would 
be  far  from  exhilarating,  and  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  namely,  separation  without  the 
possession  of  adequate  means  whereby  either 
its  trade  or  its  territory  could  be  protected ! 
Such,  in  bare  outline,  must  be  the  framework 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  in  the  future. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that  Imperi- 
alists are  prepared  to  limit  the  policy  of 
Imperial  Federation  to  foreign  affairs  and 
Naval  Defence.  They  realise  with  Mr 
Bonar  Law  that  there  could  never  be 
co-operation  in  war  unless  there  first  had 
been  co-operation  in  peace,”  and  they  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  commercial  inter- 
course within  the  Empire  shall  be  wholly 
free  and  untrammelled  by  tariff  restrictions. 
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and  when  the  Imperial  Council  will  be  in- 
trusted with  the  regulation  of  external  trade 
relations  as  one  of  the  “ common  affairs ''  of 
the  Empire.  That  is  the  scheme  of  Im- 
perial Federation  which  was  first  propounded 
by  Adam  Smith.  At  the  same  time,  while 
Imperialists  recognise  that  the  hour  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  full  realisation  of  their  Imperial 
policy,  they  hold  that  unless  the  policy 
of  Imperial  Preference  is  forthwith  adopted 
as  the  first  step  towards  free  trade  within 
the  Empire,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Empire 
will  be  put  in  jeopardy.  That  Imperial 
Preference  would  incalculably  strengthen  the 
manufacturing  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  labour  in  this 
country,  is  abundantly  proved  by  trade 
statistics,  and  the  value  to  this  country  of 
Colonial  Preferential  Tariffs  is  admitted 
even  by  such  staunch  free-traders  as  Lord 
Cromer  and  Mr  Asquith.  That  Imperial 
Preference  would  tend  to  lower  the  price  of 
food-stuffs  in  this  country  is  equally  certain, 
for  the  wheat  production  of  the  world  would 
thereby  be  stimulated  and  increased,  unless, 
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indeed,  the  laws  which  govern  supply  and 
demand  no  longer  obtain ! 

This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  new 
Imperialism,  and  upon  these  lines  must  the 
future  programme  of  the  Unionist  Party 
be  framed.  To  every  man  who  loves  his 
country,  ay,  and  to  every  man  who  loves  his 
pocket,  such  a policy  most  surely  makes  its 
appeal.  It  is  seen  that  not  only  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Empire,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Great  Britain  as  a sovereign  Power, 
is  contingent  upon  the  realisation  of  this 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  But  “time 
is  of  the  essence”  in  this  matter  of  Imperial 
Preference.  “ Is  it  not  a mistake,”  as  Mr 
Chamberlain  once  pointed  out,  “ to  keep 
your  umbrella  shut  up  until  you  are  wet 
through?”  It  is  sixteen  years  now  since 
Canada  first  granted  preferential  duties  to 
Great  Britain,  and  to-day  the  war-clouds 
lower  darkly  on  the  horizon.  Yet  nothing 
has  been  done ! How  long  is  Great  Britain 
to  remain  glum  and  unresponsive  ? ‘‘  The 

issue,”  said  Mr  Borden  on  July  i6,  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  “is  fraught  with  grave 
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significance  for  us,  but  with  even  deeper 
meaning  for  you.  The  next  ten  or  twenty 
years  will  be  critical  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire ; they  may  be  even  decisive  of  its 
future.  God  grant  that  whether  we  be  of 
these  Mother  Islands  or  of  the  great  Domin- 
ions beyond  the  Seas,  we  may  so  bear  our- 
selves that  the  future  shall  not  hold  to  our 
lips  the  chalice  of  vain  regret  for  opportunity 
neglected  and  dead.”  Is  it  not  time,  then, 
that  the  Unionist  Leaders  formulated  their 
Imperial  Programme  ? We  are  told  to 
“think  Imperially,”  but  it  is  important 
first  of  all  to  understand  what  Imperialism 
means.  The  old  Imperialism  spells  chaos 
and  disintegration,  the  new  Imperialism 
consolidation  and  Peace ! 

“ Wider  still  and  wider  shall  thy  bounds  be  set ; 

God,  who  made  thee  mighty,  make  thee  mightier 
yet.” 

The  policy  of  Imperialists  will  pass  un- 
scathed through  the  ordeal  of  financial 
criticism,  for  Imperial  Preference  is  a busi- 
ness question.  But  it  is  also  something 
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more,  for  under  Imperial  Federation  alone 
can  the  British  race  work  out  its  glorious 
destiny.  “ Civis  Romanus  sum  ” was  a pass- 
word which  no  one  in  ancient  times  could 
afford  to  disregard ; why  should  not  “ Civis 
Britannicus  sum  ” be  its  counterpart  to-day  ? 

To  the  true  patriot  Imperialism  connotes 
not  merely  British  commercial  prosperity, 
but  a World- wide  Peace  secured  by  the 
unassailable  supremacy  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  consummation  of  this  policy 
would  be  the  “crowning  mercy”  of  Con- 
servative statesmanship.  The  alternative  is 
drift  and  national  decay.  The  British  race 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

“ Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass 
by  ? ” 


THE  CONSTITUTION 
UNDER  CROMWELL  AND  UNDER 
ASQUITH 


“ I tell  you  that  unless  you  have  some  such  thing  as  a balance,  we  cannot 
be  safe.  By  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  you  see  they  stand  in  need  of 
a check  or  balancing  power.  . . . This  instrument  of  government  will 

not  do  your  work.” — Oliver  Cromwell. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  UNDER 
CROMWELL  AND  UNDER 
ASQUITH. 

The  complacency  with  which  Englishmen 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  saddled 
during  the  last  seven  years  with  ever-in- 
creasing burdens  and  disabilities  must  fill 
all  reflective  students  of  politics  with  amaze- 
ment and  misgiving.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
serted that  Englishmen  take  their  pleasures 
sadly.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  nowadays  they  take 
their  politics  lightly.  Energy,  it  is  true, 
they  possess  in  abundance.  Much  solid 
work,  too,  is  no  doubt  got  through ; but 
Englishmen  more  often  than  not  devote 
their  time  and  labour  to  a business  or  pro- 
fession, not  that  they  may  excel  in  their 
life’s  work,  but  that  they  may  the  sooner 
retire  and  be  at  rest.  The  same  spirit 
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permeates  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
from  every  side  the  cry  goes  up  for  shorter 
hours  and  higher  pay.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  in  such  circumstances,  that  much 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  fundamentals 
of  business  or  politics,  and  so  it  happens 
that  the  better  educated  Englishman  usually 
takes  more  interest  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
a Test  Match  than  in  the  progress  of  a 
Bill  through  Parliament,  and  political 
opinions  are,  for  the  most  part,  adopted 
as  they  appear  ready  - made  in  the  public 
press,  and  are  seldom  the  outcome  of  in- 
dividual analysis  and  judgment. 

The  Proletariate,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
sensitive  to  the  currents  of  thought  which 
stir  the  hearts  and  minds  of  an  intellectual 
order  external  and  superior  to  itself,  and 
now  at  length  awakening  to  a realisation 
of  its  possibilities  and  of  its  power,  is  found 
to  be  peculiarly  receptive  of  the  new  moral 
and  political  theories  which  are  being  so 
sedulously  propagated.  Moreover,  Democ- 
racies, like  armies,  are  strangely  influenced 
by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  and  through- 
out the  ages  the  spirit  of  patriotism  has 
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been  kindled  and  kept  aglow  by  the  devoted 
efforts  of  individual  enthusiasts.  A nation 
is  not  more  patriotic  than  its  leaders,  and, 
as  Lord  Morley  has  recently  pointed  out 
at  Manchester,  “ The  star  of  strength  and 
greatness  rises  or  sinks  in  a State  according 
to  the  proportion  in  its  numbers  of  men  and 
women  with  courage,  energy,  will,  and  open, 
supple,  teachable  intelligence,  and  possess- 
ing the  power  of  making  their  qualities 
effectively  felt.” 

The  Roman  Empire  crumbled  away  be- 
cause the  people  failed  to  realise  the  mean- 
ing of  Imperialism.  The  Roman  people  in 
the  end  refused  even  to  fight  their  own 
battles,  and  gave  their  whole  minds  to 
attain  “ panem  et  circenses.” 

Upon  what  are  the  hearts  of  many 
Englishmen  set  to-day  ? Is  it  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
Empire,  or  cheap  food  and  a pass  for  the 
next  week’s  football  match  ? Crop,” 
says  Lord  Morley,  “ depends  on  soil  as 
well  as  seed.”  In  our  beloved  country 
the  soil  is  prepared  and  seed  will  be  sown. 
But  what  kind  of  seed  will  it  be,  and  who 
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will  SOW  it?  Let  those  who  can  influence 
their  countrymen  pause  on  their  way,  and 
consider  the  signs  of  the  times,  lest  cal- 
amity befall  them  and  their  children. 

The  Parliament  Act  1911  has  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  chapter  to  subject  to  analytical  criticism 
its  many  anomalies,  — for  instance,  that 
under  its  provisions  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cannot  amend  Bills  which  have  been 
once  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords ; and 
that  Bills  may  for  that  reason  become  law 
which  are  not  approved  by  either  House  of 
Parliament.  But  that  the  Parliament  Act 
violates  the  fundamentals  of  the  British 
Constitution  no  one  can  doubt,  for,  since 
its  enactment,  the  people  are  no  longer  in 
a position  to  control  their  own  destinies, 
and  the  Crown,  for  the  first  time  in  English 
history,  is  involved  in  the  vortex  of  party 
politics.  “ Nobody  supposed,”  Mr  Asquith 
has  said,  “ that  the  Parliament  Bill  was 
anything  but  a means  to  an  end  : it  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  The  machine  is  there  to 
do  work.” 

If  Parliament  should  enjoy  the  maximum 
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lease  of  life  under  the  Parliament  Act 
five  years),  financial  legislation,  by  means 
of  Money  Bills,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  period,  is  placed  under  the  unfettered 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so 
far  as  legislation  in  respect  of  other  matters 
is  concerned,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
endowed  with  such  supreme  authority  that 
Bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence 
will  be  placed  on  the  Statute-book  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  has  given  its  consent 
to  such  legislation  or  not.  It  is  not  over- 
stating the  position  to  assert  that,  during 
these  periods,  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a single  autocratic 
Chamber.  Further,  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
uncontrolled.  No  legislation  is  excluded 
from  the  ambit  of  its  jurisdiction,  except 
Bills  to  extend  the  maximum  duration  of 
Parliament.  Nothing  is  sacrosanct.  A 
House  of  Commons,  elected  for  example 
upon  the  issue  of  Free  Trade  or  Tariff 
Reform,  is  at  liberty  to  use  its  unfettered 
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powers  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
disintegrate  the  United  Kingdom,  or  even 
to  convert  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
from  a Limited  Monarchy  into  a Re- 
public. Do  the  people  realise  that  a 
Radical  Administration  has  made  it  possible 
for  legislation  to  be  passed  without  the  con- 
sent and,  it  may  be,  against  the  expressed 
will  of  the  electors  ? If  not,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  failure  to  appreciate  the  position? 
No  sooner  had  the  House  of  Commons 
obtained  its  unfettered  powers  than  it  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  to  each  of  its  members  a 
salary  of  ;^400  a-year ; and  Bills  to  establish 
Irish  Home  Rule,  to  disestablish  the  Welsh 
Dioceses,  and  to  lower  the  franchise  im- 
mediately followed  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  such  Bills  as  these  until  the  wishes  of  the 
electors  have  been  ascertained  ? If  a refusal 
by  the  Upper  House  to  pass  the  Army  Bill 
or  the  Expiry  Laws  Continuance  Bill  be 
excepted,  so  long  as  the  Parliament  Act 
remains  in  force,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
by  the  Sovereign  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  opinion  of  the  electors  can  be  taken  in 
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respect  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Single 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  for  such  a 
purpose  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to 
the  Monarchy  and  to  the  Empire,  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  are  bound  together 
by  a deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
The  abolition  of  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Bills  sent 
up  from  the  House  of  Commons  has  laid  a 
heavy  and  invidious  responsibility  upon  the 
Sovereign.  It  is  no  longer  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject 
legislation  which,  in  its  opinion,  is  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  ; for  the  difficult 
task  of  interpreting  public  opinion  is,  by  the 
Parliament  Act,  shifted  from  the  House  of 
Lords  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  King. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  gauge  the 
wishes  of  the  electors — for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1893  ^^e 

Licensing  Bill  in  1908.  Nevertheless,  the 
position  in  which  the  Crown  is  placed  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament 
Act  is  one  beset  with  pitfalls  ; and  if  the 
King  were  to  dissolve  Parliament,  in  the 
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mistaken  belief  that  the  policy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  be  confirmed  by  the 
electors,  the  result  would  be  a collision — not 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  between  the  Sovereign  and 
his  people.  Who  can  contemplate  without 
misgiving  the  outcome  of  such  a crisis  ? 

By  the  Parliament  Act  the  Monarchy  is 
threatened  and  the  electorate  defrauded  of 
its  rights.  Every  amendment  suggested  by 
Unionists  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
people  was  contemptuously  rejected  by  those 
who  reiterate  that  they  are  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  It  used  to  be  the 
boast  of  Liberals  in  the  past  that  they  put 
their  trust  in  the  people ; it  is  very  clear 
that  in  the  future  they  intend  to  legislate 
without  consulting  them. 

While  the  Parliament  Act  in  practice  will 
be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  State,  the 
methods  by  which  the  Radical  Administra- 
tion secured  its  passage  into  law  were  both 
unprecedented  and  amazing. 

To  seize  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  resistance  to  the 
Parliament  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
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an  outrage  on  the  Constitution  ; to  obtain  a 
pledge  from  the  Crown  that  a sufficient 
number  of  Peers  would  be  created  to  secure 
its  passage  through  the  Upper  House  before 
that  Chamber  had  even  considered,  much 
less  rejected,  the  Bill,  was  an  even  grosser 
breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ; but  to  obtain  the  Crown’s  pledge 
before  the  Bill  had  passed  either  House 
of  Parliament,  proves  that  His  Majesty’s 
present  advisers  are  quite  indifferent  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. In  this  matter  Mr  Asquith  and 
his  colleagues  stand  self-condemned,  for  Mr 
Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
February  21,  1910,  laid  it  down  that  “To 
ask  in  advance  for  a blank  authority  for 
an  indefinite  exercise  of  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative, in  regard  to  a measure  which  has 
never  been  submitted  to  or  approved  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  a request  which, 
in  my  judgment,  no  constitutional  statesman 
can  properly  make,  and  it  is  a concession 
which  the  Sovereign  cannot  be  expected  to 
grant.  I say  this  in  order  that  there  may 
be  absolutely  no  misunderstanding  on  this 
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point.”  The  whole  story  is  well  known, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it,  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  the  almost 
painful  analogy  between  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  Radical  Government  and  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Long  Parliament 
of  Charles  I.  The  object  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  each  case,  was  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  and  to  set  up  an  omnipotent 
Single  Chamber,  and  the  method  adopted  in 
each  case  was  the  same,  both  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  the  only  difference  between 
the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  1649  and 
1 91 1 being,  that,  whereas  Oliver  Cromwell 
with  his  army  and  his  unflinching  character 
was  able  to  coerce  the  more  violent  fanatics 
who  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  Mr  Asquith 
is  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution 
which  is  rising  among  the  Radical  myr- 
midons, and  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  party 
or  personal  expediency  to  gain  a permanent 
settlement  of  the  constitutional  problem. 

On  July  2,  1912,  Mr  Bonar  Law  pithily 
summed  up  the  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  “What  Mr  Asquith  has  done 
is  to  drop  the  reins,  throw  them  on  the 
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neck  of  the  horse,  and  allow  it  to  gallop 
where  it  pleases,  on  the  one  condition  that 
he  is  still  allowed  to  cling  to  the  saddle.” 

In  January  1649,  King  Charles  I.  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Revolutionaries.  The 
majority  in  the  Commons  were  set  upon 
bringing  him  to  trial,  but  the  House  of 
Lords,  then  a small  body,  obstructed  the 
way.  On  January  2,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons invited  the  House  of  Lords  to  approve 
an  ordinance  appointing  150  Commissioners 
to  try  the  King,  which  the  House  of  Lords 
unanimously  refused  to  do.  Thereupon,  on 
January  4,  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

^'‘Resolved,  That  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land in  Parliament  assembled  do  declare 
that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the 
original  of  all  just  power  ; ” and  do  also 
declare  : — 

‘‘  That  the  Commons  of  Eno-land  in  Par- 

o 

liament  assembled,  being  chosen  by 
and  representing  the  people,  have  the 
Supreme  Power  in  this  Nation  ; ” and 
do  also  declare  : — 

“ That  whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared 
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for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled  hath  the  force  of  law,  and 
all  the  People  of  this  Nation  are  con- 
cluded thereby,  although  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  King  or  House  of 
Peers  be  not  had  there-unto.^’ 

These  resolutions  bear  so  striking  a re- 
semblance to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  under  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman in  1907,  and  to  the  terms 
of  the  Parliament  Act  itself,  that  the  similar- 
ity cannot  well  be  accidental. 

Mr  Asquith,  who  is  a master  of  carefully 
weighed  prevarications  and  sonorous  pro- 
nouncements, has  stated  that  the  Veto  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  “as  dead 
as  Queen  Anne.”  What  did  he  mean  by 
this  except  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  made  an  omnipotent  Single 
Chamber?  Moreover,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, both  in  1649  and  in  1911,  refused  to 
allow  members  of  the  Upper  House  to  have 
any  voice  in  settling  the  method  of  their 
political  destruction. 

On  February  6,  1649,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons negatived  the  following  resolution  : — 
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‘^That  this  House  take  the  advice  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power  in  pursuance  of  the 
vote  of  this  House,  the  4th  January.” 

In  like  manner,  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment intimated  to  the  House  of  Lords  that 
they  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
consider  amendments  which  the  House  of 
Lords  might  make  to  the  Parliament  Bill, 
although  it  would  effectively  deprive  them 
of  their  immemorial  right  to  be  necessary 
parties  to  legislation  ; for  Lord  Crewe  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  February  16, 
1910,  ‘‘Your  Lordships  are  entitled  to 
express  your  opinion,  as  undoubtedly  you 
will,  upon  the  actual  propositions  of  the 
Parliament  Bill,  but  I may  as  well  say  at 
once  that  we  cannot  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  amendments.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  put  this  measure  before  the 
House,  for  the  House  to  take  or  the  House 
to  leave  it.” 

On  March  17,  1649,  the  Kingly  office, 
and  on  March  19th  the  House  of  Peers, 
were  abolished  by  “Act”  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  pursuant  to  the  following  resolu- 
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tions  passed  on  February  6th  and  February 
7th. 

February  6,  1649  : — 

“ That  the  House  of  Peers  is  useless  and 
dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  an  Act  be  brought  in  for  that 
purpose.” 

February  7,  1649  : — 

“ That  it  hath  been  found  by  experience, 
and  this  House  doth  declare,  That  the 
Office  of  a King  in  this  Nation  ...  is 
unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public 
interest  of  the  People  of  this  Nation, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished.” 

The  virtual  abolition  of  the  Veto  of  the 
Sovereign  in  matters  of  legislation,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Peers  in  August  19 ii, 
relieved  Mr  Asquith  and  his  confederates 
from  the  necessity  of  pursuing  to  the  bitter 
end  the  course  followed  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  assisting  the  passage  of 
the  Parliament  Bill  will,  perhaps,  save  Mr 
Asquith  from  impeachment  in  proceedings 
similar  to  those  taken  against  the  Duke  of 
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Ormonde  and  Lords  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke  in  1715,  but  who  will  affirm  that  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even 
of  the  Monarchy,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  aspirations  of  some  members,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  Radical  and  Labour  Parties  ? 

The  failure  of  the  supporters  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  Single  Chamber  experiment  of  1649- 
1^57,  which  forms  the  precedent,  but  not 
an  excuse,  for  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Radical  Administration,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  present  constitu- 
tional struggle.  Similar  methods  were  pur- 
sued in  each  case.  Will  the  results  be 
different  ? Is  it  not  wise,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  recall  the  progress  of  the  omni- 
potent Single  Chamber  set  up  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  and  bear  in  mind  the 
lessons  of  the  Past  ? Experientia  docet ! 
Radical  and  Socialist  politicians  are  never 
weary  of  portraying  the  Utopian  legislation 
which,  as  they  say,  will  surely  flow  from  a 
House  of  Commons  unfettered  by  obstruc- 
tion in  the  “ other  place,”  as  sunshine 
returns  after  the  storm.  No  whit  less  allur- 
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ing  was  the  vision  set  before  the  electorate 
by  the  Revolutionaries  under  the  Common- 
wealth, but  the  conduct  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment teaches  a very  different  lesson.  Alike 
in  administration  and  in  legislation,  it  acted 
with  a tyranny  which  is  the  invariable  con- 
comitant of  uncontrolled  authority.  “It  is 
important,”  wrote  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his 
work  on  Representative  Government,  “ that 
no  set  of  persons  should  in  great  affairs  be 
able,  even  temporarily,  to  make  their  sic 
volo  prevail,  without  asking  any  one  else 
for  his  consent.  A majority  in  a Single 
Assembly,  when  it  has  assumed  a permanent 
character  — when  composed  of  the  same 
persons  habitually  acting  together  and 
always  assured  of  victory  in  their  own 
House — easily  becomes  despotic  and  over- 
weening if  released  from  the  necessity  of 
considering  whether  its  Acts  will  be  con- 
curred in  by  another  constituted  authority. 
The  same  reason  which  induced  the  Romans 
to  have  two  Consuls,  makes  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  two  Chambers ; that 
neither  of  them  may  be  exposed  to  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  undivided  power,  even 
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for  the  space  of  a single  year  ; ” and  he  adds  : 
‘‘  This  salutary  habit,  the  mutual  give  and 
take  (as  it  has  been  called)  between  two 
Houses,  is  a perpetual  school,  useful  as  such 
even  now,  and  its  utility  would  probably  be 
even  more  felt  in  a more  democratic  con- 
stitution of  the  Legislature.” 

Oliver  Cromwell,  unlike  Mr  Asquith,  was 
prepared  to  exercise  a restraining  influence 
over  his  more  violent  adherents,  but,  like 
Mr  Asquith,  he  found  it  beyond  his  power 
to  stem  the  torrent  which  he  himself  had  let 
loose.  “ Nor  can  they,”  said  Cromwell  in 
1652,  ‘‘  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  justice, 
law,  or  reason ; they  themselves  being  the 
Supreme  Power  of  the  Nation,  liable  to  no 
account  to  any,  nor  to  be  controuled  or 
regulated  by  any  other  Power,  there  being 
none  superior  or  co-ordinate  with  them : 
so  that,  unless  there  be  some  Authority  and 
Power,  so  full  and  so  high  as  to  restrain  and 
keep  things  in  better  order,  and  that  may  be 
a check  to  these  exorbitancies,  it  will  be  im- 
possible in  human  reason  to  prevent  our 
ruin;”  and  again,  in  1654,  ‘‘Poor  men, 
under  this  arbitrary  power,  were  driven  like 
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flocks  of  sheep  by  forty  in  a morning  to  the 
confiscation  of  goods  and  estates  without  any 
man  being  able  to  give  a reason  that  two  of 
them  had  deserved  to  forfeit  a shilling.  I 
have  given  you  but  a taste  of  their  mis- 
carriages.’' Nay  more,  in  1652,  by  means 
of  the  New  Representation  Bill,  the  Long 
Parliament  actually  sought  to  enact  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  consist  of  400 
members,  that  the  old  members  (eighty-five 
in  number)  should  retain  their  seats  without 
re-election,  and  should  be  entitled  to  veto 
any  new  members  in  all  future  Parliaments. 
Truly,  it  was  ‘‘the  horridest  arbitrariness 
that  ever  existed  on  earth.” 

The  sequel  is  equally  instructive.  On 
May  25,  1657,  the  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice  was  presented  to  Cromwell,  whereby 
it  was  prayed  “ That  your  Highness  will,  for 
the  future,  be  pleased  to  call  Parliaments 
consisting  of  two  Houses  once  in  three  years 
at  furthest,  and  that  no  law  be  altered,  sus- 
pended, abrogated,  or  repealed,  or  new  laws 
made,  but  by  Act  of  Parliament.” 

The  Single  Chamber  Constitution,  under 
the  Commonwealth,  was  abolished  by  Crom- 
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well,  whose  authority  and  influence  had 
originally  set  it  up.  No  sooner  had  the 
Revolution  been  consummated  than  his 
master  mind  perceived  that  the  instru- 
ment would  not  do  its  work,”  and  with 
courage  and  determination  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  restoring  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution. 

At  the  presentation  of  the  Humble  Peti- 
tion and  Advice  Lord  Commissioner  Fiennes 
spoke  these  memorable  words  : “ This  Con- 
stitution of  a Chief  Magistrate  and  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  not  a pageantry,  but 
is  so  consonant  to  Reason,  that  it  is  the  very 
emblem  and  idea  of  Reason  itself.  If  any- 
thing inconvenient  should  chance  to  slip  out 
at  one  door,  must  it  not  pass  two  more  before 
it  come  abroad  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  ? How  exact  and  of  how  great  re- 
spect and  authority  will  be  all  your  Acts, 
Laws,  and  Resolutions,  when  as  after  that 
they  have  passed  the  examination  of  that 
Great  Body,  which  sees  with  the  eyes  of  the 
three  Nations,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
condition,  and  sensible  of  the  necessities  of 
every  individual  part  thereof,  they  shall  then 
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pass  a second  scrutiny,  and  be  published  and 
refined  by  such  as,  during  life,  shall  make  it 
their  business  either  to  fit  themselves  for,  or 
to  be  exercised  in  things  of  that  nature  (being 
also  assisted  by  all  the  reverend  judges  of 
the  land  and  other  learned  persons  of  that 
robe,  so  oft  as  there  shall  be  occasion  to 
require  their  advice),  and  when,  as  after  all 
this,  they  must  pass  also  the  judgment  and 
assent  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  is  placed 
on  high  as  upon  a watch-tower,  from  whence 
he  may  observe  at  one  view  and  discover  the 
state  of  the  whole  Body  Politic  and  every 
part  thereof.” 

Can  an  Asquith  afford  to  disregard  the 
teachings  of  a Cromwell  ? Is  Mr  Asquith 
able  or  willing  to  follow  the  constructive  as 
well  as  the  destructive  policy  of  the  Pro- 
tector, and  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  has  destroyed  ? 

The  broken  pledge  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Parliament  Act  demonstrates  that  he  is  not  ; 
and,  if  that  be  so,  has  the  Commonwealth  no 
lesson  for  the  People  themselves  ? If  the 
Parliament  Act  is  to  be  repealed,  well  and 
good — but  if  not,  what  alternative  method  of 
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legislation  have  the  Radical  Government  to 
offer  ? 

Mr  Churchill  supplied  the  necessary  in- 
formation on  this  point  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  i,  1911.  “If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  not  changed,  it  was  not  easy  to 
see  why  it  should  immediately  wish  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  a measure  which  had 
only  recently  been  passed.  If,  again,  a new 
Government  came  in,  then  presumably  that 
Government  would  be  in  command  of  a 
Parliamentary  majority,  and  what  was  to 
prevent  that  Government  repealing  the 
measure  ? ” But  what  is  to  become  of  the 
“continuity  of  legislation’’  under  which  citi- 
zens may  know,  with  comparative  certainty, 
the  laws  to  which  they  must  needs  conform  ? 
Will  it  be  an  easy,  or  indeed  a possible 
policy,  to  reunite  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
after  Home  Rule  has  been  established,  or  to 
take  back  a new  franchise  from  those  upon 
whom  it  has  been  conferred  ? Every  one 
knows  that  such  a thing  would  be  impossible. 

Cromwell,  in  September  1654,  pointed  out 
that  a Constitutional  Instrument,  such  as  that 
set  up  by  the  Parliament  Act,  could  never  do 
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its  work.  Of  what  assurance  is  a law,  if  it 
lie  in  one  and  the  same  Legislature  to  unlaw 
it  again?  Is  this  like  to  be  lasting?  It  will 
be  a rope  of  sand.  It  will  give  no  security  ; 
for  the  same  men  may  unbuild  what  they 
have  built.’'  And  again  : “ There  are  many 
circumstantial  things  which  are  not  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  the 
things  which  it  shall  be  necessary  to  deliver 
over  to  Posterity,  these  shall  be  unalterable. 
Else  each  succeeding  Parliament  will  be  dis- 
puting to  change  and  alter  the  Government, 
and  we  shall  be  as  often  brought  into  con- 
fusion as  we  have  Parliaments,  and  so  make 
our  remedy  our  disease.” 

By  reason  of  its  inherent  defects,  a Con- 
stitution under  which  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  a single  Authority,  whether  it  be 
a Monarch  or  a Popular  Assembly,  is  in 
any  case  predestined  to  failure ; but  the 
danger  to  the  community  of  an  unfettered 
Single  Chamber  is  proportionately  dim- 
inished or  increased,  as  the  franchise  is  re- 
stricted or  widely  distributed.  The  peculiar 
attributes  of  Democracy  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  well  known  to  those 
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who  are  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
political  science — and,  among  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  world,  the  more  democratic 
the  Constitution,  the  more  stringent  are  found 
to  be  the  safeguards  provided  against  an 
abuse  of  authority  by  the  Popular  Assembly 

The  necessity  of  a Second  Chamber, 
possessed  of  co-ordinate  authority  with  the 
First  Chamber,  as  an  integral  part  of  every 
well-ordered  Constitution  has  not,  of  course, 
been  universally  or  at  all  times  recognised. 

The  Revolutionaries  in  France,  like  the 
present  Radical  Government,  considered 
the  existence  of  a Second  Chamber  of  little, 
if  any,  importance.  “ If,’'  runs  the  famous 
epigram  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  “a  Second 
Chamber  dissents  from  the  First,  it  is  mis- 
chievous ; if  it  agrees,  it  is  superfluous.” 

But  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  like  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  desired  the  will  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  prevail,  because 
he  assumed  that  the  popular  assembly  was 
the  ‘‘  mirror  of  the  people.”  Such  an  as- 
sumption cannot  survive  the  test  either  of 
history  or  of  criticism.  “ (i)  Qui  est-ce 
que  le  Tiers  Etat  ? Tout.  (2)  Ou’a-t-il 
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ete  jusqu’a  present  dans  Fordre  politique? 
Rien.  (3)  Que  demande-t-il  ? A etre 
quelque  chose.”  So  runs  the  first  page 
of  the  Abbd’s  pamphlet  of  1789.  If  Sieyes 
meant  by  the  Third  Estate  the  uninstructed 
classes  of  the  people  only,  he  was  obviously 
in  error,  while  if  he  meant  the  entire  com- 
munity, Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out 
that  people  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  the 
entire  community  consists  of.  Of  course, 
if  vox  populi  is  in  truth  vox  Dei,  the 
Abbd  Sieyes  and  the  supporters  of  an  un- 
controlled Single  Chamber  are  undoubtedly 
in  the  right.  But  was  not  Sir  Henry 
Maine  justified  in  asking,  “Is  the  voice  of 
the  People  the  voice  which  speaks  through 
scrutin  d’arrondissement,  or  scrutin  de 
liste,  by  plebiscite,  or  by  tumultuary 
Assembly?  Is  it  a sound  in  which  the 
note  struck  by  minorities  is  entirely  silent  ? 
Is  the  People  which  speaks  the  People 
according  to  household  suffrage,  or  the 
People  according  to  universal  suffrage,  the 
People  with  all  the  women  excluded  from 
it,  or  the  People,  men,  women,  and  children 
together  assembling  casually  in  voluntary 
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meeting?  None  of  these  questions  have 
been  settled : some  have  hardly  been 
thought  about.  In  reality,  the  devotee  of 
Democracy  is  much  in  the  same  position 
as  the  Greeks  with  their  oracles.  All 
agreed  that  the  voice  of  an  oracle  was  the 
voice  of  a God ; but  everybody  allowed  that 
when  he  spoke  he  was  not  as  intelligible 
as  might  be  desired,  and  nobody  was  quite 
sure  whether  it  was  safer  to  go  to  Delphi 
or  to  Dodona.” 

Surely,  in  political  matters,  it  is  better  to 
walk  by  sight  than  by  faith,  and  whether 
they  are  judged  by  the  test  of  criticism  or 
past  history  or  contemporary  experience, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  principles 
underlying  the  Parliament  Act  are  both 
unsound  and  undemocratic.  On  November 
28,  1908,  during  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Licensing  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Loreburn,  then  the  Radical  Lord 
Chancellor,  said : “ I know  very  well  that 

the  subject  is  unpopular,  and  it  may  have 
influenced  the  recent  by-election.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  the 
Bill,  no  matter  how  many  by-elections  may 
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have  gone  against  us.”  Again,  Mr  Lloyd 
George,  speaking  recently  on  the  Insurance 
Act  at  Birmingham,  laid  down  that  “it  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  say  that  working 
men  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  any- 
thing they  did  not  like  when  they  would 
be  benefited  by  it.”  Behold  the  Radical 
interpretation  of  the  “ Government  of  the 
People  for  the  People  by  the  People  ” ! 

In  the  teeth  of  these  and  innumerable 
similar  utterances  can  any  reasonable  man 
assert  with  any  regard  to  accuracy  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  “ mirror  of  the 
People,”  or  that  the  measures  which  have 
passed  the  present  House  of  Commons 
have  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the 
electors,  or  even  with  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  themselves  ? The 
truth  is,  that  under  Democracy  parliament- 
ary and  electoral  votes  are  usually  solicited 
and  allocated  with  less  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  as  a whole,  or  the 
wishes  of  the  constituents,  than  under  any 
other  form  of  Government.  It  is  a fallacy 
to  suppose  that  Democracies  seek  “ the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number”;  on 
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the  contrary,  the  wider  the  franchise  the 
narrower  is  the  outlook  of  the  electorate, 
and  the  more  readily  are  votes  influenced 
by  appeals  to  class  prejudice,  and  by  the 
wiles  and  catchwords  of  artful  demagogues. 
“ Political  liberty,”  said  Hobbes,  “is  political 
power,”  but  in  Democracies  political  power 
is  “ minced  in  morsels,”  and,  as  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  pointed  out,  “ The  man  who 
can  sweep  the  greatest  number  of  fragments 
of  political  power  into  one  heap  will  govern 
the  rest;  the  strongest  man  in  one  form 
or  another  will  always  rule ; ...  in  a pure 
Democracy  the  ruling  men  will  be  wire- 
pullers and  their  friends : ...  in  some 
ages  a powerful  character  ; in  others  cun- 
ning ; in  others,  power  of  transacting  busi- 
ness ; in  others  eloquence ; in  others  a good 
hold  upon  commonplaces,  and  a facility  in 
applying  them  to  practical  purposes,  will 
enable  a man  to  climb  on  his  neighbours’ 
shoulders  and  drag  them  this  way  or  that ; 
but  under  all  circumstances  the  rank  and 
file  are  directed  by  leaders  of  one  kind  or 
another  who  get  the  command  of  their  col- 
lective force.”  It  is  of  paramount  import- 
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ance,  therefore,  in  a democratic  country  that 
the  leaders  of  the  people  should  be  men 
of  high  moral  character.  Integrity  without 
ability  will,  at  any  rate,  never  corrupt  the 
people ; but  ability  without  integrity  will 
always  tend  to  cheat  the  electorate  of  its 
rights,  and  deprive  a nation  of  its  freedom. 
A popular  assembly,  however,  when  en- 
dowed with  unfettered  authority,  is  a school 
in  which  corruption,  not  rectitude,  is  taught. 
The  members  of  such  a body  learn  to 
follow  and  not  to  lead  their  constituents, 
and  to  pander  to  the  desires  of  the  noisiest 
sections  of  their  supporters,  if  only  they  may 
perchance  retain  their  seats  and  their 
emoluments.  They  carry  through  their 
Parliamentary  duties  “listening  nervously 
at  one  end  of  a speaking-tube  which  re- 
ceives at  its  other  end  the  suggestions  of 
a lower  intelligence.’’  They  are,  indeed, 
elected  by  the  people,  but  they  represent 
themselves.  The  Framers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  were  well  aware  of  this. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  writing  in  1788  in 
the  ‘Federalist,’  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional treatise  ever  compiled,  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  “ a dangerous  ambition  more 
often  lurks  behind  the  specious  mask  of 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people  than 
under  the  forbidding  appearance  of  zeal 
for  the  firmness  and  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment. History  will  teach  us  that  the 
former  has  been  found  a much  more  certain 
road  to  the  introduction  of  despotism  than 
the  latter,  and  that  of  those  men  who  have 
overturned  the  liberties  of  republics  the 
greatest  number  have  begun  their  career 
by  paying  an  obsequious  court  to  the  people  ; 
commencing  as  demagogues  and  ending 
tyrants.”  On  January  13,  1837,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  habitually  couched  his  sentiments 
in  moderate  language,  expressed  a similar 
opinion  in  the  course  of  a memorable 
address  to  the  Conservatives  of  Glasgow  : 

If  you  give  your  consent  to  measures 
which  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  existing 
institutions,  what  security  have  you  that 
there  will  be  any  reaction  at  any  future 
time  ? What  security  have  you  against 
proscriptions  — against  the  creeping  forth 
of  men  of  a type  not  yet  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land,— what  security  have  you  against  the 
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ascendancy  of  blood-stained  miscreants  like 
Robespierre  and  Marat,  lusus  naturce 
hitherto  engendered,  I am  happy  to  say, 
in  France  alone,  but  from  which  no  country 
can  be  protected  if  institutions  congenial  to 
its  national  character  and  hallowed  by  the 
lapse  of  ages  are  dissolved  by  violence  or 
corrupted  by  fraud  ? You  may  rest  assured 
that  in  every  village  a miscreant  will  arise 
to  exercise  a grinding  tyranny  by  calling 
himself  the  People.’’ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  European 
State  of  any  importance,  except  Great 
Britain,  is  prepared  to  surrender  its  des- 
tinies to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  omnipo- 
tent Single  Chamber.  In  practically  every 
civilised  community  the  Second  Chamber 
of  the  Legislature  possesses  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  popular  Assembly,  and 
no  fundamental  changes  can  be  carried  out 
except  in  accordance  with  special  provisions 
inserted  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  legislative  power.  Nowhere  are 
more  stringent  safeguards  to  be  found  than 
in  the  democratic  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
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in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 
Upon  what  principle  are  the  Radical  Gov- 
ernment justified  in  setting  up  a strong 
Second  Chamber  in  South  Africa,  and 
destroying  the  powers  of  the  Second 
Chamber  in  the  Mother  Country  ? The 
advocates  of  powerful  Second  Chambers, 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out,  “do 
not  assert  that  the  decisions  of  a popularly 
elected  Chamber  are  always  or  generally 
wrong.  Their  decisions  are  very  often 
right.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  right,  and  the  more  the  diffi- 
culties of  multitudinous  government  are 
probed,  and  the  more  carefully  the  in- 
fluences acting  upon  it  are  examined,  the 
stronger  grows  the  doubt  of  the  infallibility 
of  popularly  elected  Legislatures.  What, 
then,  is  expected  from  a well-constituted 
Second  Chamber  is  not  a rival  infallibility, 
blit  an  additional  security.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  in  this  view  almost 
any  Second  Chamber  is  better  than  none. 
. . . The  conception  of  an  Upper  House 
as  a mere  revising  Body,  trusted  with  the 
privilege  of  dotting  i’s  and  crossing  t’s  in 
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measures  sent  up  by  the  other  Chamber, 
seems  as  irrational  as  it  is  poor.  What  is 
wanted  from  an  Upper  House  is  the  secur- 
ity of  its  concurrence  after  full  examination 
of  the  measures  concurred  in.”  Mr  Asquith 
himself  expressed  a similar  opinion  at  New- 
castle on  January  30,  1895.  “If  there  are 
advantages — I am  the  last  to  deny  that 
there  are  advantages — in  the  existence  of 
a Second  Chamber,  they  are  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  existence  of  an  im- 
partial, dispassionate,  reviewing  power, 
which  will  correct  slovenliness,  which  will 
check  dissipation,  and  which,  in  case  of 
extreme  need,  will  refer  back  to  the  people 
for  consideration  measures  which  the  people 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  deliberately 
approved.” 

It  may  well  be  that  in  this  country  the 
Second  Chamber  will  rest  in  the  future  upon 
an  elective  basis.  At  any  rate,  the  heredi- 
tary qualification  per  se  has  been  abandoned 
by  every  party  in  the  State ; but  the  com- 
position of  the  Second  Chamber  is  of  little 
importance  in  comparison  with  its  powers, 
and  it  is  the  foremost  and  paramount  duty 
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of  Unionists  to  work  for  the  restoration  of 
a Second  Chamber  with  authority  co-ordin- 
ate with  that  possessed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  there  is  only  one  way  by 
which  the  Unionist  Party  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  task  which  lies  before  them. 
The  claim  of  the  Radical  Party  to  be  the 
Representatives  of  the  People”  (too  long 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged)  must  be  laid 
bare  before  the  electors,  and  the  People 
must  be  made  to  appreciate  that  it  is  only 
by  repealing  the  Parliament  Act  that  they 
will  be  able  to  regain  control  of  their  own 
destinies.  If  it  is  once  realised  that  the 
Radical  Government  has  deprived  the  elec- 
tors of  their  right  to  effectually  express 
their  opinion  in  legislative  matters,  the  end 
of  the  present  Administration  will  be  near 
at  hand,  and  His  Majesty’s  present  advisers 
will  receive  their  conge  in  the  words  used 
by  Cromwell  at  the  end  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment: ^^You  must  go:  the  nation  loathes 
your  sitting.”  “ In  our  day,”  wrote  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  “ when  the  extension  of 
popular  government  is  throwing  all  the 
older  political  ideas  into  utter  confusion,  a 
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man  of  ability  can  hardly  render  a higher 
service  to  his  country  than  by  the  analysis 
and  correction  of  the  assumptions  which 
pass  from  mind  to  mind  in  the  multitude, 
without  inspiring  a doubt  of  their  truth  and 
genuineness.”  Will  the  educated  classes 
realise  their  duty  in  this  matter,  or  will 
they  remain  immersed  in  selfishness  and 
apathy,  to  their  own  undoing,  and  to  the 
danger  of  the  State  ? We  shall  see  : “ By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 


III. 


CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT 


“If  you  raise  the  question  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  you 
raise  the  whole  question.”  — Sir  William  Harcourt, 
March  9,  1886. 


CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Church  in  Wales  ought 
to  be  disestablished  because  it  numbers 
among  its  adherents  less  than  half  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Principality.  Even  if  this 
allegation  had  been  proved,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  premises  would  justify  the 
conclusion,  for,  as  Lord  Macaulay  pointed 
out  long  ago,  “the  effective  strength  of  sects 
is  not  to  be  ascertained  merely  by  counting 
heads.”  It  is  admitted  that  the  Church  is 
the  largest  religious  body  in  Wales ; that 
it  is  an  active  Church ; that  in  many 
rural  parishes  it  provides  the  only  minister 
of  religion  ; that  its  members  are  increasing, 
while  Nonconformity  is  on  the  downward 
grade ; and,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
is  disestablished  or  not,  that  no  other 
religious  body  in  Wales  is  competent  or 
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willing  to  undertake  the  obligations  of  a 
National  Church.  “Wisdom/^  it  is  said, 
“ consists  in  a capacity  to  realise  all  the 
facts.”  In  the  teeth  of  these  admitted  facts, 
would  it  be  wise  statesmanship  to  destroy 
the  existing  Establishment,  even  if  it  had 
been  proved  that  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  England  include  less  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Wales  ? 

However,  in  the  case  of  Wales  the 
argument  from  numbers  ” has  not  been 
made  out,  for  in  1905,  the  year  of  the  great 
religious  revival  in  Wales,  the  “all-inclu- 
sive ” total  of  the  four  dissenting  bodies 
amounted  to  1,032,254,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a further  100,000  to  include 
smaller  denominations,  the  total  strength 
of  religious  bodies  other  than  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  in  that  year  approxi- 
mately 1,140,000.  Since  that  date  the 
figures  of  the  Nonconformist  denominations 
show  that  their  numbers  have  decreased, 
although  in  1911  the  population  of  Wales 
had  increased  to  2,442,000.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  it  be  asserted,  with 
any  regard  to  accuracy,  that  the  Church 
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of  England  numbers  less  than  half  the 
population  of  Wales?  In  one  way  the 
respective  strength  of  the  several  denomin- 
ations can  approximately  be  ascertained, 
namely,  by  taking  a religious  census  of 
the  people,  — a course  consistently,  and 
probably  wisely,  opposed  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Established  Church.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  accurate  statistics,  the  issue 
must  be  determined  not  by  guessing 
numbers,  but  by  considering  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Church.  For  this  reason,  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  attack  which  the 
Radical  Government  has  launched  against 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  is  seldom 
appreciated.  The  promoters  of  a move- 
ment which  has  for  its  immediate  object 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  four  Welsh  Dioceses  are  wont  to  re- 
mind their  hearers  that  they  have  “no 
quarrel  with  the  Church  of  England.” 

Mr  M‘Kenna,  speaking  at  the  QueeiVs 
Hall  on  January  25,  1912,  said:  “Again 
and  again  we  must  insist  that  our  proposal 
is  limited  to  severing  the  political  tie  between 
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Church  and  State  in  Wales  ” ; and  again, 
“In  dealing  with  disestablishment,  let  me 
say  at  once  that  I shall  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  case  in  Wales.”  Such  assev- 
erations are  both  inaccurate  and  disin- 
genuous : inaccurate,  because  twenty  - four 
parishes  in  England  are  included  in  the 
scheme  of  the  present  Bill ; and  disingenu- 
ous, because  Radicals  believe  in  the  nation- 
alisation of  Church  property  with  just  as 
much  sincerity  as  they  believe  in  the  nation- 
alisation of  land,  but  in  each  case  they  are 
content  to  see  “nationalisation  proceed  by 
easy  stages.”  They  desire  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  as  a whole, 
but  rather  than  disclose  their  ultimate  objec- 
tive for  all  to  see,  they  endeavour  to  veil 
their  scheme  by  attacking,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  Welsh  Dioceses.  This  may  be 
good  tactics,  and  no  one  denies  that  Radicals 
are  “ wise  in  their  own  generation,”  but  in 
truth,  the  principles  under  which  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  possessions  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  secured  apply  with  equal  force 
not  only  to  the  Church  in  Wales  or  in  Eng- 
land, but  to  all  religious  Establishments  ; and 
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it  must  always  be  remembered  that  so  soon 
as  the  outworks  are  carried  an  assault  upon 
the  main  citadel  will  surely  follow,  and  the 
attack  upon  the  Church  as  a whole  will  be 
based  upon  the  precedent  and  fortified  by 
the  principles  which  will  have  been  created 
by  the  dismemberment  of  the  four  Dioceses 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  has  been  complete  for 
eight  centuries.  Upon  this  matter  every 
historian  is  agreed,  but  if  authority  is  neces- 
sary, it  will  suffice  to  recall  the  words  of 
Mr  Gladstone  : “ As  regards  the  identity 
of  these  churches,  the  whole  system  of 
known  law,  usage,  and  history  has  made 
them  completely  one.  There  is  a com- 
plete ecclesiastical,  constitutional,  legal,  and 
I may  add,  for  every  practical  purpose, 
historical  identity  between  the  Church  in 
Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. I think  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  separate  the  case  of  Wales  from  that  of 
England.” 

Throughout  any  inquiry,  therefore,  into 
the  propriety  of  the  Government’s  pro- 
posals, the  words  of  Bishop  Stubbs  must 
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be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  attack  is  on 
the  Church  as  a whole,  on  the  Establish- 
ment as  a whole,  on  the  continuance  of 
the  whole  historical  relations  of  the  whole 
Church  and  the  State  of  England.” 

The  questions  which  fall  to  be  decided 
are,  ought  the  Church  (i)  to  be  disestab- 
lished, (2)  to  be  disendowed  ? 

Now  the  two  questions  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  for  the  Church  was 
not  established  by  being  endowed,  nor 
was  it  endowed  by  being  established,  and 
yet,  by  a curious  association  of  ideas,  prob- 
lems distinct  in  themselves  are  so  con- 
stantly linked  together  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  the  decision  in  one  case 
would  probably  be  held  to  cover  and  con- 
trol the  answer  which  has  to  be  given  in 
the  other.  Under  these  circumstances  one 
would  expect  to  find  that  the  defence  of 
the  Church  would  be  framed  under  both 
heads,  but  in  point  of  fact  this  is  not  found 
to  be  the  case,  for  supporters  of  the  Church 
usually  confine  such  observations  as  they 
make  on  the  subject  to  an  attack  upon  the 
disendowment  proposals,  and  seldom,  if 
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ever,  mention  the  threatened  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  at  all. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  error  in  tactics,  and 
one  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  luke- 
warm reception  which  usually  awaits  argu- 
ments urged  in  favour  of  the  Established 
Church,  although  the  reason  why  this  course 
is  followed,  and  why  it  is  urged  by  many 
leaders  of  Anglicanism,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  while,  apart  alto- 
gether from  religion,  the  plain  man  can 
follow  an  argument  based  upon  the  spoli- 
ation of  ecclesiastical  endowments  held 
under  a possessory,  if  not  a statutory  title, 
of  nearly  a thousand  years,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  laymen  will  place  much 
store  upon  the  continuance  of  the  Estab- 
ment,  so  long  as  the  principle  which  under- 
lies the  system  receives  only  half-hearted 
support  from  many  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
leaders.  The  truth  is,  that  division  among 
the  clergy  has  created  indifference  among 
the  laity,  and  has  prompted  the  Church’s 
defenders  to  leave  in  its  scabbard  the 
most  potent  weapon  in  their  armoury.  A 
Church  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
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and  the  dissensions  by  which  those  who 
should  be  its  natural  protectors  are  torn 
asunder,  have  rendered  a thousandfold  more 
difficult  the  task  of  repelling  attacks  from 
Nonconformist  and  secularist  quarters. 
“ Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?” 

The  disendowment  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations which  admittedly  are  carrying 
out  their  proper  functions  is,  of  course, 
quite  indefensible  upon  any  ground  either 
of  law  or  of  morality  ; but  the  appeal  which 
arguments  based  upon  rights  of  property 
would  otherwise  make  is  apt  to  lose  force 
when  urged  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, for  it  seems  almost  repugnant  to 
the  lay  mind  that  the  clergy  should  place 
such  great  store  upon  retaining  their  merely 
material  possessions.  And  so  it  happens 
that  the  defence  of  the  Established  Church, 
based  solely  upon  rights  of  property,  is 
seldom  urged  with  conviction,  and  seldom 
received  with  marked  enthusiasm.  To  the 
plain  man  disendowment  merely  means 
“plundering  the  parson”;  disestablishment 
means  nothing  at  all.  But  by  those  who  ap- 
preciate the  purpose  of  a Church  Establish- 
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ment,  a line  of  defence  at  once  more  cogent 
and  more  profound  can  be  seen,  a defence 
which  is  relevant  both  to  Endowment  and 
to  Establishment,  and  which  sees  in  En- 
dowment the  means  whereby  alone  the 
principle  underlying  Establishment  can  be 
carried  out,  namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a Christian  State  to  protect  the  resources 
of  that  denomination  to  which  it  has  in- 
trusted the  obligation  of  providing  the 
means  of  grace  for  all  those  who  desire 
to  receive  them.  Let  the  people  understand 
how  greatly  they  benefit  under  a National 
Church,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a weapon 
far  stronger  than  an  appeal  merely  to  pro- 
tect rights  of  ownership'  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church’s  supporters : 
the  scene  of  battle  will  veer  from  disen- 
dowment  towards  disestablishment,  and  the 
vital  issue  will  be  seen  to  depend  upon 
the  answer  which  is  to  be  given  to  this 
question — Is  it  desirable  that  a State,  as 
such,  should  recognise  religion  ? 

Now  there  are  two  principles  which  under- 
lie the  establishment  of  a National  Church, 
the  second  being  consequent  upon  the  first : — 
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(1)  The  State,  as  such,  should  recognise 
that  every  national  act  should  be  a religious 
and  a Christian  act. 

(2)  As  national  character  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  individual  citizens,  all 
parishioners  should  possess  a legal  right 
to  receive  the  means  of  Christian  grace 
through  the  ministers  of  that  body  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  State,  is  best  fitted 
to  expound  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

Mr  Disraeli,  speaking  upon  the  proposed 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in 
1868,  said  : “What  I understand  by  the 
Union  of  Church  and  State  is  an  arrange- 
ment which  renders  the  State  religious  by 
investing  authority  with  the  highest  sanc- 
tions that  can  influence  the  sentiments  and 
convictions,  and  consequently  the  conduct, 
of  the  subject ; while  on  the  other  hand  it 
renders  the  Church — using  that  epithet  in 
its  noblest  and  purest  sense — political,  that 
is  to  say,  it  blends  civil  authority  with 
ecclesiastical  influence,  it  defines  and  de- 
fends the  rights  of  the  laity,  and  prevents 
the  Church  from  subsiding  into  a sacerdotal 
corporation.” 
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Who  can  doubt  that  the  State  as  such 
should  recognise  religion  ? It  is  of  course 
objected  that  ‘‘  the  religion  of  a nation  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  religion  of  the 
individuals  who  make  up  the  nation,”  and 
that  statement  is  true,  if  all  that  is  meant 
by  it  is  that  the  State  is  no  more  and  no 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  but  it  is  profoundly  untrue  if 
it  means  that  the  State  as  such  should  have 
no  religion  at  all.  Is  the  State  through 
Parliament  justified  in  promoting  the  intel- 
lectual, the  moral,  or  the  hygienic  develop- 
ment of  its  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time 
bound  to  refuse  to  recognise  the  value  of 
a religious  upbringing,  and  the  paramount 
importance  of  education  in  Christian  princi- 
ples and  piety  ? The  truth  is,  that  a State 
can  no  more  escape  from  religion  than  can 
an  individual.  Just  as  the  man  who  lives 
a moral  life  is  enabled  to  do  so  because  he 
has  inherited  moral  instincts  which  are  the 
outcome  of  a thousand  years  of  Christian 
principle  and  discipline  (however  strenu- 
ously he  may  assert  that  Christianity  has 
in  no  way  influenced  his  life),  so  it  is  im- 
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possible  for  a State  to  be  wisely  and  morally 
administered  unless  its  Government  as  such 
recognises  those  religious  principles  which 
underlie  all  right  action. 

No  one  denies  that  the  State  should 
interest  itself  in  the  physical  development 
of  the  people.  But  is  bodily  health  more 
important  to  a nation  than  spiritual  well- 
being ? Nay,  even  on  the  lower  ground 
of  political  expediency,  is  it  not  desirable 
that  the  State  as  such  should  recognise  the 
supreme  value  of  religious  instruction  ? 

Well  might  Dr  Chalmers  write:  “To 
establish  our  conclusion  it  does  not  even 
require  that  we  should  have  a parliament 
of  spiritual  men  ; for  let  them  be  utilitarians 
only,  and  that  too  in  the  coarsest  or  merely 
material  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  were  a 
mighty  advancement  of  all  their  objects 
that  the  people  should  be  trained  in  the 
principles  and  habits  of  religion.  Neither 
the  taste  of  the  nation  nor  the  scholarship 
of  the  nation  can  so  facilitate  the  business 
or  so  prodigiously  lessen  the  expenditure 
of  a Government,  as  would  the  Christianity 
of  the  nation.  It  is  this  latter  education  of 
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which  Burkes  celebrated  aphorism  holds 
most  emphatically  true,  that  it  were  the 
cheap  defence  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Are  not  the  domestic  troubles  which 
harass  our  land  due  largely  to  want  of 
sympathy  and^the  absence  among  all  classes 
of  the  discipline  of  self-control  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  ? What  is  the  use  of  col- 
lective bargaining  if  agreements  are  not  to 
be  kept  ? What  is  the  use  of  attempting 
to  govern  a people  by  means  of  a policy 
which  sets  one  class  against  another?  In- 
dividuals in  their  private  capacity  are  fully 
alive  to  the  moral  danger  ahead,  and  they 
are  equally  conscious  that  the  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  self-sacrifice  can  only  be  re- 
engendered by  inculcating  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  Christian  ideals  and  religious 
principles.  Is  the  State  in  its  corporate 
capacity  “ to  care  for  none  of  these  things”  ? 
Surely  to  moot  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

“ Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain.” 

Lord  Palmerston  in  1856  stated:  “I,  for 
one,  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a Church 
Establishment  is  a proper  part  of  the  organ- 
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isation  of  a civilised  country,  entertaining  a 
deep,  a settled,  a rooted  conviction  that  a 
Church  Establishment  is  essential  in  every 
country  in  which  it  is  thought  desirable  that 
religion  should  be  diffused  and  inculcated  on 
the  minds  of  the  population.” 

It  is  because  the  State  for  centuries  has 
recognised  that  public  no  less  than  private 
life  should  be  influenced  by  religion ; that 
Commissioners  of  assize  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  commence  their  proceedings  with 
public  prayer ; that  the  Sovereign  is  crowned 
in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Westminster;  and 
that  citizens  in  these  and  many  other  ways 
are  reminded  that  all  true  service  must  be 
dedicated  to  God.  Nay,  more,  the  national 
flag  itself,  the  emblem  of  national  life,  is 
thrice  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

If,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  a Christian  State 
to  invest  its  citizens  with  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  those  means  of 
grace  by  which  alone  national  character 
can  be  wisely  moulded,  the  State  must 
select  as  a National  Church  that  denomin- 
ation which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State, 
will  in  the  most  efficient  manner  expound 
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the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  State 
must  raise  the  selected  denomination  to  the 
status  of  a National  Church  ; the  Church  on 
its  part  undertaking — 

(1)  To  provide  spiritual  ministration  to  all 
parishioners  in  its  several  parishes  ; and 

(2)  Not  to  change  its  doctrine  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation  expressed  in  statutory 
form. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  stated  that  “the 
difference  between  a country  in  which  there 
is  no  Established  Church,  and  the  place  in 
which  happily  this  Church  is  established 
with  its  authority  and  its  correlative  duties 

is,  that  in  the  former  you  have  a number 
of  somewhat  narrow  sects,  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  influence  and  revenue 
they  may  gain  from  the  community,  while 
in  the  latter  the  church  doors  are  open 
to  all,  and  the  poor  man,  though  he  can 
bring  no  gift,  is  entitled  to  enter  and  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  re- 
ceive the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments. 
It  is  his  right,  and  none  can  bar  him  from 

it. ”  By  I and  2 Ed.  6,  c.  i,  and  other 
statutes,  a legal  right  to  the  ministration 
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of  the  clergy  is  vested  in  parishioners,  and 
a refusal  of  ministration  without  lawful  cause 
would  support  an  action  on  the  case  at 
common  law,  or  proceedings  in  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Court  against  the  offending  clergy- 
man. Such  is  the  meaning  of  a National 
Establishment  of  religion.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  an  Establishment  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 
If  laymen  once  become  aware  that  disestab- 
lishment means  the  abolition  of  the  legal 
right  of  the  laity  to  receive  the  ministrations 
of  the  Sacraments, — a right  which  is  theirs 
not  because  they  pay  for  it,  but  because 
they  are  members  of  an  Established  Church, 
— the  resentment  of  popular  audiences  will 
glow  into  a devouring  flame,  for  the  people 
will  then  realise  that  disendowment  means 
not  only  that  the  clergy  may  lose  their 
stipends,  but  that  the  means  whereby  alone 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  outcast, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  afflicted  can  receive 
Christian  ministration  will  become  drasti- 
cally restricted.  The  laity  will  never 
knowingly  consent  to  give  up  this  splendid 
heritage,  which  they  hold  not  only  for 
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themselves,  but  as  trustees  of  those  who 
shall  succeed  them. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  laity,  and  not  the  clergy,  who  will  be 
the  heaviest  losers  if  disestablishment  takes 
place.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a grave  error 
in  tactics  that  defenders  of  the  Church 
should  expose  before  popular  audiences  the 
evils  of  disendowment,  and  leave  untouched 
the  far  greater  and  more  deep-seated  evils 
which  would  follow  in  the  train  of  dis- 
establishment ? The  Establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  then,  consists  in  the 
legal  status  which  the  Church  acquired  at 
the  Reformation  in  exchange  for  the  obliga- 
tions which  she  then  undertook  to  perform. 
The  effect  of  the  Establishment  was  not 
to  confer  privileges  on  the  clergy,  but  to 
vest  legal  rights  in  the  laity.  No  one  can 
pretend  that  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth  were 
minded  to  confer  either  privileges  or  riches 
upon  the  Church.  The  fundamental  object 
of  the  Tudors  was  to  confirm  the  Royal 
Supremacy  over  all  matters  and  causes, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

There  was  no  privilege  granted  to  the 
G 
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Church  at  the  Reformation  except  the  privi- 
lege of  being  intrusted  with  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  nation  ; for  although  a State 
which  recognises  the  paramount  importance 
of  propagating  Christian  principles  is  under 
a moral  duty  to  provide  the  Established 
Church  with  the  necessary  means  of  effect- 
ng  its  purpose,  the  State  in  this  country 
has  undertaken  no  such  obligation.  With 
the  exception  of  Parliamentary  grants  be- 
tween 1818-1824,  amounting  in  all  to 
1,500,000,  for  the  erection  of  new  churches 
in  populous  districts,  and  annual  grants  to 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  between  1809-1820, 
reaching  in  the  aggregate  1,100,000,  the 
State  as  such  has  not  endowed  the  National 
Church  with  any  part  of  the  property  of 
which  ecclesiastical  corporations  stand  pos- 
sessed. Further,  the  principal  privileges 
which  the  Church  enjoys  became  vested 
in  her  long  before  the  Establishment ; her 
spiritual  and  her  coercive  jurisdiction  has 
been  conceded  to  her  from  at  least  Norman 
times  ; the  Coronation  service  of  the  Church 
and  realm  of  England,  according  to  the  late 
Dean  Hook,  has  been  substantially  the 
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same  since  the  eighth  century ; and  Bishops 
have  been  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
ever  since  it  has  existed. 

Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  has  pointed  out  that 
not  one  of  the  privileges  referred  to  above 
was  conferred  at  the  Reformation.  They 
have  all  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest 
antiquity.” 

What  objection  can  be  raised  to  such  an 
Establishment  as  this,  which  confirms  but 
does  not  create  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  clergy,  which  embodies  the  national 
recognition  of  religion,  and  which  brings 
to  the  doors  of  all  who  seek  the  means  of 
grace  the  opportunity  of  finding  them  ? 
However,  the  system  is  sometimes  attacked 
by  opponents  even  within  the  Church,  and, 
before  attempting  to  combat  the  objections 
put  forward  by  Nonconformists,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  two  ecclesiastical  reforms 
which  would  disarm  much  criticism  among 
faithful  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  unrestricted  right  of  Church  patronage, 
whereby  an  incumbent  may  be  appointed  and 
retained  in  a benefice  without  the  approba- 
tion— and,  it  may  be,  against  the  wishes — 
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of  the  parishioners,  is  a cause  of  much 
uneasiness  in  the  Church,  and  seventy  years 
ago  lost  to  the  Scottish  Church  Dr  Thomas 
Chalmers — the  most  brilliant  of  all  cham- 
pions of  Church  Establishments ; and  a 
reform  whereby  the  nomination  of  the  patron 
should  require  for  its  validity  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  parishioners  would  prove  both 
expedient  and  popular. 

Further,  in  any  scheme  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  exclusion 
of  Bishops  would  be  received  with  approval 
by  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  laity. 
It  is  in  theory,  as  in  practice,  as  unsatis- 
factory that  Bishops  should  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  that  Nonconformist  ministers 
should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  upon  which 
conduct  should  be  based ; they  should  be 
content  to  leave  in  other  hands  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  means  whereby  those 
principles  can  be  put  in  practice. 

The  position  of  the  clergy  in  France  was 
profoundly  prejudiced  by  the  unfortunate 
intervention  of  the  Church  in  “T Affaire 
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Dreyfus,”  while  in  this  country  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  in  which  the 
active  participation  of  ministers  of  religion 
in  politics  has  not  been  fraught  with  danger 
both  to  religion  and  to  the  body  politic. 

The  support  which  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  gave  to  the  Parliament  Act  in 
1 91 1,  the  first-fruits  of  which  were  avowedly 
to  be  a scheme  of  Church  Disestablishment, 
and  the  vehement  manner  in  which  many 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  advocated  the 
passing  of  the  confiscatory  clauses  of  the 
Licensing  Bill,  1908,  have  alienated  the 
sympathy  of  many  Conservative  Churchmen, 
who  hold  that  plunder  is  plunder,  whether 
what  is  taken  be  licensed  property,  or  land, 
or  ecclesiastical  endowments. 

The  course  which  the  Episcopal  Bench 
have  thought  it  right  to  pursue  in  the 
House  of  Lords  with  respect  to  recent 
legislation  goes  some  way  to  show  that 
theological  erudition  is  not  always  the  con- 
comitant of  practical  statesmanship.  But  al- 
though these  matters  undoubtedly  are  pre- 
judicial to  religion,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
affect  the  principle  of  Church  Establishment ; 
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the  main  objections  urged  against  the 
Established  Church  being — (i)  “That  the 
application  by  law  of  the  revenues  of  the 
State  to  the  maintenance  of  any  form  of 
religious  worship  and  instruction  is  con- 
trary to  reason,  hostile  to  liberty,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God” 
(Basis  of  Association  of  Liberation  Society, 
1844). 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  State  have  never  been 
applied,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church.  “ Tithe,”  wrote  Bishop  Stubbs, 
never  belonged  to  the  nation,  and  was 
not  the  gift  of  the  nation,”  because,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  “the 
Church  preached  the  payment  of  tithe  as 
a duty : the  State  gradually  came  to  en- 
force that  duty  by  legal  enactment.” 

Moreover,  upon  what  principle  is  it  right 
for  the  State  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  education  in  Christian  ideals,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrong  for  the  State  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  its  highest  duty  and 
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privilege  ‘‘to  maintain  religious  worship 
and  instruction.’’  The  Voluntaries  either 
draw  a distinction  in  principle  between  en- 
dowments derived  from  public  sources  and 
those  derived  from  private  benefactions, — 
a distinction  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
essentially  unsound,  and  which  is  irrelevant 
so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  con- 
cerned,— or  else  they  maintain  that  endow- 
ments, from  whatever  sources  they  may 
have  been  derived,  are  indefensible,  in 
which  case  the  large  and  growing  endow- 
ments of  Nonconformist  denominations  are 
seen  to  be  tainted  with  the  very  vice  which 
is  said  to  render  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  “ contrary  to  reason,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.”  Supporters 
of  the  Established  Church  do  not  complain, 
however,  that  Nonconformists  have  accepted 
from  time  to  time  large  sums  by  way  of 
Endowment,  derived  partly  from  Parlia- 
mentary grants  and  partly  from  private 
benefactions,  but  they  do  invite  Noncon- 
formists either  to  surrender  their  endow- 
ments in  support  of  their  principles,  or  else 
to  admit  that  a system  of  free  trade  in 
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Christianity  must  always  break  down  in 
practice.  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  works  ^ again 
and  again  proves  this  to  be  the  case. 

“It  is  perhaps  the  best  among  all  our 
more  general  arguments  for  a religious 
Establishment  in  a country,  that  the  spon- 
taneous demand  of  human  beings  for  re- 
ligion is  far  short  of  the  actual  interest 
which  they  have  in  it.  That  is  not  so 
with  their  demand  for  food  or  raiment,  or 
any  article  which  ministers  to  the  necessities 
of  our  physical  nature.  The  more  destitute 
we  are  of  these  articles  the  greater  is  our 
desire  after  them.  . . . The  sensation  of 
hunger  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  there 
being  as  many  bakers  in  a country  as  it  is 
good  and  necessary  for  the  country  to  have, 
without  any  national  establishment  of  bakers. 

“ Now  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  holds 
of  Christianity,  or  rather  of  Christian  in- 
struction. It  is  not  with  man’s  intellectual 
or  his  moral,  as  it  is  with  his  animal  nature. 
Although  it  be  true  that  the  longer  he  has 
been  without  food  the  more  hungry  he  is, 

^ ‘On  Church  and  College  Establishments’  and  ‘On  the 
Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a Nsition/ passim. 
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and  the  more  urgent  is  his  desire  of  food, 
yet  the  more  ignorant  a man  is,  not  the 
greater,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  less  is 
his  desire  of  knowledge.  And  this  con- 
verse proposition  is  still  more  manifestly 
true  of  his  moral  than  of  his  intellectual 
wants.  The  less  a man  has,  whether  of 
religion  or  righteousness,  the  less  does  he 
care  for  them,  and  the  less  will  he  seek 
after  them.  It  is  thus  that  nature  does  not 
go  forth  in  quest  of  Christianity,  but  Chris- 
tianity must  go  in  quest  of  nature.”  And 
again:  ‘‘A  free  trade  in  commerce  only 
seeks  to  those  places  where  it  can  make 
out  a gainful  trade  ; but  it  is  sure  to  avoid 
or  to  abandon  those  places  where,  whether 
from  the  languor  of  the  demand  or  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  it  would  be  ex- 
posed to  a losing  trade.  By  a free  trade 
in  Christianity  let  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel 
follow  the  same  law  of  movement,  and  these 
lessons  will  cease  to  be  taught  in  every  place 
where  there  is  either  not  enough  liking  for 
the  thing  or  not  enough  money  for  the 
purchase  of  it ; so  that  religion,  the  great 
and  primary  characteristic  of  which  is  that 
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it  should  be  preached  unto  the  poor,  must 
be  withheld  from  those  people  who  are  un- 
able by  poverty  to  provide  a maintenance 
for  its  teachers.’' 

Was  not  Lord  Macaulay  abundantly 
justified  when  he  said,  The  person  about 
whom  I am  uneasy  is  the  working  man. 
What  is  to  become  of  him  under  the  Vol- 
untary system  ? ” 

(2)  The  second  objection — namely,  that 
under  an  Establishment  the  State  “inter- 
venes between  a man’s  conscience  and  his 
God” — has  no  more  substance  than  the 
first.  If  Nonconformists  mean  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  any  man  is  compelled  by 
law  to  accept  any  form  of  religion,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Toleration  Acts  from  1689 
onwards  will  dissipate  the  illusion. 

If  Nonconformists  mean  that  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  are  maintained 
in  their  benefices  so  long  and  in  so  far  as 
they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  objection  comes  to 
nothing,  for  Nonconformists  in  like  man- 
ner are  only  at  liberty  to  retain  possession 
of  their  endowments  so  long  as  they 
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conform  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  trust  deeds  of  their 
Founders.  For  instance,  in  what  sense  does 
a Wesleyan  Methodist  minister  enjoy  more 
“liberty  of  conscience”  than  does  a minister 
of  the  Established  Church,  for  the  freedom 
of  each  is  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  de- 
nomination of  which  he  is  a member?  A 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  bound  to  conform  to 
the  laws  which  govern  his  Church ; while 
a Wesleyan  Methodist  under  the  Chapel 
Model  Deed  of  1832  is  “ not  free  ” to  preach 
— “ if  he  shall  maintain,  promulgate,  or  teach 
any  doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  what  is 
contained  in  certain  notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment commonly  reputed  to  be  the  notes  of 
the  said  John  Wesley,  and  in  the  first  four 
volumes  of  sermons  commonly  reputed  to  be 
written  and  published  by  him.”  Of  course, 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  State  created 
or  purported,  without  the  assent  of  Convoca- 
tion, to  alter  the  doctrine  of  the  Established 
Church,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State 
would  be  morally  and  theologically  inde- 
fensible, but  on  this  matter  the  authority 
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of  the  late  Lord  Selborne  is  clear. 
“No  State  legislation  in  England  ever 
affected  the  Creed  or  the  Orders  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  otherwise  than  by 
adding  certain  sanctions  of  law  to  what  the 
Church  had  from  the  beginning  received  : 
no  such  legislation  as  to  doctrine  or  worship 
— certainly  none  which  is  now  in  force — took 
place,  except  in  confirmation  of  what  had 
already  been  determined  and  agreed  to  in 
the  Synods  of  the  Church.”  And  in  the 
37th  Article  of  Religion  it  is  laid  down  that 
“ we  give  not  to  our  Princes  the  ministering 
either  of  God’s  Word  or  of  the  Sacraments.” 
Again,  if  it  is  urged  that  Convocation  cannot 
amend  the  doctrine,  ritual,  or  substance  of 
the  Church  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown  evidenced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
— a constitutional  practice  essential  to  any 
theory  of  Establishment, — it  may  be  an- 
swered that  in  like  manner  Nonconformist 
denominations,  without  losing  their  endow- 
ments, cannot  effectuate  any  change  in  their 
tenets  except  under  the  Dissenters  Chapels 
Act,  1844,  or  a special  Act  of  Parliament 
giving  them  power  so  to  do.  The  two  funda- 
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mental  objections  urged  by  Nonconformists 
against  Church  Establishments  therefore  fall 
to  the  ground.  Church  Establishments  are 
not  found  to  be  either  an  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  man,  or  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogatives  of  God.'^ 

The  Royal  Supremacy  over  Church  and 
State  has  remained  unchallenged  for  at  least 
300  years.  As  Head  of  the  State,  the 
Sovereign  in  the  last  resort  has  jurisdiction 
to  decide  every  dispute  in  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  in  civil  matters.  This  jurisdiction 
has  been  exercised  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  in  1164.  It  may  be  that  the 
Sovereign  should  act  in  causes  relating  to 
doctrine  and  ritual  solely  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Bishops  in  Convocation,  or  of  other 
ecclesiastical  persons.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  such  custom  has  prevailed,  and 
it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  an 
ultimate  tribunal  in  ecclesiastical  matters  so 
composed  would  command  universal  obedi- 
ence from  the  clergy.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  to  refuse  to  support  the  Establishment, 
unless  this  change  is  carried  out,  is  to  en- 
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danger  the  parochial  system,  and  thereby  to 
expose  the  nation  to  the  perils  of  materialism. 

A Church  Establishment  confirms  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  invests  the  laity 
with  a legal  right  to  receive  the  ministration 
of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  only  under  the 
parochial  system,  which  is  an  incident  of 
Church  Establishment,  that  the  Church  can 
readily  fulfil  its  sacred  mission  of  seeking  and 
saving  those  that  are  lost. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  course 
of  an  historical  address  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  defence  of  the  Establishment  in 
Ireland  in  1869,  was  careful  to  explain  that 
“ an  Establishment  is  not  its  endowments  : 
of  course  not,  any  more  than  a man  is  his 
purse, — but  to  deprive  a man  of  his  purse 
may  have  an  uncomfortable  and  unpleasant 
effect  not  only  on  his  moral  but  on  his 
spiritual  nature.'’  The  issues  raised  by  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  are  not 
identical,  but  when  the  meaning  of  dis- 
establishment is  understood,  the  effect  of 
disendowment  can  be  more  fully  appreciated. 
It  is  seen  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  laity  as  well  as  a means  of  “ plundering 
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the  parson.”  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
pointed  out  to  a meeting  of  Members  of 
Parliament  held  at  the  House  of  Commons 
in  May  1912  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  have  decreased  in  numbers  since 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
from  2050  to  1460,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  Church  to  provide  resident  ministers. 
Now,  it  is  a cardinal  Tory  principle  to  attach 
more  value  to  experience  than  to  experi- 
ments, and,  when  it  is  realised  that  the  effect 
of  disendowment,  for  example,  in  Wales, 
would  be  that  out  of  a total  of  984  incum- 
bents, 220  would  be  totally  deprived  of  their 
present  emoluments,  and  75  in  addition  would 
be  left  with  less  than  5s.  a week  to  live  upon, 
and,  when  it  is  appreciated  that  the  only 
minister  in  many  of  these  parishes  (situated 
as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  uplands  of 
Wales)  is  the  resident  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  laity  will  not  be  prepared 
readily  to  give  up,  either  in  their  own  inter- 
ests or  in  those  of  their  children,  their 
immemorial  right  to  have  the  Christian  faith 
ministered  to  them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  the 
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intention  of  the  Radical  Government  to  dis- 
establish and  disendow  one  denomination  in 
order  to  establish  and  endow  another.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Radical  Government  to 
annex  for  secular  purposes  property  held  in 
trust  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
Upon  what  principle  can  such  a scheme  be 
justified?  No  one  disputes  the  proposition 
which  Lord  Romilly  (Master  of  the  Rolls) 
laid  down  in  1869,  that  “if  a corporation 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established,  or  fulfil  the  duties  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  the  State,  according  to  all 
principles  of  good  government,  has  full 
power  to  deal  with  it.”  Nor  is  it  contended, 
if  the  Church  has  failed  in  its  purpose,  that 
its  endowments  should  not  be  taken  from  it 
and  applied  to  other  religious  purposes.  But, 
in  fact,  it  is  beyond  controversy  that  the 
Church  in  Wales  is  fulfilling  its  trust  with 
conspicuous  success,  and  no  higher  tributes 
to  its  work  could  be  paid  than  those  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Welsh  Dioceses 
by  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Asquith.  Non- 
conformist enemies  of  the  Establishment, 
however,  desire  to  see  the  Church  dis- 
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membered,  not  because  it  is  weak,  but  because 
it  is  strong ; not  because  its  influence  is 
waning,  but  because  year  by  year  its  teach- 
ing is  proving  more  attractive  to  the  people. 
They  urge  that  the  advance  of  the  Church 
involves  the  decline  of  Nonconformity,  but 
why,  on  that  ground,  ought  the  Church  in 
Wales  to  be  disestablished  and  disendowed  ? 
Further,  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish  Church  promised  that  “every  vested 
interest  shall  receive  absolute  compensation 
and  satisfaction.’'  It  is  not  only  the  clergy 
but  the  laity  who  have  vested  rights  in  the 
Established  Church.  What  compensation 
are  laymen  to  receive  under  the  Bill  for  the 
loss  of  a vested  and  legal  right  to  receive  the 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments  ? The  obliga- 
tions of  the  State  towards  corporate  property 
are  analogous  to  those  of  a trustee.  Upon 
what  principle  is  a trustee  justified  in  ap- 
propriating to  himself  the  property  of  which 
he  is  the  fiduciary?  To  these  questions  no 
satisfactory  answer  is  suggested  or  can  be 
given.  The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill 
will  cripple  the  resources  of  the  Church 
without  conferring  any  benefits  upon  Non- 
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conformity.  It  will  strike  a blow  at  the 
rights  of  the  laity,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
foundly intensify  sectarian  bitterness,  and  if 
it  is  placed  on  the  Statute-book  every  other 
Church  Establishment  will  be  threatened 
with  a similar  fate.  Is  it  possible  to  prevent 
its  passage  into  law  ? In  one  way  only  can 
such  a catastrophe  be  averted  and  the  attack 
upon  the  Church  brought  to  nothing,  and 
that  is,  by  explaining  to  public  audiences  that 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Church  involves  not  only  the  spoliation 
of  the  clergy,  but  an  invasion  of  their  im- 
memorial legal  rights. 


IV. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  EMPIRE 


“We  shall  be  under  one  Sovereign,  but  the  question  is  : 
Shall  we  be  under  one  sovereign  power?  The  sovereign 
power  is  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Will  the 
power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  remain  sovereign  in 
Ireland?  Nominally  it  will  remain.  Will  it  be’ real?” — 
Lord  Hartington,  April  8,  1886. 
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Home  Rule  excites  little  interest  in  the 
constituencies  outside  Ireland.  Public  audi- 
ences become  listless  and  inattentive  the 
moment  the  subject  is  mooted.  No  one 
fully  understands  the  complicated  financial 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  the  electors,  for 
the  most  part,  altogether  fail  to  appreciate 
its  significance  for  themselves.  Various 
reasons  are  given  to  account  for  this  deplor- 
able state  of  things.  It  is  sometimes  urged, 
and  with  no  little  force,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  considerable  amount  of 
interest  will  be  excited  in  a Bill  which 
cannot  become  operative  for  nearly  two 
more  years.  “ Who  can  tell,”  it  is  pointed 
out,  “ what  may  not  have  happened  before 
the  Bill  passes  into  law?”  Behold  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  Parliament  Act 
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Upon  the  electorate!  In  truth,  the  public 
have  not  had  long  to  wait  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  new  conditions  under  which 
Parliament  in  this  country  carries  on  its 
business.  Radical  Ministers  reiterate  that 
measures  must  be  pressed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  or  without  ade- 
quate debate,  in  order  to  find  their  place 
on  the  Statute  - book  before  the  next 
General  Election.  Such  precipitancy,  how- 
ever, is  quite  unnecessary  unless  the 
Government  are  minded  to  promote  legis- 
lation of  which  the  electors  do  not  ap- 
prove. If  a measure  happens  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Parliament  Act 
which  should  give  its  supporters  a 
moment’s  anxiety ; for  whether  a General 
Election  intervenes  or  not,  the  Bill  will 
become  law  after  the  two  years  have 
elapsed.  Why,  then,  should  the  Guillo- 
tine and  the  Closure  be  so  rigorously 
applied  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill?  Further, 
if  the  Bill  is  one  which  will  be  carried 
anyhow  over  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  does  it  not  become  of  the  utmost 
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importance,  for  that  reason  alone,  and 

apart  altogether  from  other  considerations, 

that  full  discussion  of  the  measure  should 
be  permitted  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
And,  surely,  the  paramount  importance  of 
sober  and  adequate  consideration  in  the 

House  of  Commons  of  what  may  be  called 
a Parliament  Act  Bill,  becomes  even  more 
patent  when  it  is  remembered  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  that  ludicrous  Act,  the  House 
of  Commons  can  never  themselves  amend 
the  Bill  in  the  second  or  third  Sessions  (for 
in  that  event  the  Act  will  no  longer  apply), 
however  desirable  such  amendments  may  be 
in  themselves,  and  however  great  may  be 
the  number  of  members  who  wish  to  see 
the  amendments  inserted  in  the  Bill. 

“ The  moving  finger  writes ; and  having  writ. 

Moves  on  ; nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a line. 

Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a word  of  it.” 

The  reason  why  the  restrictions  on  debate 
in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  are  more  drastic 
than  have  ever  before  been  known  is  as 
obvious  as  it  is  disgraceful.  The  Radical 
Government  realise  that  the  electors  at  a 
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General  Election  would  be  no  more  likely 
to  endorse  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  to  - day  than  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be  in  1886  and  in  1895.  They 
are  more  concerned,  therefore,  to  keep 
their  majority  intact  than  to  produce  a 
well  - considered  measure,  and  deem  it  of 
greater  moment  to  place  a Home  Rule 
Bill,  good  or  bad,  upon  the  Statute  - book 
within  the  lifetime  of  this  Parliament,’’ 
than  to  consult  the  people  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  are  for  ever  proclaiming 
themselves  to  be.  In  this  way  both  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  electorate 
are  corrupted.  The  House  of  Commons 
becomes  a mere  machine  for  registering 
the  decrees  of  the  Cabinet,  while  the 
electors,  because  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
into  law  is  felt  to  be  problematical,  reso- 
lutely refuse  to  take  any  interest  in  a 
scheme  of  legislation  disastrous  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Empire. 
Another  reason  which  is  sometimes  as- 
signed for  the  apathy  of  the  public  in 
respect  of  Home  Rule,  is  the  general  be- 
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lief  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  in  some 
form  or  another  is  a foregone  conclusion, 
and  that  the  claim  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
to  autonomy  must  sooner  or  later  be  con- 
ceded. “Whatever  we  do  we  cannot  pre- 
vent the  Bill  passing,  and,  after  all.  Home 
Rule  concerns  Ireland  more  than  it  does 
Great  Britain,  and  if  Irishmen  want  it, 
well,  let  them  have  it.”  Who  is  there  who 
has  not  heard  this  view  enunciated  over 
and  over  again  ? That  it  is  widespread 
among  both  the  educated  and  uninstructed 
classes  is  an  undoubted  fact ; but  could 
anything  be  more  contrary  to  common- 
sense,  or  more  likely  to  enervate  the  poli- 
tical vigour  of  the  people  ? It  is  a com- 
monplace among  experienced  observers 
that  in  politics  nothing  is  a foregone  con- 
clusion, and  that  no  measure  must  needs 
pass.  On  the  contrary,  unless  a Bill  is 
backed  by  public  opinion,  it  is  wellnigh 
hopeless  to  expect  to  see  it  carried  into 
law,  while  the  resolute  opposition  of  a sur- 
prisingly few  enthusiasts  can  bar  the  pass- 
age of  a Bill  promoted  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Home 
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Rule  Bill  of  1912  will  almost  certainly 
prove  abortive,  but  if  the  struggle  ends  in 
this  way  the  credit  will  in  no  wise  be  due 
to  the  opponents  of  Home  Rule  in  England, 
whose  lack  of  energy  is  simply  colossal,  but 
solely  to  the  courage  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  inhabitants  of  North-East  Ulster.  Who 
will  deny  that  if  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen 
had  been  endued  with  but  a tithe  of  the 
virility  possessed  by  Ulstermen,  the  days 
of  the  present  Administration  would  long 
ago  have  been  numbered,  and  the  reins 
of  government  would  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a party  whose  policy  is  not  to 
disrupt  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  con- 
solidate the  several  units  of  the  British 
Empire  into  a single  Imperial  organisation  ? 

Now,  what  is  the  test  by  which  Home 
Rule  must  be  judged  ? Surely,  it  is  this. 
Will  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland 
tend  to  forward  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire,  or  will  it  not?  However  bene- 
ficial the  grant  of  autonomy  in  her  own 
affairs  may  be  for  Ireland,  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  for  the  good  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  support  of 
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any  reasonable  or  loyal  British  citizen. 
Every  one  agrees  that  this  is  the  test  to 
be  applied.  Mr  Gladstone,  when  intro- 
ducing the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  April  8, 
1886,  said  that  ‘Hhe  unity  of  the  Empire 
must  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy ; the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  must  be  preferred 
to  the  security  and  advantage  of  the  part.” 
In  these  critical  times,  when  the  lines  upon 
which  the  Empire  is  to  develop  in  the 
future  occupy  so  large  a place  in  the  minds 
of  all  thoughtful  men,  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Nationalists’  claim  must  be  clearly 
understood.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
real  position  the  three  Home  Rule  Bills 
may  for  the  moment  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. No  doubt  Mr  Redmond,  and 
those  who  hold  with  him,  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1912,  just 
as  Mr  Parnell  was  prepared  to  take  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  but  neither  in  1886,  nor  in  1912 
were  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  prepared 
to  accept  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  a “ final 
settlement”  of  the  Irish  question.  Speaking 
at  Newry,  on  June  16,  1897,  Mr  Redmond 
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frankly  stated  the  position  which  the  Nation- 
alists had  taken  up  : — 

“ I remember  when  Parnell  was  asked  whether  he 
would,  on  behalf  of  the  united  Nationalist  nation  that 
he  represented,  accept  as  a final  settlement  the  Home 
Rule  compromise  proposed  by  Gladstone.  I remember 
his  answer.  He  said,  ‘ I believe  in  the  policy  of  taking 
from  England  anything  we  can  wring  from  her  which 
will  strengthen  our  arms  to  go  on  for  more.  I will 
accept  the  Home  Rule  compromise  of  Gladstone  as 
an  instalment  of  our  rights^  but  I refuse  to  say  that 
it  is  a final  settlement  of  the  National  question,  and 
I declare  that  no  man  shall  set  a boundary  to  the 
onward  march  of  the  nation.’  That  is  our  motto.” 

And  again,  at  Limerick,  on  September 

II,  1910: — 

“ I desire  to  say  here  to  all  English  statesmen  that  we 
stand  in  this  question  precisely  where  Parnell  stood.” 

The  meaning  which  Nationalists  attach 
to  Home  Rule,  then,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  terms  of  the  various  Bills  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Radical  Party.  It  is  necessary  to  look 
out  and  beyond  those  measures  if  the  real 
claim  which  the  Nationalists  put  forward 
is  to  be  understood.  Mr  Asquith,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  April  ii, 
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1912,  once  again  showed  that  he  had  lost 
any  flickering  glimmer  of  Imperialism  which 
he  may  once  have  possessed,  and  demon- 
strated how  utterly  unable  he  was  to  bring 
his  mind  into  touch  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  supporters  of  Imperial  organisation 
either  in  the  Mother  Country  or  in  the 
Dominions,  by  stating  : — 

“ We  are  here  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  can  neither  surrender  nor  share 
its  supreme  authority  with  any  other  body,  or  any 
other  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions.  That  is  the 
cardinal  principle  on  which  the  Bill  is  founded.  . . . 
The  supreme  power  and  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  to  remain  unimpaired  and  unchallenged. 
We  mean  this  Bill  to  confer  on  Ireland  in  regard  to 
Irish  concerns  local  autonomy,  subject  only  to  such 
reservations  and  safeguards  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require.” 

But  what  are  “Irish  concerns”?  No 
one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  give  an 
intelligible  meaning  to  the  term.  If  the 
goal  of  Irish  Nationalism  is  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  purely  local  affairs,  why  was 
the  Irish  Councils  Bill  of  1907  rejected 
with  contempt  by  the  Nationalist  Conven- 
tion ? Few  people  realise  how  ample  was 
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the  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  local  affairs 
which  was  to  be  conferred  by  this  Bill  upon 
the  Irish  Council.  It  may  be  not  uninterest- 
ing to  recall  what  the  measure  was  promoted 
to  effect.  An  Irish  Council  composed  of 
io6  members  was  to  be  set  up  to  administer 
local  affairs  in  Ireland.  To  this  body  was 
to  be  transferred  all  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works,  the  Inspector  of  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Schools,  the  Registrar- 
General,  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board.  In  addition,  the  Irish  Council  was 
to  possess  control  over  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, and  all  other  powers  given  by 
any  future  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  or  any  Government  department 
which  were  not  expressly  excluded  from  the 
ambit  of  its  jurisdiction.  An  Irish  Fund 
was  to  be  created  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Irish  Council  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
out  of  which  the  expenses  of  administration 
were  to  be  defrayed,  and  this  Fund  was 
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to  be  replenished  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  this  country,  and  was  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Irish  Council,  subject  to 
the  amount  being  readjusted  by  Parliament 
every  five  years.  If  devolution  in  respect 
of  Irish  affairs  was  the  goal  of  National- 
ism (and  Unionists  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  will  be  ready  to  grant  to  Ireland  the 
right  to  manage  her  purely  local  affairs), 
surely  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  went  a long 
way  along  the  road  towards  it.  Yet  the 
Nationalists  would  have  none  of  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  can  be  no  half-way  house, 
so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, between  control  by  a United  Parlia- 
ment and  Separation.  Every  intermediate 
proposal  is  a snare  and  a delusion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  draw  the  line  between  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  the  affairs  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  point  can  be  clinched  in 
a sentence.  After  the  grant  of  local  auto- 
nomy to  Ireland,  is  Ireland  to  be  represented 
at  Westminster  or  not?  If  not,  how  can 
Ireland  be  expected  to  consider  herself  bound 
by  the  decrees  of  the  British  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  in  which  she  is  unrepresented. 
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and  in  the  shaping  of  whose  policy  she  has 
no  voice  ? On  the  other  hand,  while  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotsmen  are  not  entitled  to 
take  any  part  in  legislation  with  regard  to 
Irish  affairs,  are  Irish  members  to  sit  at 
Westminster  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on 
Imperial  affairs  ? The  unfairness  and  ab- 
surdity of  this  proposal  was  once  and  for  all 
time  exposed  by  Mr  Gladstone  himself,  when 
introducing  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  : — 

“ When  these  gentlemen,  coming  here  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  Imperial  questions  alone,  could  dislodge 
the  Government  which  is  charged  with  the  entire  in- 
terests of  England  and  Scotland,  I ask,  what  becomes 
of  the  distinction  between  Imperial  and  non-imperial 
affairs  ? I believe  the  distinction  to  be  impossible,  and, 
therefore,  I arrive  at  the  next  conclusion,  that  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  and  Irish  peers  cannot,  if  a 
domestic  legislature  be  given  to  Ireland,  justly  retain  a 
seat  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.” 

It  is  patent,  then,  that  the  grant  to 
Ireland  “in  regard  to  Irish  concerns  of 
local  autonomy  ” is  incompatible  with  re- 
tention by  the  British  Parliament  of  an 
overriding  jurisdiction  either  in  respect  of 
Imperial  or  of  local  affairs.  When  once 
this  is  made  clear  the  claim  of  the 
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Irish  Nationalists  can  be  easily  understood. 
Neither  Mr  Parnell  nor  Mr  Redmond,  nor 
Mr  Devlin,  the  de  facto  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,”  have  ever  laboured  under  any 
illusion  in  respect  of  this  matter.  They 
appreciate  that  local  autonomy  involves 
Irish  Independence  ; and  it  is  for  that 
reason,  and  that  reason  alone,  that  they  are 
found  ready  to  take  the  measures  of  Home 
Rule  which  are  proffered  as  “ an  instalment  ” 
of  better  things  to  come.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  that,  except  upon  platforms 
in  England  and  Scotland,  these  gentlemen 
have  never  been  at  pains  to  mask  their  in- 
tentions. “ The  cant  about  the  union  of 
hearts  must  be  given  up,”  as  Mr  Redmond 
has  pointed  out. 

“ None  of  us,”  said  Mr  Parnell  on  February  20,  1880, 
“ whether  we  are  in  America  or  Ireland,  or  wherever  we 
may  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the  last 
link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England^' ; 

and  again  at  Cork  in  January  1885 — 

“No  man  has  the  right  to  fix  the  boundary  to  the  march 
of  a nation  ; no  man  has  the  right  to  say  to  his  country, 

‘ Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further  ’ ; and  we  have 
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never  attempted  to  fix  ne  plus  ultra  to  the  progress  of 
Ireland’s  nationhood,  and  we  never  shall.” 

“ Speaking  for  myself,”  he  added  at  Castlebar  in 
November  1885,  “and  I believe  for  the  Irish  people 
and  for  all  my  colleagues,  I have  to  declare  that  we  will 
never  accept,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  anything 
but  the  full  complete  right  to  manage  our  own  affairs, 
and  to  make  our  land  a nation ; to  secure  for  her,  free 
from  outside  control,  the  right  to  direct  her  own  course 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.” 

Mr  Redmond  has  over  and  over  again 
expressed  the  same  sentiment.  At  Navan 
on  December  8,  1895,  he  stated — 

“ Our  principles  are  easily  defined.  They  are  the 
independence  of  Ireland  and  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  of  all  her  sons.  . . . ‘ Ireland  for  the  Irish  ’ 
is  our  motto,  and  the  consummation  of  all  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  is,  in  one  word,  to  drive  English  rule^ 
sooner  or  later^  bag  and  baggage  from  our  country! 

At  Buffalo  on  September  27,  1910 — 

“ I have  come  here  to-day  to  America  to  ask  you  to 
give  us  your  aid  in  a supreme,  and  I believe  a 
final,  effort  to  dethrone  once  and  for  all  the  English 
Government  of  our  country.  ...  I would  go  back, 
if  necessary,  to  the  state  of  servitude  and  oppression 
which  existed  100  years  ago  in  Ireland  if  in  exchange 
I could  get  once  again  established  on  Irish  soil  the 
principle  of  national  self-government.  Without  freedom 
all  these  great  concessions  are  valueless,  or,  at  any  rate, 
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such  value  as  they  possess  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Irish  people 
and  push  on  to  the  goal  of  National  Independence ^ 

I believe,”  said  Mr  Devlin  in  November 
1908,  in  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
England  until  Ireland  is  as  free  as  the  air 
we  breathe”;  while  Mr  Dillon,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  ii,  1898, 
point-blank  stated  the  true  position  : — 

“ You  spoke  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  Irish  Parliament  as  the  full  Nationalist 
demand.  Now  I say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  advanced  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  that  is  not 
the  full  Nationalist  demand.  (Mr  Redmond)  Separa- 
tion. (Mr  Dillon)  Yes^  that  is  the  full  Nationalist 
demand.  That  is  the  right  on  which  we  stand,  the 
Nationalist  right  of  Ireland.” 

Separation,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  goal 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party.  The  fact 
is  quite  obvious,  their  leaders  are  not 
careful  to  deny  it,  and  the  real  situation 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  wish 
to  appreciate  the  effect  that  Home  Rule 
Bills  are  likely  to  have  upon  Ireland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Empire. 
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Will  an  Irish  Government,  administered 
by  men  with  sentiments  and  aspirations  such 
as  these,  be  likely  to  concern  itself  with 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  as  a whole  ? Will 
it  be  careful  to  do  nothing  which  could 
imperil  the  maintenance  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? Will  it  regard  the  interest  of 
the  Empire  at  large?  Will  Ireland  possess 
a subordinate  Parliament  or  an  insubordinate 
one  ? By  the  answer  to  these  questions 
let  Home  Rule  be  judged. 

That  every  Home  Rule  Bill  which  has 
been  produced  up  to  the  present  time  is 
quite  unworkable  must  be  obvious  to  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  need  not  be 
demonstrated  again.  The  point  is  made 
clear  enough  when  it  is  remembered  that 
under  the  Bill  of  1912,  while  Ireland  is 
entitled  to  impose  taxes,  Great  Britain  has 
to  collect  them,  and  while  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment is  responsible  for  law  and  order,  the 
British  Parliament  remains  in  control  of 
the  police.  No  Bill  containing  such  pro- 
visions as  these  could  possibly  work.  But 
let  it  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
that  the  Bill  would  be  workable,  yet  the 
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question  still  remains  : what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  upon  Ireland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Empire  ? Will  it  bring 
peace  to  Ireland,  or  a sword  ? The  answer 
will  be  found  in  the  following  passage 
taken  from  the  speech  of  Mr  Asquith,  on 
April  1 1,  1912  : — 

“You  are  refusing  to  recognise  the  deliberate  con- 
stitutional demands  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation, 
repeated  and  ratified.”  (Sir  C.  Kinloch  Cooke)  “What 
nation  ? ” (The  Prime  Minister)  “ What  nation  ? 
The  Irish  nation.” 

There  lies  the  crux  of  the  problem  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned.  For  Ireland  has 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  history, 
been  a single  nation.  Before  the  first  Eng- 
lish invasion  of  Ireland,  now  more  than 
seven  centuries  ago,  Ireland  was  split  up 
into  a number  of  rival  factions.  Racial 
antipathies  from  that  time  onward  have 
never  been  dissipated,  and  rival  parties 
have  never  been  able  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences. Will  it  tend  to  the  peace  or  welfare 
of  Ireland  that  Ulster,  admittedly  smaller 
in  numbers,  should  be  under  the  heel  of 
the  Nationalists?  This  difficulty  is  admit- 
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ted  even  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  but 
these  gentlemen  urge  that  “ safeguards  ” 
are  provided  in  the  Bill  by  which  the  rights 
of  the  minority  will  be  adequately  protected. 
Hear  what  Mr  Dillon  had  to  say  on  this 
matter  of  safeguards  at  Salford,  on  Nov- 
ember 21,  1 91 1 : — 

“Then  there  was  the  question  of  guarantees.  The 
Irish  Party  were  asked  if  they  were  willing  that  guar- 
antees should  be  inserted  in  the  Home  Rule  measure  to 
protect  the  Protestant  minority.  I attach  no  impor- 
tance to  those  guarantees  at  all.  I do  not  believe  that 
artificial  guarantees  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  are  any  real 
protection.” 

After  a statement  such  as  that  nothing 
further  need  be  said  on  this  point.  Then, 
again,  the  loyalists  in  Ireland  are  exhorted 
to  put  their  trust  in  the  “ toleration  ’’  of  the 
Nationalists.  So  they  were  in  1898,  when 
Local  Government  was  given  to  Ireland. 

“We  desire  toleration,”  said  Mr  Redmond  on  Sept- 
ember 13,  1898,  “in  the  public  life  of  Ireland.  For 
my  part, — and  I know  I speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Parnellites  of  Dublin, — for  my  part,  I would  be  willing 
to  give  them  ...  all  through  Ireland  a fair,  I would 
even  say  a generous,  share  of  representation.” 


What  has  been  the  result  ? 
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Members  of  Irish  County  Councils. 


Unionists. 

Nationalists. 

Indefinite. 

Radical. 

Total. 

Ulster  . 

. II5 

122 

2 

10 

249 

Munster 

2 

225 

- 

— 

227 

Leinster 

12 

317 

4 

— 

333 

Connaught , 

• ^ 

142 

- 

— 

H3 

Total  , 

. 130 

806 

6 

10 

952 

Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be 
right,”  because  she  knows  that  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  depends  her 
welfare,  her  liberty,  possibly  even  her 
political  existence.  But  will  such  an  im- 
passe be  good  either  for  Ireland  or  for  the 
Empire  ? 

Again,  since  the  Wyndham  Land  Act  of 
1903,  aided  by  the  unselfish  devotion  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  face  of  Ireland 
has  been  changed. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,”  said  Mr  Redmond,  in 
the  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  “ the  Irish  farmer  could 
not  call  his  soul  his  own.  All  incentive  to  labour 
was  taken  away  from  him.  With  your  help  we  have 
emancipated  the  peasantry.  One-half  of  the  whole 
area  of  Ireland  is  now  owned  by  the  Irish.  Fifty 
per  cent  more  is  being  got  out  of  the  soil  than  ever 
before.  The  land  is  dotted  with  happy  homes  of 
emancipated  people.  The  mud  hovels  are  being  re- 
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placed  by  decent  slate  homes,  with  flowers  around 
them,  on  plots  rented  to  them  at  ridiculously  low 
figures.  England  not  only  impoverished  Ireland,  but 
condemned  her  to  ignorance.  Now  the  schools  are 
being  rebuilt,  the  teachers  are  getting  better  pay,  and 
we  have  established  a great  democratic  University.” 

Judged  by  any  test,  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  Ireland  reads  like  a fairy  tale. 
Was  not  Lord  Salisbury  abundantly  justi- 
fied when  he  said,  “ Give  me  twenty  years 
of  firm  government,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  will  become  a 
matter  perfectly  practicable  and  easy  ” ? 
The  great  statesman  during  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  1893  said — 

“ I will  give  you  the  policy  which  we  recommend 
in  the  language  of  two  great  men.  One  shall  be  the 
language  of  Mr  Gladstone  : ‘ Patient  continuance  in 

well-doing,’  and  the  other  shall  be  the  language  of 
President  Lincoln,  ‘ Keep  on  pegging  away.’  ” 

But  will  the  good  work  be  continued 
under  the  Nationalist  Parliament  ? 

“ I tell  these  men  [z.e.,  the  landlords],”  said  Mr 
Dillon  in  October  19 ii,  “that  the  sands  in  the  hour- 
glass are  running  out  fast.  Home  Rule  is  coming. 
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and  we  will  get  it,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and 
when  Home  Rule  has  come,  and  there  is  an  Irish 
Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin,  I do  not  think  they  will 
get  English  Ministers  to  trouble  themselves  much 
about  their  woes  in  future.  They  will  make  their 
bed  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  be  it  long  or 
short,  they  will  have  to  be  on  that  bed.  It  is  better 
for  them  to  make  friends  with  their  own  people  while 
there  is  yet  time.” 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  who  can  honestly 
say  that  Home  Rule  will  benefit  Ireland  ? 
Has  not  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  Adam 
Smith,  written  before  the  Act  of  Union  had 
been  passed,  been  amply  justified  by  events  ? 

“ By  a union  with  Great  Britain  Ireland  would 
gain  besides  the  freedom  of  trade  other  advantages 
much  more  important,  and  which  would  much  more 
than  compensate  any  increase  of  taxes  that  might 
accompany  that  Union.  . . . Without  a Union  with 
Great  Britain  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  not  likely 
for  many  ages  to  consider  themselves  as  one  people.” 

But,  if  Home  Rule  will  not  benefit  Ireland, 
cui  bono  ? 

Can  any  one  be  found  who  will  seriously 
affirm  that  Great  Britain  will  be  the  gainer 
if  the  scheme  is  carried  through  ? Mr 
Gladstone  in  1886,  and  again  in  1893, 
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relied  upon  precedents  created  in  other 
countries.  On  April  8,  1886,  he  referred 
to  Norway  and  Sweden  : — 

“With  two  countries  so  united,  what  has  been  the 
effect?  Not  discord,  . . . but  a constantly  growing 
sympathy,  and  every  man  who  knows  their  condition 
knows  that  I speak  the  truth  when  I say  that  in 
every  year  that  passes  the  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes 
are  more  and  more  feeling  themselves  to  be  the 
children  of  a common  country,  united  by  a tie  which 
is  never  to  be  brokenr 

He  relied  also  on  the  case  of  Russia  and 
Finland : — 

“What  do  you  say  to  the  case  of  Finland?  Finland 
has  perfect  legislative  autonomy,  the  management  of 
her  own  affairs,  the  preservation  of  her  own  institutions. 
That  state  of  things  has  given  contentment  to  Finland, 
and  might  be  envied  by  many  better  known,  and  more 
famous  parts  of  the  world.” 

In  1893  bound  to  modify  his  former 

opinion,  so  far  as  Norway  and  Sweden  were 
concerned,  but  he  added — 

“ I have  paid  some  attention  to  the  case  of  those 
countries.  I feel  a great  interest  in  them,  and  I am 
perfectly  persuaded  that  if  common-sense  and  modera- 
tion prevail,  that  Union  will  be  maintained,  and  will 
become  firmer  and  firmer  for  the  blessing  of  many 
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generations.  . . . My  fourth  proposition  is  that  Unions 
accompanied  with  legislative  autonomy  have  been 
attended  in  all  cases  with  success,  either  complete  or 
considerable.  I think  that  it  will  be  admitted  that 
Austria-Hungary  offers  to  us  a case  of  considerable 
success.  They  have  saved  Austria-Hungary  from  a 
terrible  danger,  and  they  have  established  her  upon 
the  whole  in  a condition  of  honour,  tranquillity,  and 
strength.  Long  may  that  continue  ! ” 

For  obvious  reasons  no  one  is  prepared 
to  rely  on  these  precedents  to-day.  Mr 
Asquith  sought  to  support  the  theory  that 
Home  Rule  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
Great  Britain  on  one  ground  alone,  that 
it  would  relieve  the  pressure  of  business 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  But  would  it? 
Surely  this  would  only  be  the  case  if  Ireland 
ceased  to  send  representatives  to  West- 
minster, and  a distinction  could  be  drawn 
between  Irish  and  Imperial  affairs. 

On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  quite  certain 
that  unless  Great  Britain  parts  company 
with  Ireland  she  will  never  be  able  to  part 
company  with  Irish  affairs?  And  yet,  upon 
the  flimsy  pretext  that  there  will  be  less 
business  at  Westminster,  Great  Britain  is 
asked  to  consent  to  the  disintegration  of 
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the  United  Kingdom.  No  other  ground 
is  given  ; no  other  ground  can  be  suggested. 
Just  consider  what  the  position  of  the  ‘‘pre- 
dominant partner”  would  be  if  Home  Rule 
became  un  fait  accompli.  “What  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Act  of  Union?” 
Lord  Hartington  asked  in  1886.  “It  is 
the  creation  of  one  Sovereign  Legislature, 
which  is  thenceforth  the  sole  legislative 
body  for  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.”  That  will  be  given  up. 
“The  real  unity  of  a Kingdom,”  said  Sir 
Henry  James  in  the  same  debate,  “must 
depend  upon  the  unity  of  its  laws.  I do 
not  mean  by  that  that  there  must  be 
identity  of  laws.  But  what  I mean  is, 
that  there  must  be  a power  which  can 
make  identical  laws  for  a Kingdom  sup- 
posed to  be  united.”  Yes,  but  in  future 
there  will  be  different  laws  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  laws  will  be  admin- 
istered in  a different  spirit.  Further,  while 
Ireland  is  to  pay  nothing  towards  Imperial 
Defence  and  other  National  charges,  she  will 
receive  a sum  of  at  least  ;^2,ooo,ooo  a-year, 
to  enable  her  to  carry  on  without  becoming 
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bankrupt,  out  of  the  pockets  of  British  rate- 
payers. Nay,  more,  the  Irish  Parliament 
will  be  at  liberty  to  set  up  Customs  Houses, 
and,  as  specified  in  the  Bill,  to  levy  Customs 
Duties  upon  goods  imported  into  Ireland. 
The  importance  of  this  concession  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  It  is  strenuously 
urged  by  the  Radical  Government  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
set  up  a protective  system  in  Ireland ; but 
if  these  protestations  are  genuine,  what  was 
the  use  of  giving  power  to  Ireland  in  the 
Bill  to  levy  Customs  Duties  at  all  ? 

But,  it  will  be  said,  of  course.  Great 
Britain  will  have  some  control  over  Irish 
affairs  in  these  circumstances.'’  Not  at  all. 
Great  Britain  is  to  have  no  control  over 
Irish  affairs,  while  42  Irish  members  are 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  West- 
minster, and  exercise  control  over  the  local 
affairs  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
What  can  possibly  be  said  in  favour  of 
such  a scheme  as  this  ? 

However,  untenable  as  the  financial  pro- 
visions in  the  Bill  are  found  to  be,  the 
main  objection  to  Home  Rule  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  Great  Britain  is  derived 
from  strategical  rather  than  from  financial 
considerations.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1834, 
stated  the  fundamental  case  against  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  in  two  words,  “ opposuit 
natura.”  Great  Britain  cannot  afford  to 
have  an  autonomous  nation  at  her  very 
doors.  The  story  of  Ireland  from  the 
very  earliest  days  of  English  rule  proves 
this  beyond  all  controversy.  How  often 
have  the  enemies  of  England  turned  their 
eyes  to  Ireland  as  a vantage-ground  from 
which  they  might  attack  the  main  island ! 
Englishmen  hope  and  believe,  notwithstand- 
ing disloyal  utterances  by  Nationalist  leaders 
in  the  past,  that  the  dominant  party  in 
Ireland  would  not  prove,  in  any  time  of 
trouble,  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Great  Britain. 
But  the  preservation  of  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  is  not  a matter  which  can  safely 
be  left  to  depend  upon  the  continued 
loyalty  of  Irishmen,  any  more  than  the 
naval  supremacy  of  the  British  Empire  can 
be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  goodwill  of 
foreign  nations.  Political  changes  may 
crowd  one  upon  the  other,  but  the  geo- 
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graphical  position  of  the  two  islands  re- 
mains unchanged ; and,  because  of  their 
physical  proximity  to  each  other,  the  two 
Kingdoms  must  remain  united  for  their 
mutual  protection  and  welfare. 

Now,  if  this  reasoning  is  sound,  what 
need  is  there  of  further  argument  ? Such 
a scheme  must  surely  be  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 
Nevertheless,  curious  though  it  may  appear 
to  be,  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  frequently 
advocated  upon  the  very  ground  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  course  of  Imperial  de- 
velopment, and  a further  step  towards  Im- 
perial consolidation.  Failure  to  understand 
the  trend  of  Imperialist  movement  has  not  in- 
frequently won  a convert  to  the  Home  Rule 
cause.  It  is  well  to  think  the  matter  out. 

Are  there  not  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct movements  stirring  within  the  Im- 
perial organism  of  the  British  Empire? — 
the  movement  of  the  minor  bodies  which 
together  form  each  Imperial  unit,  and  the 
movement  of  the  several  units  themselves 
towards  the  Imperial  entity,  of  which  they 
in  their  turn  are  the  constituents.  Take, 
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for  example,  the  latest  unit  in  the  British 
Empire,  United  South  Africa.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  minor  bodies — Cape  Colony, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  and 
Natal — are  gradually  substituting  for  their 
sense  of  nationhood  the  broader  spirit  of 
Imperialism,  as  their  legislative  powers 
become  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
Parliament  of  United  South  Africa?  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  self-governing 
Dominions  of  the  Crown  — Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  United  South  Africa 
— have  for  all  practical  purposes  won 
for  themselves  complete  legislative  inde- 
pendence, are  not  these  great  Imperial 
units,  so  far  as  relates  to  ‘‘common  affairs” 
within  the  Empire  (such  as  defence, 
foreign  policy,  and  external  trade  rela- 
tions), also  moving  each  year  nearer  an 
Imperial  Council  of  Control?  That,  surely, 
and  nothing  else,  must  be  the  meaning  of 
Imperialism  in  the  future.  Now,  in  which 
category  would  Ireland  under  Home  Rule 
be  placed?  Is  she  to  be  like  United  South 
Africa,  or  like  Cape  Colony?  Just  think 
what  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  means. 
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Mr  Asquith,  when  introducing  the  Bill  in 
1912,  said — 

I myself,  while  recognising  to  the  full  the  priority 
and  paramount  urgency  of  the  Irish  claim,  have  always 
presented  the  case  for  Irish  Home  Rule  as  the  first  step, 
and  only  the  first  step,  in  a larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive policy.’’ 

Mr  Churchill  and  Mr  Lloyd  George  would 
go  further  still.  Mr  Lloyd  George,  inter- 
viewed by  ‘The  Pall  Mall  Magazine’  in 
June  1905,  said — 

“As  for  Home  Rule,  I want  local  self-government 
not  only  for  Ireland,  but  for  Scotland,  Wales,  . . . and, 
let  us  say,  local  self-government  for  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  largely  Celtic.  Take  Yorkshire,  again. 
Why  should  Yorkshire  have  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  bringing  its  local  affairs  to  Westminster  ? Many 
people  think  that  Yorkshiremen  possess  superior  in- 
telligence— that  they  are  capable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  much  better  than  any  one  else.  My  ideal  is 
the  Heptarchy.” 

If  Ireland  under  Home  Rule  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  her  place  in  the  category 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  then  the 
measure  before  Parliament  will  not  effect 
the  object  which  Mr  Asquith  has  in  view  ; 
for  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
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South  Africa  are  separate  nations^  enjoying 
complete  and  unfettered  independence,  and, 
moreover,  unaided  by  a subsidy  from  the 
Mother  Country.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  is  to  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Is  it  really  intended  that  Ireland 
and  the  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  are  to  be  independent  nations, 
each  with  a separate  Parliament  and  un- 
restricted power  of  levying  customs  duties 
on  imported  goods  ? Such  a thing  is  not 
conceivable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ireland 
under  Home  Rule  is  to  stand  in  relation 
to  Great  Britain  as  Cape  Colony  does  to 
United  South  Africa,  how  can  the  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  be  said  to  be  consistent  with 
the  process  of  Imperial  development  which  in 
such  a case  is  tending  towards  consolidation 
rather  than  devolution  t The  relationship  in 
which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  stand 
towards  each  other  under  the  suggested 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  either  the  one  process  of  Imperial 
development  or  the  other.  It  would  be  as 
painful  as  it  would  be  unique.  In  1886 
Mr  Finlay  (now  Sir  Robert  Finlay)  referred 
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in  this  connection  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
description  of  the  Siamese  Twins.  Under 
such  a political  system  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  be 

“united  by  an  unnatural  ligament,  making  each  the 
constant  plague  of  the  other;  always  in  each  other’s 
way ; more  helpless  than  others  because  they  had  twice 
as  many  hands ; slower  than  others  because  they  had 
twice  as  many  legs  ; not  feeling  each  other’s  pleasures, 
but  tormented  with  each  other’s  infirmities,  and  certain 
to  perish  miserably  by  each  other’s  dissolution.” 

In  the  Imperial  organism  of  the  future  the 
United  Kingdom  must  form  a single,  al- 
though the  most  important,  unit,  and  to 
the  Union  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales  the  principle  of  federation  is  not 
applicable.  ‘‘Federation,”  said  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  in  1893,  “is  surely  a step  forward 
when  it  combines  unconnected  and  semi- 
coherent  countries.  It  is  a step  backward 
when  you  are  disintegrating  a United 
Kingdom.” 

Consolidation,  and  not  disintegration,  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  true  Imperial-  . 
ism,  and  the  touchstone  of  Imperialism  must  1 
be  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  and 
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Protection  against  the  outside  world.  In 
such  a system  the  policy  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  can  have  no  place.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  it  was  by  an  ever-widening 
Customs  Union  that  the  German  Empire 
was  evolved  between  July  1806  and  Nov- 
ember 1870,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a 
Customs  Union,  adopted  in  1789,  that  the 
difficulties  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
newly-formed  United  States  of  America  were 
finally  overcome.  The  story  is  well  told 
in  Oliver’s  ‘ Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.’ 

“ Power,  prosperity,  and  consideration,  which  all  men 
affected  to  desire,  were  only  to  be  had  on  terms  which 
the  States  could  not  bring  themselves  to  pay,  . . . the 
13  States  proceeded  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  costly 
luxury  of  an  internecine  tariff  war.  The  States  with  sea- 
ports preyed  upon  their  landlocked  brothers,  and  pro- 
voked a boycott  in  return.  It  was  a dangerous  game, 
ruinous  in  itself,  and  behind  the  Custom  House  officers 
men  were  beginning  to  furbish  up  the  locks  of  their 
muskets.” 

At  last,  in  1789,  Hamilton’s  dream  was 
realised,  and  an  effective  Customs  Union 
was  formed  between  the  several  States. 

The  Home  Rule  policy  of  setting  up 
Customs  Houses  within  the  Empire  is  the 
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very  negation  of  true  Imperialism,  for,  as 
Hamilton  pointed  out, 

“An  unity  of  commercial  as  well  as  of  political 
interests  can  only  result  from  a unity  of  government.” 

Who  can  doubt  that  Adam  Smith,  the 
father  of  modern  Imperialism,  was  accurate 
when  he  wrote  that 

“ the  trade  between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  would,  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  in 
the  Custom  House  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coasting 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present.  The  British 
Empire  would  then  afford  within  itself  an  immense 
market  for  every  part  of  its  different  provinces.” 

The  principle  of  Home  Rule,  then,  is 
found  to  be  disastrous  to  Ireland,  danger- 
ous to  Great  Britain,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  development  of  true  Imperialism.  It 
is  not  possible  for  every  man  to  master 
the  intricacies  of  Home  Rule  finance,  but 
every  loyal  subject  of  the  Crown  is  in  duty 
bound  to  make  an  effort  to  understand  what 
Home  Rule  really  means.  Once  let  the 
British  electors  appreciate  the  facts  of 
Home  Rule  as  they  really  are,  and  the 
end  will  be  near  at  hand.  The  loyalists 
of  Great  Britain  will  join  hands  with  the 
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loyalists  in  Ireland,  and  will  drive  from 
office  the  servile  Coalition  whose  members 
are  the  sponsors  for  the  Bill.  As  Lord 
Macaulay  in  1845  stated  in  dignified  and 
memorable  words — 

“ The  repeal  of  the  Union  we  regard  as  fatal  to  the 
Empire,  and  we  will  never  consent  to  it ; never,  though 
the  country  should  be  surrounded  by  dangers  as  great 
as  those  which  threatened  her  when  her  American 
Colonies,  and  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland  were 
leagued  against  her,  and  when  the  armed  neutrality  of 
the  Baltic  disputed  hei  maritime  rights ; never,  though 
another  Bonaparte  should  pitch  his  camp  in  sight  of 
Dover  Castle ; never,  till  all  has  been  staked  and  lost ; 
never,  till  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have  been 
convulsed  by  the  last  struggle  of  the  great  English 
people  for  their  place  among  the  nations.” 


V. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  REFORM? 


“The  people  never  give  up  their  liberties  but  under  some 
delusion.” — Burke. 


WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  REFORM? 

A COMMENTARY  upon  the  social  condition 
of  Great  Britain  to-day  from  the  pen  of, 
say,  Lord  Palmerston  or  of  Mr  John  Bright, 
or  one  might  even  add  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
would  prove  fascinating  reading.  The 
leaders  of  the  great  political  parties  in  the 
Victorian  era  may  sometimes  have  lacked 
foresight  in  political  matters,  — the  Man- 
chester School,  for  instance,  singularly  failed 
to  appreciate  the  supreme  value  to  Great 
Britain  of  her  colonial  possessions,  — but 
they  were  rarely  found  wanting  either  in 
conviction  or  in  character.  The  men  under 
whose  guidance  Great  Britain  reached  the 
zenith  of  her  political  and  industrial  suprem- 
acy were,  above  all  things,  jealous  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  sturdy  independence  which 
had  always  been  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Englishmen.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
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first  criticism  of  such  men  as  these  upon 
modern  England  would  be  that  Englishmen 
to-day  are  in  serious  danger  of  selling  their 
individual  liberty — the  birthright  of  every 
Briton — for  a mess  of  Radical  legislation  ? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  Englishmen  in 
mid- Victorian  times  would  have  delivered 
themselves  and  their  country  into  the  hands 
of  an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons  ? 
Would  the  Englishman  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston’s day  have  submitted  to  bullying  or 
espionage  at  the  hands  of  the  innumerable 
inspectors  and  other  officials  who  have  been 
fastened,  like  leeches,  upon  the  community 
by  the  Radical  Government  under  guise  of 
the  Insurance  Act,  the  Shops  Act,  and  Mr 
Lloyd  George’s  Budget  ? Do  the  electors 
realise  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which 
inspectors,  for  example,  under  the  Insurance 
Act  are  invested?  Under  section  112  of 
that  Act,  an  inspector  becomes  entitled  to 
enter  and  examine  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  any  premises  or  place  other  than  a 
private  dwelling-house  not  being  a work- 
shop, and  to  examine  alone  or  otherwise 
as  he  may  think  fit,  “ every  person  whom 
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he  finds  in  any  such  premises  or  place,” 
and  to  require  every  such  person  to  sign  a 
declaration  that  what  he  or  she  has  told 
the  inspector  is  true.  In  the  form  in  which 
the  Bill  passed  its  second  reading,  even 
private  dwelling-houses  were  included  among 
the  premises  or  places  liable  to  examination, 
and  if  Mr  Lloyd  George  had  not  been 
pleased  in  Committee  to  exempt  private 
dwelling-houses  from  the  operation  of  the 
clause,  provided  they  were  not  also  work- 
shops, it  would  have  been  made  impossible, 
under  the  Act,  for  any  one  to  elude  these 
paid  inquisitors,  no  matter  who  or  where 
he  might  be ! Is  it  really  becoming  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  an  English- 
man’s house  is  to  remain  his  castle  or  not  ? 

Moreover,  the  modern  system  of  public 
espionage  is  as  objectionable  in  its  matter 
as  in  its  methods. 

‘‘We  do  not  only  ask  to-day,  ‘ How  much 
have  you  got?’  We  also  ask,  ‘How  did 
you  get  it  ? Did  you  earn  it  yourself,  or 
has  it  just  been  left  you  by  others  ? Was 
it  gained  by  processes  which  are  in  them- 
selves beneficial  to  the  community  in  general. 
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or  was  it  gained  by  processes  which  have 
done  no  good  to  any  one,  but  harm  ? ’ That 
is  the  new  question  which  has  been  pos- 
tulated.”— (Mr  Churchill  at  Leicester,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1909.) 

Not  only  are  Englishmen  nowadays 
harassed  by  forms  of  supervision  and  in- 
quisition entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
which  hitherto  has  inspired  legislation  in 
this  country,  but  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
endeavour  to  oust  them  of  their  right  to 
seek  redress  from  Courts  of  Justice  if  an 
injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  them.  The 
sinister  practice  of  providing  that  all 
questions  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  administration  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
shall  be  decided  by  a Government  Depart- 
ment without  recourse  to  a Court  of  Justice 
is  growing  apace.  It  may  be  roundly  stated 
that  unless  this  practice  of  depriving  British 
citizens  of  their  undoubted  right  of  appeal 
to  Courts  of  Justice  is  discontinued,  the 
very  foundations  of  individual  liberty  will 
be  seriously  undermined.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  a dispute  of  this  nature  the 
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Departmental  Tribunal  becomes  in  effect 
the  judge  in  its  own  cause,  for  the  complaint 
which  is  lodged  is  almost  invariably  laid 
against  an  official  of  the  very  Department 
which  has  been  appointed  the  persona 
designata  to  decide  the  matter.  “The 
Legislature,”  as  Lord  Justice  Farwell  has 
pointed  out,  “ appears  to  have  trusted  to 
that  control  over  Government  Departments 
that  the  House  of  Commons  possesses, 
and  which  is  usually  enforced  by  question 
and  answer  in  the  House.”  ^ But  the  facts 
of  the  now  notorious  Swansea  School  case, 
and  other  recent  cases  in  which  the  conduct 
of  Government  Departments  has  been  ad- 
versely criticised  by  the  Courts,  are  proof 
enough  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
applicant  may  be  confronted.  Nay  more, 
the  Radical  Government  appear  to  be  not 
unwilling  to  boast  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts  to  use  their  adminis- 
trative powers  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  supporters.  Mr 
Asquith,  on  March  30,  1911,  went  so  far 
as  to  write  to  Mr  Hay  Morgan,  M.P.,  who 

^ In  rc  Weil’s  Hospital,  1910,  2 Cliancery,  p.  139. 
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had  pressed  upon  him  the  advisability  of 
introducing  a further  Education  Bill,  “ I 
may  also  remind  you  of  the  relief  which  the 
Government  has  been  able  to  afford  to 
Nonconformists  by  their  administrative 
actiond  Where  could  be  found  a more 
shameless  or  disgraceful  utterance  by  a 
British  Minister  ? Again,  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  a Home  Secretary,  fifty 
years  ago,  to  refuse  the  protection  of  the 
Law  to  peaceable  citizens  on  the  ground 
that  their  endeavour  to  obtain  legitimate 
employment  was  “provocative”  action  which 
might  offend  a body  of  strikers,  who  not 
only  had  repudiated  the  advice  of  their 
leaders,  but  were  asserting  the  right  to  hold 
up  the  food-supplies  of  the  metropolis  unless 
and  until  their  demands  were  uncondition- 
ally conceded  ? Are  we  not  rapidly  approach- 
ing “a  form  of  democracy  in  which  not  the 
law  but  the  multitude  have  the  supreme 
power,  and  supersede  the  law  by  their 
decrees  ? That  is  a state  of  affairs  brought 
about  by  the  demagogues,  . . . and  the 
people,  who  is  now  a monarch,  and  no 
longer  under  the  sway  of  law,  seeks  to 
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exercise  monarchical  sway,  and  grows  into 
a despot : the  flatterer  is  held  in  honour, 
this  sort  of  democracy  being  relatively  to 
other  democracies  what  tyranny  is  to  other 
forms  of  monarchy.  The  spirit  of  both  is 
the  same,  and  they  alike  exercise  despotic 
rule  over  the  better  citizens.  And,  there- 
fore, the  demagogues  grow  great,  because 
the  people  have  all  things  in  their  hands, 
and  they  {i.e.,  the  demagogues)  hold  in  their 
hands  the  votes  of  the  people  who  are  too 
ready  to  listen  to  them.” — (Aristotle,  Politics, 
Book  iv.  4.) 

Every  one  who  gives  the  matter  the 
least  consideration,  knows  only  too  well  that 
by  these  and  other  similar  devices  encroach- 
ments are  being  made  upon  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  people.  But  why  is  nothing 
done  } “ There  is  a limit,”  as  Burke  once 

said,  ‘‘at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be 
a virtue.”  Why,  then,  have  the  electors 
allowed  the  Radical  Government  so  long 
to  pursue  their  sinister  practices  unashamed 
and  unrebuked  The  reason  is  that  large 
masses  of  the  proletariate  have  been  deluded 
into  believing  that,  by  surrendering  them- 
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selves  and  their  liberties  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  they  will  gain  for  them- 
selves material  and  social  advancement. 
Many  a trade  unionist,  as  those  who  have 
worked  amongst  them  can  testify,  will  now- 
adays vote  for  the  policy  suggested  by  his 
leaders,  not  because  the  policy  coincides 
with  his  own  views,  but  because  he  has 
been  persuaded  that  it  will  be  more  to  his 
advantage  to  put  himself  unreservedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  officials  of  his  Union  than  to 
act  upon  his  own  independent  judgment. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Radicals  have  come  to  believe 
that  if  they  invest  the  Government  with 
unfettered  authority,  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  exercise  its  powers  to  advance 
the  interests  of  their  class  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  classes  of 
the  community.  No  greater  delusion  could 
be  imagined.  Even  if  the  doctrine  were 
well  founded,  such  a course  would  still  be 
inimical  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, for  it  involves  loss  of  independence 
and  loss  of  moral  character.  But  in  truth, 
the  doctrine  is  wholly  fallacious  and  mis- 
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leading.  “You  can  only  make  the  poor 
richer,”  it  is  urged,  “by  making  the  rich 
poorer.”  On  the  contrary,  it  is  no  more 
possible  to  injure  one  part  of  the  community 
without  injuring  the  whole  body  politic, 
than  it  is  to  injure  one  portion  of  the  human 
body  without  injuring  the  organism  as  a 
whole.  The  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  in- 
terests of  the  several  classes  in  the  State 
are  opposed  to  each  other  was  exploded  at 
least  2300  years  ago.  The  story  is  well 
told  in  Dr  Liddell’s  history  of  Rome.  The 
“ working  ” classes  of  Rome,  dissatisfied 
with  their  social  conditions,  had  left  the 
city,  and  had  refused  any  longer  to  serve 
under  those  who  hitherto  had  employed 
them.  Menenius  Agrippa  thereupon  told 
to  the  disaffected  citizens  the  following  fable  : 
“In  times  of  old,  when  every  member  of 
the  body  could  think  for  itself,  and  each  had 
a separate  will  of  its  own,  they  all  with  one 
consent  resolved  to  revolt  against  the  belly. 
They  knew  no  reason,  they  said,  why  they 
should  toil  from  morning  till  night  in  its 
service,  while  the  belly  lay  at  its  ease  in  the 
midst  of  all  and  indolently  grew  fat  upon 
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their  labours.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to 
support  it  no  more.  The  feet  vowed  they 
would  carry  it  no  longer ; the  hands  that 
they  would  do  no  more  work  ; the  teeth  that 
they  would  not  chew  a morsel  of  meat,  even 
were  it  placed  between  them.  Thus  resolved, 
the  members  for  a time  showed  their  spirit 
and  kept  their  resolution.  But  soon  they 
found  that,  instead  of  mortifying  the  belly, 
they  only  undid  themselves  ; they  languished 
for  a while,  and  perceived  too  late  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  belly  that  they  had  strength 
to  work  and  courage  to  mutiny  ! 

Does  not  the  record  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment help  to  elucidate  the  matter  ? 
What  has  been  the  result  of  six  years  of 
class  legislation  and  sectional  animosity  ? 
There  have  been  3317  trade  disputes,  affect- 
ing 2,407,812  workmen,  and  entailing  the 
loss  of  34,740,323  working  days.  1,156,610 
persons  have  emigrated,  and  680  million 
pounds  have  been  invested  out  of  the  country. 
These  facts  are  incontrovertible.  Do  they 
not  also  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the 
social  delusion  which  has  been  practised 
upon  the  people  ? What  is  to  be  put 
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into  the  scale  on  the  other  side  ? The 
Eight  Hours  Miners  Act,  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  the  Insurance  Act,  the  Shops 
Act,  and  the  “ People’s  Budget.”  If  old  age 
pensioners  and  those  who  obtain  a half- 
holiday are  for  the  moment  excluded,  is  there 
a single  member  of  the  community,  except  the 
newly  appointed  officials,  who  can  be  said 
to  have  benefited  by  these  measures  ? Mr 
Brace,  M.P.,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  March  26,  1912,  that  “before  the  Eight 
Hours  Act  came  into  operation  they  got  more 
wages  than  this  (^.^.,  5s.  and  2s.),  because  they 
were  allowed  to  work  overtime  ” ; and,  not- 
withstanding the  “rare  and  refreshing  fruit” 
that  has  been  so  incontinently  promised,  Mr 
Asquith  was  compelled  to  admit  on  June  21, 
1912,  that  “there  is  no  doubt  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a very  substantial  rise  in  the 
prices  of  necessaries,  which  has  not  been 
met  by  a corresponding  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages.”  Radical  politicians  never  weary 
of  reiterating  to  complaisant  audiences  their 
promises  of  social  reform  ; but  it  is  not  un- 
important to  inquire  what  they  mean  by  the 
term  which  they  use.  Rhetoricians  of  this 
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school,  almost  without  exception,  invite 
their  hearers  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
advance  the  interest  of  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity by  inflicting  injury  upon  another ; 
but  if  that  is  what  Radicals  mean  by  social 
reform,  surely  the  experience  of  the  past 
six  years  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  hardened  supporter  of  progressive 
principles  ’’  that  the  policy  is  foredoomed 
to  failure ! The  body  politic,  like  the 
human  body,  is  not  made  up  of  component 
parts  shut  off  from  each  other,  as  it  were, 
by  water  - tight  compartments,  but  is  an 
organism  with  arteries  running  through  it 
from  end  to  end,  and  with  a nervous  system 
so  delicately  adjusted  that  when  one  member 
is  injured  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 
Social  reform  on  these  lines  always  has 
proved,  and  always  will  prove,  a failure; 
and  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  power  of 
Unionist  workers  to  make  clear  to  the  people 
the  truth  of  so  obvious  a proposition. 

Social  reform,  properly  understood,  bears 
a very  different  meaning.  It  is  the  policy 
of  elevating  the  moral  character  and  im- 
proving the  skilled  capacity  of  the  people. 
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If  the  matter  is  thought  out,  it  is  seen  that 
the  real  assets  of  a nation  are  not  its  coal- 
mines or  its  wheat-fields,  but  the  skill  and 
character  of  its  members.  Without  the 
former,  a nation  can  exist ; without  the 
latter,  it  must  surely  perish.  That  social 
reform  in  this  sense  is  desirable  all  are 
agreed,  but  the  Unionist  and  Progressive 
parties  differ  profoundly  with  respect  to  the 
means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  obtained. 
Unionists  wish  to  level  up;  Progressives, 
whether  they  be  Radicals  or  Socialists,  wish 
to  level  down.  Unionists  believe  that  the 
State  should  be  moulded  by  individual 
citizens  ; Progressives  believe  that  individual 
citizens  should  be  moulded  by  the  State. 
Progressives  desire  the  State  to  control  both 
its  subjects  and  its  resources,  and  thereout 
to  provide  a livelihood  for  individuals  ; 
Unionists  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  assist  individual  citizens  to  provide 
a livelihood  for  themselves.  The  difference 
in  outlook  between  the  two  parties  is  funda- 
mental and  irreconcilable  ; and  a social 
programme,  whether  it  relates  to  land,  or 
education,  or  temperance,  or  the  regulation 
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of  industrial  conditions  or  the  poor  law, 
must  be  judged  to  be  statesmanlike  or  the 
reverse  in  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  one 
principle  or  to  the  other. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  two  policies.  Progressives  wish 
the  State  to  own  the  land  and  to  parcel  it 
out  to  occupiers  ; Unionists  hold  that  the 
State  ought  to  assist  occupiers  to  acquire 
the  freehold  of  the  land  they  till  for  them- 
selves. Unionists  desire  to  see  the  children 
in  elementary  schools  taught  the  religion 
approved  by  their  parents ; Progressives, 
the  religion  (if  any)  approved  by  the  County 
Council.  Progressives  hold  that  English- 
men should  be  compelled  to  consume  alco- 
holic beverages  only  at  such  times  and 
places  as  are  approved  by  local  public 
opinion;  Unionists  believe  that  an  English- 
man, within  well-defined  limits,  is  entitled 
to  use  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter. 
Mr  Lloyd  George,  in  the  course  of  a speech 
delivered  at  Birmingham  on  June  ii,  1911, 
pithily  expressed  the  Radical  principle  as 
follows  : “ I will  tell  you  what  is  wanted  in 
this  country  and  in  many  others.  You 
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want  to  cultivate  in  the  State  a sense  of 
proprietorship  in  these  \i,e.^  industrial] 
workers.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  complete  volte-face  which  Radicals 
have  executed  in  this  matter  of  social  reform. 
Let  any  one  wander  through  the  villages 
of  Scotland  and  those  parts  of  the  North 
of  England  where  Radicalism  abounds,  and 
in  nearly  every  cottage  the  portrait  of  Mr 
Gladstone  will  be  seen  hanging  in  the  place 
of  honour  on  the  wall.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Unionists  to  make  these  people  understand 
that  they  cannot  consistently  give  their 
support  to  Mr  Asquith,  and  at  the  same 
time  adhere  to  the  principles  which  Mr 
Gladstone  propounded.  The  principles  of 
social  reform  in  which  Radicals  until  recent 
times  believed  are  well  set  out  in  the  memor- 
able words  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  ‘‘  If 
there  be  any  party  which  is  more  pledged 
than  another  to  resist  the  policy  of  restrictive 
legislation,  having  for  its  object  social  coer- 
cion, that  party  is  the  Liberal  party.  The 
proud  title  which  it  has  assumed  proclaims 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  to  be 
that  of  liberty.  Liberty  does  not  consist 
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in  making  others  do  what  you  think  right 
for  them.  The  difference  between  a free 
Government  and  a Government  which  is  not 
free  is  principally  this, — that  a Government 
which  is  not  free  interferes  with  everything 
it  can,  and  a free  Government  interferes  with 
nothing  except  what  it  must.  A despotic 
Government  tries  to  make  everybody  do 
what  it  wishes.  A Liberal  Government 
tries,  as  far  as  the  safety  of  society  will 
permit,  to  allow  everybody  to  do  what  he 
wishes.  It  has  been  the  tradition  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
individual  liberty.  It  is  because  they  have 
done  so  that  England  is  the  country  where 
people  can  do  more  what  they  please  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  . . . // 
is  this  practice  of  allowing  one  set  of  people 
to  dictate  to  another  set  of  people  what  they 
shall  do,  what  they  shall  think,  what  they 
shall  drink,  when  they  shall  go  to  bed,  what 
they  shall  buy  and  where  they  shall  buy  it, 
what  wages  they  shall  get  and  how  they  shall 
spend  them,  against  which  the  Liberal  party 
has  always  protested^ 

Let  us  apply  the  fundamental  test  of 
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principle  to  these  inconsistent  social  policies. 
Which  is  the  policy  most  likely  to  engender 
competence  in  work  and  independence  in 
character  ? There  is  not  a shadow  of  doubt 
what  the  answer  of  every  reasonable  man 
will  be ! Throughout  any  investigation 
into  the  Unionist  and  Progressive  pro- 
grammes of  social  reform,  this  funda- 
mental difference  in  outlook  between  the 
two  parties  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  the  social  policies  put  forward  by 
Radicals  and  by  Socialists ; for,  as  Mr 
Balfour  pointed  out  at  Birmingham  in 
September  1909,  ‘‘the  old  Radical  thinker 
is  extinct,  and  has  been  followed  by  a 
modern  gentleman  who  does  not  think,  but 
who  accepts,  with  or  without  thinking, 
small  fragments  of  doctrine  from  socialistic 
gentlemen  who  support  him  below  the 
gangway.”  Again,  Lord  Crewe  stated  at 
Doncaster  on  ist  March  1907  that  “they 
could  not  settle  this  question  [i.e.,  the  land] 
by  any  system  of  creating  small  proprietors. 

. . . It  was  upon  socialistic  rather  than 
upon  individualistic  lines  that  this  question 
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would  have  to  be  settled.”  One  of  the 
most  pitiful  features  of  modern  Radicalism 
is  the  rapidity  with  which,  in  their  social 
policy,  they  are  running  down  a steep 
place  into  the  sea.”  So  far  as  social  re- 
form is  concerned,  the  programmes  of  Mr 
Lloyd  George,  Mr  Outhwaite,  Mr  Ure, 
and  Mr  Keir  Hardie  are  each  only  varia- 
tions of  the  same  scheme.  At  a time  when 
Radicals  are  attempting  to  galvanise  into 
life  yet  another  crusade  against  the  land, 
it  is  important  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  made  on  this  point.  Each  and 
all  of  them  encourage  their  audiences  to 
sing,  “ God  gave  the  land  to  the  people,” 
but  not  one  of  them  intends  that  a single 
acre  of  land  shall  ultimately  be  owned  by 
any  member  of  the  public.  The  “land 
for  the  people”  is  one  of  the  most  mis- 
leading catchwords,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  unmistakable  delusions,  that  has  ever 
been  invented  by  Radical  politicians  for  the 
purpose  of  gulling  a confiding  proletariate! 

Mr  Asquith,  at  Earlston,  on  October  3, 
1908,  explained  the  meaning  which  Radicals 
attach  to  the  words,  “ the  land  for  the 
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people/'  as  follows  : I will  not  to-day  re- 
peat the  arguments  with  which  everybody 
in  Scotland  is  now  familiar ; arguments 
based  upon  experience  and  common-sense 
which  have  led  us  to  believe  that,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  most  hopeful 
form  of  tenure  for  the  small  holder  is  not 
that  of  a proprietor,  but  that  of  an  occu- 
pying tenant."  Mr  Harcourt,  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
1907,  expressed  in  similar  terms  the  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  Radical  land 
policy  : “ If  I thought  that  under  the  Act 
of  1892  there  was  likely  to  be  a large 
amount  of  purchase  by  tenants  in  the 
future,  I should  be  inclined  to  limit, 
rather  than  to  extend,  the  facilities  for 
that  purpose.  So  convinced  am  I that  for 
a great  national  purpose  such  as  this, 
tenancy  under  a public  authority,  and  the 
acquisition  of  land  under  that  authority, 
is  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question."  It  is  true  enough  that  Radicals 
desire  to  deprive  the  existing  landlords  of 
their  interest  in  the  land,  but  it  is  equally 
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certain  that  they  have  not  the  faintest  in- 
tention of  abolishing  “landlordism.”  The 
“ land  for  the  people  ” means  the  trans- 
ference of  the  ownership  of  land  from 
private  landlords  whom  you  can  squeeze,  to 
public  authorities  whom  you  cannot  squeeze. 
It  means  that,  and  nothing  more.  The 
occupier  is  still  to  remain  a tenant,  but 
in  the  future  his  landlord  is  to  be  a public 
authority  which,  as  the  trustee  of  public 
monies,  cannot  afford  “ to  take  special 
circumstances  into  consideration,”  and, 
being  an  impersonal  body,  is  quite  in- 
different to  the  human  element  which 
plays  so  important  a part  in  the  true 
relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
tabular  illustration  taken  from  Cornwall 
of  the  “advantages”  which  occupiers  may 
expect  to  gain  under  the  Radical  Small 
Holdings  Act,  1907,  may  be  not  without 
interest  to  agriculturists  (see  p.  173). 

It  is  urged  that  occupiers  will  possess 
greater  security  of  tenure  when  they  hold 
under  public  authorities  than  they  do  now 
under  a system  of  private  ownership ; but 
so  long  as  a tenant  is  regular  in  paying 
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his  rent,  and  continues  to  work  his  hold- 
ing with  industry,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  landlord,  public  or  private,  would  be 
anxious  to  part  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  evil  days  come  upon  him,  is  a 
tenant  more  likely  to  receive  consideration 
from  a public  authority  or  from  a private 


The  places  where  the 
farms  are. 

The  acreage  of 
the  farms. 

The  price  paid 
for  each  farm. 
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£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

Goosewartha,  St  Agnes 

162 

2750  0 

0 

86  10  0 

170  5 

0 

83  15  0 

Laity,  Redruth 

209 

5500  0 

0 

183  19  6 

352  0 

0 

168  0 6 

Lampetho,  Tywardreath 

216 

4260  0 

0 

230  0 0 

344  0 

0 

114  0 0 

Lowertown,  Landrake  . 

127i 

4750  0 

0 

200  0 0 

254  0 

0 

54  0 0 

Lydcott,  Morval  . 

2671 

5600  0 

0 

243  12  6 

431  5 

0 

187  12  6 

Menerdue,  Stithians 

239^ 

4972  15 

0 

175  0 0 

341  16 

0 

166  16  0 

Mithian,  St  Agnes 

178^ 

6350  0 

0 

238  0 0 

359  10 

0 

121  10  0 

Resparva,  St  Enoder  . 

87 

1750  0 

0 

60  0 0 

112  10 

0 

52  10  0 

Treskinnick  and  Ney- 

downs,  Poundstock  . 

139^ 

1600  0 

0 

95  0 0 

130  10 

0 

35  10  0 

individual  ? The  truth  is,  that  the  Radical 
policy  of  collective  ownership  can  no  more 
stand  the  test  of  criticism  than  their  reiter- 
ated claim  to  be  social  reformers  can  be 
squared  with  their  legislative  achieve- 
ments ! Will  collective  ownership  tend  to 
encourage  independence  of  character  and 
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efficient  husbandry?  Surely  the  tendency 
will  be  exactly  the  other  way.  The 
Radical  land  policy  will  no  doubt  cripple 
the  present  class  of  landed  proprietors. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  it  will  in  no  way 
promote  the  social  welfare  of  the  agri- 
cultural community. 

The  Unionist  policy  with  regard  to  land 
is,  so  far  as  the  different  conditions  which 
prevail  in  this  country  will  allow,  to  extend 
to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Great  Britain  the 
Unionist  land  legislation  which  has  worked 
so  admirably  in  Ireland.  Unionists  do  not 
desire  to  see  the  present  relationship  of 
landlord  and  tenant  entirely  superseded  by 
a system  under  which  the  occupier  is  in  every 
case  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  but  it  must 
be  recognised,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  pointed 
out  on  July  24,  1912,  “that  there  are  a great 
many  owners  of  land  who  are  no  longer 
willing,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say,  no  longer  able,  to  bear  the  heavy 
sacrifice  and  responsibilities  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  ownership  of  land. 
Rents,  as  we  know,  have  fallen  ; they  have 
slightly  recovered  of  late,  but  they  still 
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remain  far  below  the  old  standard.  Burdens 
of  all  kinds  are  increasing  at  an  abnormal 
rate.  The  rates  increase,  the  taxes  increase, 
and  at  intervals  there  are  charges  for  estate 
duty  which  very  often  absorb  a not  incon- 
siderable slice  of  the  capital  value  of  the 
estate.  To  these  considerations  I might  add 
that  many  estates  are  suffering  from  the  old, 
and  I think  I must  add  disastrous,  custom  of 
piling  all  the  family  charges  and  obligations 
upon  the  land.  The  combined  effect  of  all 
these  things  is  that  the  old  tendency  to 
accumulate  land  has  been  replaced  by  a 
tendency  to  disperse  it.'^  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  obvious  that  the  ownership  of  a 
large  section  of  the  agricultural  land  of  this 
country  must  pass  into  other  hands.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  where  it  is  practicable,  the 
new  owners  should  be  the  sitting  tenants, 
and  not  the  State  or  a public  authority  ? 
The  Unionist  policy  of  offering  State  assist- 
ance to  the  tenant,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  freehold  of  his  holding,  but 
also  of  guaranteeing  the  credit  of  co-operative 
rural  Banks,  has  met  with  remarkable  success 
both  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent.  Why 
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should  the  State,  which  has  advanced  over 
one  hundred  millions  of  British  money  to 
assist  land  purchase  in  Ireland,  refuse  to 
advance  the  twelve  millions  which,  under 
Mr  Jesse  Codings’  Land  Purchase  Bill,  is 
required  to  finance  a similar  scheme  in  this 
country  ? Such  a policy  conforms  to  the 
principle  which  must  underlie  all  real  social 
reform,  for  the  ‘‘magic  of  property”  en- 
genders a spirit  both  of  enterprise  and  of 
independence.  “ I think  it  is  obvious,”  said 
Lord  Lansdowne,  “that  no  tenure  can  give 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  the  same  feeling  of 
complete  security,  the  same  intense  interest 
in  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  the  same 
feeling  of  responsibility,  and  the  same  feeling 
of  social  dignity,  which  complete  possession 
gives.”  That  is  an  assertion  which  surely 
no  one  can  controvert.  The  Unionist  land 
policy,  sound  though  it  be,  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  pressed  too  far.  While  it  is 
desirable  that  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors should  be  increased,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  so  light  a task  as 
some  people  seem  to  imagine  to  make  a 
living  out  of  a small  holding.  The  small 
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holder  can  rarely  make  his  venture  a success 
unless  he  possesses  personal  skill,  a fruitful 
soil,  and  a market  within  easy  reach.  Where 
these  conditions  obtain  a large  increase  in 
the  number  of  small  holdings  will  prove,  not 
only  a blessing  to  the  new  proprietors,  but  a 
most  efficient  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of 
Socialism.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  with 
Mr  Balfour,  “ to  look  forward  with  hope  and 
great  expectation  to  the  time  when  a Gov- 
ernment may  come  in,  not  hampered,  clogged, 
and  bound  by  socialistic  crotchets,  which  may 
adapt  to  the  very  different  conditions  of  life 
in  this  country  what  a Unionist  Government 
has  already  done  with  such  marked  success 
for  a sister  island.” 

It  will  not  suffice,  however,  to  settle  the 
agriculturist  on  his  holding  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  steps  are  taken  to  provide  those 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  with  adequate 
housing  accommodation.  The  Bishop  of 
Wakefield  stated  at  the  Church  Congress  on 
October  2,  1912,  “that  in  many  country 
districts  there  was  approaching  something 
like  a house  famine.  The  old  sources  of 
supply  for  rural  housing  were  drying  up,  and 
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new  sources  had  not  yet  become  available. 
Recent  economic  and  legislative  changes  had 
hit  the  landowner  very  hard,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  he  could  no  longer  build. 
Making  full  allowance  for  improvidence 
and  intemperance,  it  was  true  that  thousands 
of  working-class  families  were  compelled, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  live  in 
homes  which  were  a scandal  to  civilisation 
and  a disgrace  to  our  Christianity.”  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  view  is,  at  any 
rate  to  some  extent,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  The  problems  connected  with  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  both  in  town 
and  country,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
tackled  by  the  Conservative  party,  and  now 
urgently  call  for  further  consideration.  In 
one  way  only  can  the  housing  problem  be 
satisfactorily  solved,  and  that  is  by  State 
advances  for  the  purpose  of  reconstruction 
and  rebuilding,  secured  upon  the  premises  in 
respect  of  which  the  advances  are  made. 
But  advances  for  the  purposes  of  land  pur- 
chase and  housing  accommodation  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  that 
much  progress  can  be  made  towards  solving 
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the  housing  question  until  the  rival  provinces 
of  collective  and  private  ownership  have 
been  defined  and  adjusted.  In  urban 
districts,  however,  a beginning  has  already 
been  made  upon  the  lines  suggested  under 
the  Unionist  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition 
Act,  1899,  which  empowers  local  authorities 
to  lend  money  to  enable  artisans,  clerks,  and 
others  to  become  the  owners  of  the  houses  in 
which  they  live.  The  policy  of  this  Act 
must  now  be  extended,  and  applied  to  rural 
as  well  as  to  urban  districts. 

It  would  be  folly,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes  to  expect  from  the 
Radical  party  any  help  in  forwarding  this 
urgent  scheme  of  social  reform.  Not  only 
have  the  Acts  relating  to  the  better  housing 
of  the  working  classes  been  almost  exclu- 
sively the  product  of  Conservative  states- 
manship, but  the  present  Radical  Government 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  during  the  current 
session  to  stultify  a Bill  promoted  by  Union- 
ists for  the  purpose  of  quickening  up  the 
abolition  of  slum  areas  by  local  authorities, 
and  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899.  Notwith- 
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Standing  repeated  promises  of  social  reform 
on  the  part  of  the  Radical  party,  it  appears 
to  be  the  privilege  of  Unionists  to  tackle, 
single-handed,  the  housing  question,  and 
they  must  press  forward  their  programme 
with  earnestness  and  conviction. 

But  the  causes  of  discontent  among  the 
industrial  classes  lie  even  deeper  than  those 
connected  with  the  housing  problem,  im- 
portant though  that  question  undoubtedly 
is.  Six  years  of  Radical  oratory,  directed 
to  set  Capital  and  Labour  in  antagonism 
to  each  other,  have  done  much  to  embitter 
the  estrangement  which  in  many  cases 
exists  between  employers  of  labour  and 
their  workmen, — an  estrangement  which  is 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  change 
in  industrial  relations  brought  about  by  the 
transference  of  commercial  undertakings 
from  private  individuals  to  public  com- 
panies. So  long,  however,  as  wages  ap- 
preciate, and  the  standard  of  living  is  not 
abnormally  raised,  industrial  difficulties 
seldom  reach  an  acute  stage. 

The  unhappy  industrial  conditions  which 
prevail  to-day  are  the  result  of  appeals  to 
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class  hatred  addressed  by  Radicals  to  work- 
men at  a time  when  a substantial  rise  in 
the  price  of  necessaries  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  “ There  is,”  said  Mr 
Churchill  at  Dundee  on  October  3,  1911, 
“one  obvious  and  unmistakable  cause  of  dis- 
content among  the  wage-earners.  The  prices 
of  food  and  necessaries  have  risen  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  more  than  wages,”  and 
Mr  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  the  favourite 
statistician  of  the  Radical  party,  wrote  on 
August  16,  191T,  that  “in  fifteen  years, 
while  wages  have  risen  little  more  than 
1 2 per  cent,  food  prices  have  risen  by 
nearly  18  per  cent,  which  means  that  real 
wages  have  actually  fallen  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Next,  observe  what  has  happened 
since  1900.  In  that  period  wages  have 
been  almost  stationary,  while  prices  have 
advanced  about  10  per  cent.”  The  facts, 
therefore,  are  not  in  dispute.  It  is  not 
unnatural,  in  the  circumstances,  that  indus- 
trial disturbances  should  take  place.  The 
important  question  is,  What  can  be  done 
to  relieve  the  present  unsatisfactory  situa- 
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tion  ? Have  the  Radicals  any  remedy  to 
offer?  Absolutely  none.  Instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  improve  industrial  wages, 
his  Majesty’s  present  advisers  have  devoted 
more  than  six  years  of  office  to  carrying 
measures  which  must  inevitably  increase 
the  cost  of  production,  and  thereby  hamper 
British  merchants  in  industrial  competition, 
and  at  the  same  time  depreciate  the  price 
of  labour ! 

“ The  patient  is  suffering,”  said  Mr  Lloyd 
George,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1904, 
‘‘  not  from  too  little  taxation,  but  from  too 
much  expenditure,  and  the  cure  is  to  cut 
down  expenditure,  and  that  is  the  point 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  when  the 
time  comes.  . . . The  old  tradition  of 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  was  to 
reduce  taxation.  The  line  of  new  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  is  to  say,  ‘ Look 
at  my  term  of  office ! My  predecessor  put 
on  five  millions ; I will  put  on  fifteen 
millions.  My  little  finger  shall  be  bigger 
than  his  loin.’  That  is  their  claim  to  im- 
mortality. It  is  necessary  to  take  a Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — in  a parliamentary 
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sense — by  the  throat,  and  by  refusing  to 
continue  these  burdens  to  force  him  to  re- 
duce expenditure.”  Where  could  be  found 
a more  apt  criticism  of  the  methods  of  Mr 
Lloyd  George  himself?  The  truth  is,  that 
industrial  peace  will  never  again  be  enjoyed 
in  this  country  unless  and  until  far  more 
certain  continuity  of  employment  is  secured 
for  British  industrialists  than  can  ever  be 
possible  under  the  economic  conditions  which 
exist  to-day.  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at 
Hastings  on  May  18,  1892,  exposed  the 
fundamental  fallacy  which  underlies  our 
present  fiscal  system  with  singular  lucidity. 
“ Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  everybody  believed 
that  Free  Trade  had  conquered  the  world, 
and  they  prophesied  that  every  nation  would 
follow  the  example  of  England  and  give 
itself  up  to  absolute  Free  Trade.  The 
results  are  not  exactly  what  they  prophesied, 
but  the  more  adverse  the  results  were,  the 
more  the  devoted  prophets  of  Free  Trade 
declared  that  all  would  come  riorht  at  last ; 
the  worse  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries 
became,  the  more  confident  were  the  pro- 
phecies of  an  early  victory.  But  we  see 
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now,  after  many  years’  experience,  that, 
explain  it  how  we  may,  foreign  nations  are 
raising,  one  after  another,  a wall,  a larger 
wall,  of  protection  around  their  shores, 
which  excludes  us  from  their  markets,  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  do  their  best 
to  kill  our  trade.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
a war  of  tariffs.  Every  nation  is  trying 
how  it  can,  by  agreement  with  its  neighbour, 
get  the  greatest  possible  protection  for  its 
own  industries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  possible  access  to  the  markets  of 
its  neighbours.  This  kind  of  negotiation 
is  continually  going  on.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  year  and  a half  with  great 
activity.  I want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
what  I observe  is  that  A is  very  anxious 
to  get  a favour  of  B,  and  B is  anxious  to 
get  a favour  of  C,  but  nobody  cares  two 
straws  about  getting  the  commercial  favour 
of  Great  Britain.  What  is  the  reason  of 
that?  It  is  that  in  this  great  battle  Great 
Britain  has  deliberately  stripped  herself  of 
the  armour  and  the  weapons  by  which  the 
battle  has  to  be  fought.  You  cannot  do 
business  in  this  world  of  evil  on  those  terms. 
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If  you  go  to  market  you  must  bring  money 
with  you  ; if  you  fight  you  must  fight  with 
the  weapons  with  which  those  you  have  to 
contend  with  are  fighting.  It  is  not  easy 
for  you  to  say,  ‘ I am  a Quaker,  I do  not 
fight  at  all,  I have  no  weapon,’  and  to  expect 
that  people  will  pay  the  same  regard  to  you 
and  be  as  anxious  to  obtain  your  goodwill 
and  to  consult  your  interests  as  they  will  be 
of  the  people  who  have  retained  their  armour 
and  still  hold  their  weapons.  The  weapon 
with  which  they  all  fight  is  admission  to 
their  own  markets — that  is  to  say,  A says 
to  B,  ‘ If  you  will  make  your  duties  such 
that  I can  sell  in  your  market,  I will  make 
my  duties  such  that  you  can  sell  in  my 
market.’  But  we  begin  by  saying,  ‘We 
will  levy  no  duties  on  anybody,’  and  we 
declare  that  it  would  be  contrary  and  dis- 
loyal to  the  glorious  and  sacred  doctrine  of 
Free  Trade  to  levy  any  duty  on  anybody 
for  the  sake  of  what  we  can  get  by  it.  It 
may  be  noble,  but  it  is  not  business.  On 
these  terms  you  will  get  nothing,  and  I am 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  you  are  prac- 
tically getting  nothing.” 
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Was  not  Mr  Bonar  Law  abundantly 
justified  when  he  stated  on  July  27,  1912, 
that  the  greatest  of  all  social  reforms — a 
reform  which  would  not  so  much  benefit 
the  working  classes  directly  as  enable  them 
to  help  themselves — would  be  a rise  in  the 
general  level  of  wages  throughout  the  country  ” ? 
But  he  added  that  “a  general  rise  in  the 
level  of  wages  is  only  possible  when  there 
is  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  there 
can  only  be  an  increase  in  that  demand 
after  there  is  an  increase  in  our  productive 
capacity.  Such  an  increase  is,  in  my  be- 
lief, impossible  until  we  have  given  to  our 
workmen  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  every 
one  of  our  competitors.  Our  fiscal  system 
is  condemned  by  the  universal  experience 
of  mankind.  Throughout  the  whole  world 
you  will  not  find  to-day  any  country  so 
poor  as  to  do  it  reverence.”  The  people 
of  this  country,  however,  are  exhorted  to 
maintain  the  present  system  because,  in  Mr 
Churchill’s  view,  “the  idea  of  filching  a 
million  or  two  from  neighbouring  nations  is 
contemptible,  if  not  absurd  ” ; and  because, 
“ if  you  increase  prosperity  in  this  country 
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by  tariff  reform,  you  increase  it  by  throwing 
people  out  of  employment  in  other  countries. 
You  are  becoming  prosperous  by  the  misery 
of  others”  (Mr  E.  G.  Hemmerde,  M.P., 
Feb.  8,  1909).  But  is  charity  no  longer  to 
begin  at  home?  Unionists,  at  any  rate, 
conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  British  states- 
men to  put  the  interests  of  their  own  country- 
men before  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
their  foreign  competitors ! It  is  not  the 
right  to  work,  but  the  opportunity  of  finding 
work,  which  at  the  present  time  is  denied  to 
so  many  skilled  workers  in  this  country. 
If  the  material  and  social  condition  of 
industrialists  in  this  country  would  be  im- 
proved by  a change  of  fiscal  economy — and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  times  out  of 
number  that  this  would  be  so, — it  is  surely 
the  duty  of  all  politicians  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  effect  a revision  of 
the  tariff,  however  greatly  such  a course 
would  inconvenience  the  inhabitants  of 
foreign  countries. 

When  once  the  meaning  of  social  reform 
is  understood,  a test  is  found  ready  to  hand 
by  means  of  which  the  value  of  social  pro- 
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grammes  may  be  safely  gauged,  for  unless 
the  particular  policy  under  consideration 
tends  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  a 
measure  of  true  social  reform.  Let  British 
workmen  be  once  secured  in  their  employ- 
ment, and  increased  capacity  and  independ- 
ence of  character  will  surely  follow,  to  their 
own  and  their  country's  lasting  benefit. 
Tried  by  this  test,  the  social  policy  of  Pro- 
gressives will  assuredly  prove  abortive, 
while  the  social  policy  of  Unionists  will  as 
certainly  be  found  big  with  blessings  for 
the  people.  It  is  the  duty  of  Unionists 
not  only  to  think  out  for  themselves  the 
principles  which  must  underlie  all  true 
social  reform,  but  to  offer  to  the  electors 
the  fruits  of  their  investigations.  Let  the 
people  be  made  to  understand  what  the 
rival  policies  which  are  before  the  country 
really  mean,  and  let  the  electors  judge 
between  them.  Unionists  may  abide  the 
result  with  equanimity.  Magna  est  veritas 
et  prcBvalebit, 
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THE  TRADE  DISPUTES  ACT  AND 
REVOLUTION 


“ Principiis  obsta.  Sero  medicina  paratur 
Quum  mala  per  longas  convaluere  moras.” 
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THE  TRADES  DISPUTES  ACT 
AND  REVOLUTION. 

The  country  is  all  too  late  beginning  to 
realise  the  perils  and  the  possibilities  of 
Syndicalism.  A general  strike  in  the  coal 
industry,  following  wdthin  a few  months 
the  disastrous  rail  way  men’s  strike  of  19  ii, 
has  stirred  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  all 
classes  in  all  civilised  communities.  Public 
opinion  is  not  easily  aroused  in  this  country. 
“ Le  bal  cherche  le  bon  joueur”  is  a 
maxim  equally  true  of  politics  and  of  tennis  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  power  of  intelligently 
anticipating  the  trend  of  political  events  is 
a weapon  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  intel- 
lectual armoury  of  the  normal  Englishman. 
The  nation  is  often  forewarned,  she  is  sel- 
dom forearmed ; and  so  it  almost  invariably 
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happens  that  when  the  blow  falls,  England, 
all  unprepared,  is  left  to  “muddle  through 
somehow  ’’  as  best  she  can.  In  this  crisis, 
however,  the  danger  is  too  imminent  to  be 
overlooked,  too  near  at  hand  to  be  disre- 
garded. It  is  obvious  that  a temporary 
suspension  of  the  railway  or  mining  systems 
spells  commercial  disaster,  that  a prolonged 
suspension  must  result  in  the  starvation  of 
the  people.  Why  are  the  strikers  “hold- 
ing the  nation  to  ransom  ” ? Can  nothing 
be  done  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  indus- 
trial Juggernaut  ? Is  it  not  possible  to 
establish  a permanent  settlement,  or  is 
Syndicalism  destined  to  develop  into  Re- 
volution ? Such  questions  as  these  are 
freely  asked,  and  no  satisfactory  answer 
seems  to  be  forthcoming. 

Before  attempting  to  suggest  a remedy, 
the  political  physician  must  diagnose  the 
disease.  What,  then,  is  the  objective  of 
Syndicalism  ? It  is  clearly  not  merely  to 
secure  “recognition”  of  the  Trade  Unions 
as  the  sole  representatives  of  labour  in 
industrial  negotiations,  for  if  that  were  so, 
why  were  the  railwaymen  employed  on 
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the  N.E.R.  — which  system  had  conceded 
the  principle  claimed — called  out  on  strike  ? 
Nor  is  its  purpose  to  secure  a ‘‘living 
wage  for  underground  workers,  for  miners 
are  among  the  most  highly  paid  industrial- 
ists in  the  country ! The  programme  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party  supplies  the 
answer,  and  it  is  nothing  short  of  this, — the 
extermination  of  the  capitalist,  and  the 
nationalisation,  or  semi-nationalisation,  with- 
out purchase,  of  the  means  of  production 
and  supply. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  demon-  , 
strate  that  Radical  oratory  and  Radical  legis-  | 
lation  have  gone  far  to  fan  the  smouldering  | 
fires  of  discontent  into  the  fiercer  heat  of  \ 
rebellion,  and  that  no  remedy  for  industrial S 
unrest  will  be  possible  unless  and  until  the  j 
Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  has  been  re- f 
pealed  or  has  suffered  drastic  amendment. 

Now,  Revolution  invariably  proceeds  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  cou/>  dUtat 
by  which  the  end  is  ultimately  accomplished, 
in  the  whole  record  of  history,  has  never 
been  the  sudden  and  unpremeditated  act  of 
individual  or  corporate  impulse  ; it  has  with- 
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out  exception  been  the  logical  ddnoument 
of  a slowly  growing  moral  and  political 
point  of  view ; the  final  outburst,  it  is  true, 
filling  unsuspecting  persons  with  amaze- 
ment and  alarm,  but  to  minds  skilled  in 
discerning  changes  in  the  political  firina- 
ment,  appearing  to  be  what  in  truth  it 
always  is,  the  inevitable  effect  of  a well- 
defined  and  obvious  cause. 

Mistaking  effects  for  causes  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  error  into  which  the  human 
mind  is  prone  to  fall,  and  in  no  field  of 
mental  observation  is  this  error  more  con- 
sistently committed  than  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  trend  of  political  movements. 

The  moral  and  social  upheaval  which 
accompanied  the  French  Revolution,  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  Great  Rebellion  in  this 
country,  in  each  case  startled  and  pained 
the  civilised  world ; and  yet  to  those  with 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  the  final  con- 
flagration was  seen  to  be  the  outcome  of  a 
slowly  smouldering  agitation  against  the  un- 
controlled authority  of  the  French  nobility, 
an  English  Parliament,  and  an  English 
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King,  respectively.  Charles  I.  and  Louis 
XVI.  mistook  the  warnings  which  were 
pressed  upon  them  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movements  for  the  idle  vapourings  of  de- 
magogues.  On  hearing  the  news  that  the 
Bastille  had  fallen,  Louis  XV 1.  cried  in 
amazement,  “Why,  this  is  a revolt.’’  No, 
Sire,”  said  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  “ it  is  a 
revolution.”  Revolutionaries,  however,  have 
few  scruples,  and  inability  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  nation  cost  each  of  them  his  head. 

In  truth,  the  revolution  was  effected,  not 
when  the  National  Assembly  refused  to 
withdraw  from  the  tennis-court  at  Versailles, 
nor  when  the  tea  - chests  were  cast  into 
Boston  Harbour,  but  when  the  teachings 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot  in 
France,  and  Franklin,  Otis,  and  Dickinson 
in  America,  as  the  late  Lord  Acton  has 
pointed  out,  had  sunk  into  the  minds  and 
laid  hold  of  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
French  and  American  peoples.  When  once 
a nation  has  grown  content  to  disregard  the 
moral  and  political  principles  which  have 
hitherto  obtained,  before  long  an  opportu- 
nity will  be  created  to  overthrow  in  practice 
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principles  which  in  theory  have  already  be- 
come obsolete  and  untenable.  Physical 
force,  no  doubt,  is  usually  required  to  effect 
the  change,  but  the  potency  of  physical 
force,  unless  it  is  applied  to  attain  objects 
which  the  nation  as  a whole  conceives  to 
be  for  its  moral  wellbeing,  soon  becomes 
devitalised.  The  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
France  and  America  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Great  Rebellion  in  this  country  on  the 
other, — a distinction  which  accounts  for  the 
permanent  success  of  the  movements  in  the 
former  countries  and  the  failure  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  to  abolish  the  immemorial 
government  of  England  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons, — will  be  found  to  be  that 
in  France,  as  in  America,  the  principles 
underlying  the  revolution  were  in  conson- 
ance with  the  change  in  moral  outlook  which 
had  gradually  overtaken  the  people,  while 
in  England  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  principles 
of  Puritanism  either  at  the  time  of  their 
inauguration  or  at  any  subsequent  period 
in  English  history. 
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If,  therefore,  the  principles  underlying  a 
revolutionary  movement,  in  order  to  achieve 
success,  must  reflect  the  moral  aspirations 
of  the  people,  what  will  be  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  revolutionary  wave  which 
at  the  present  time  is  sweeping  over  Great 
Britain  ? Will  the  appeal  which  it  brings 
find  a lasting  echo  in  the  moral  conscience 
of  the  general  public  ? And  if  so,  are  there 
to  be  found  means  ready  to  hand  by  which 
its  exponents  can  give  practical  effect  to 
the  principles  which  they  espouse  ? It  is 
perhaps  not  possible  at  this  early  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  movement  to  give 
a definite  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
questions.  The  revolutionary  movement 
looms  like  a great  vessel  in  the  offing,  too 
far  away  as  yet  for  its  true  character  and 
proportions  to  be  clearly  defined.  And  yet 
it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that  its  lessons 
have  not  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
the  industrial  classes  as  to  have  become  in- 
eradicable and  abiding.  The  seed,  indeed, 
has  been  sown  abundantly,  but  the  harvest- 
time is  not  yet ; and  the  crop  will  never 
grow  to  maturity  if  only  men  can  be  found 
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with  sufficient  moral  courage  and  enthusiasm 
to  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  and  root 
up  the  evil  thing. 

No  student  of  modern  politics,  however 
shortsighted  may  be  his  political  vision, 
doubts  for  a moment  that  this  is  so : the 
vague  generalities  in  which  the  new  doctrine 
is  couched,  the  half-hearted  response  with 
which  the  trumpet-call  has  been  met  by 
those  to  whom  the  appeal  is  being  made, 
and  the  eager  canvassing  of  arguments  for 
and  against  a “ new  morality  ” which  is  to 
provide  for  the  people  a new  earth,  if  not 
a new  heaven,  are  proof  enough  of  this. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  asserted 
that  the  fight  for  the  ‘‘  old  morality  is  not 
a lost  cause.  If  the  real  danger  with  which 
the  nation  is  threatened  by  ‘‘progressive’^ 
principles  can  be  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  reaction  against 
what  may  be  termed  “ Lloyd  Georgism  ” 
will  be  both  violent  and  certain.  It  is  the 
state  of  political  coma  into  which  the 
educated  classes  have  fallen,  and  which 
renders  them  quite  unable  to  appreciate, 
much  less  to  combat,  the  dangers  which 
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confront  both  themselves  and  the  common- 
wealth, that  makes  it  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  accomplish  the  task  of  “educating  our 
masters  ” in  this  matter.  What  is  the 
danger  ? The  danger  lies  in  this,  that 
whereas  Englishmen  from  the  earliest  times 
have  been  proverbially  law  - abiding,  the 
opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  among 
members  of  widely  different  classes  that  legal 
and  moral  obligations  are  only  to  be  con- 
sidered binding  when,  and  may  be  dis- 
regarded except  in  so  far  as,  particular 
individuals  or  classes  consider  these  obliga- 
tions to  be  beneficial  to  themselves ; and 
whereas  the  right  to  hold  property  and  the 
right  to  personal  liberty  have  hitherto  been 
recognised  by  Englishmen  to  be  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  social  and  political 
freedom,  the  modern  doctrine  that  it  is  jus- 
tifiable, nay,  praiseworthy,  to  violate  these 
“fundamentals’’  in  the  interest  of  “the 
people”  is  vigorously  defended  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  honesty 
and  morality. 

The  magnitude  and  lawlessness  of  recent 
strikes  indicate  the  widespread  popularity  of 
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the  new  doctrines,  while  the  action  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  in  conceding,  upon 
demand  and  apparently  without  mature  con- 
sideration, the  main  principle  for  which  the 
miners  struck  work,  proves  how  potent  is 
the  driving  force  at  the  back  of  the  leaders 
of  Syndicalism.  Mr  D.  A.  Thomas,  the 
leader  of  the  South  Wales  coalowners,  wrote 
as  follows  on  March  2,  1912  : — 

“ The  proposals  of  the  Government  can- 
not fail  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  most  far- 
reaching,  not  to  say  revolutionary  charac- 
ter. They  concede  absolutely  the  guaran- 
teed individual  minimum  wage  to  under- 
ground workmen.  If  these  Government 
proposals  are  to  be  enforced,  as  has  been 
suggested,  by  legal  enactment  upon  any 
dissentients,  it  means  that  the  Government 
are  compelling  the  South  Wales  coalowners 
to  agree  to  a breach  of  an  agreement 
solemnly  entered  into  within  the  last  two 
years  by  the  representatives  of  the  work- 
men and  themselves.  That  agreement, 
made  in  March  1910,  for  a period  of  five 
years,  was  recommended  by  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain,  ratified  by 
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ballot  by  a three-fourths  majority  of  the 
colliery  workmen  in  South  Wales,  and  after- 
wards signed  by  every  one  of  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  workmen  upon  the 
Conciliation  Board. 

“To  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  forcing 
the  South  Wales  coalowners  to  set  aside 
this  agreement  goes  to  the  root  of  collective 
bargaining,  which  is  really  the  basis  of 
Trade  Unionism.  The  moral  effect  upon 
the  community  of  such  Government  action 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  weakening.” 

Nationalisation,  then,  is  the  keynote  of  f 
present-day  progressive  policy,  and  by  this 
term  is  meant,  not  that  individuals  should 
be  endowed  with  new  opportunities  to  win 
advancement  and  prosperity  for  themselves, 
but  that  the  State,  by  stirring  up  one  class 
to  war  against  another,  should  ultimately 
annex  all  private  property  without  in  any 
way  compensating  those  who  are  dispos- 
sessed by  the  process.  Nationalisation,  no  . 
doubt,  must  proceed  by  “ easy  stages,”  but 
already  a start  has  been  made  with  attacks 
on  licensed  property  and  land. 

The  principles  underlying  the  programme 
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of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  and  advanced 
Radicals,  are  substantially  the  same.  They 
may  possibly  vary  in  degree,  but  not  in 
kind. 

The  main  appeal  of  progressive  propa- 
gandists is  to  disregard  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  personal  freedom.  With  what 
objects  were  the  following  observations 
made  by  Mr  Lloyd  George,  except  to 
justify  the  acquisition  by  one  class  of  the 
property  of  another  ? Speaking  at  Lime- 
house  on  Friday,  30th  July  1909,  he  said  : 

The  landlords  are  receiving  millions  a-year 
by  way  of  royalties.  What  for  ? They 
never  deposited  the  coal  there ; it  was  not 
they  who  planted  these  great  granite  rocks 
in  Wales.  Who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  mountains?  Was  it  the  landlords? 
And  yet  they  by  some  divine  right  demand, 
for  merely  the  right  for  men  to  risk  their 
lives  in  hewing  these  rocks,  eight  millions 
a-year.  . . . When  the  Prime  Minister  and 
I knock  at  the  door  of  these  great  landlords 
and  say  to  them,  ‘ Here,  you  know  these 
poor  fellows  have  been  digging  up  royalties 
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at  the  risk  of  their  lives  : some  of  them 
are  old,  they  have  survived  the  perils  of 
the  trade,  they  are  broken,  they  can  earn 
no  more.  Will  you  give  something  towards 
keeping  them  out  of  the  workhouse  ? ' 
They  scowl  at  you  ; and  we  say,  ‘ Only  a 
halfpenny— just  a copper.’  They  say,  ‘You 
thieves ! ’ And  they  turn  their  dogs  on  to 
us,  and  every  day  you  can  hear  them  bark. 

. . . Finally,  I say  that  without  you  we 
can  do  nothing ; with  your  help  we  can 
brush  the  Lords  like  chaff  before  us.” 
Again,  at  Newcastle,  on  8th  October  1909  : 
“You  may  say  to  us,  ‘Why  do  you  stand 
them?’  [£^.,  the  landlords].  Because  you 
force  us  to  stand  them.  We  would  have 
got  rid  of  them  long  ago.  When  a Celt 
has  a nail  in  his  boot,  he  takes  it  out ; but 
you  have  been  marching  on  until  there  is 
a sore.  Have  it  out!”  Speaking  at  Mile 
End  on  the  21st  November  1910,  he  said: 
“We  would  say  to  the  Australians,  ‘Have 
you  anything  like  this  ? ’ [that  is,  the  her- 
editary peerage].  And  they  would  say, 
‘Well,  stop  a minute;  we  had  a few  years 
ago  bushrangers  (cheers),  but  we  must 
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inform  you  that  they  only  stole  cattle.' 
‘ Oh/  we  say,  ^ cattle  won’t  do ; it  must  be 
land,  and  that  on  a large  scale.’  ‘Well/ 
says  the  Australian,  ‘ it  really  does  not 
matter ; we  hanged  the  last  of  them  a short 
time  ago,  before  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  founding  a family.’  ” 

‘The  Daily  Chronicle’  (Feb.  21,  1912) 
admitted  that  “a  few  years  ago  the  State 
enforced  on  the  coal -mining  industry  an 
eight -hour  working  day.  Eight  hours  is 
quite  enough  to  spend  underground  in  the 
laborious  and  hazardous  occupation  of 
mining ; but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  adap- 
tation of  working  conditions  in  the  mines 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  eight  hours’ 
day  has,  in  the  transitional  period,  meant 
new  difficulties  and  extra  cost  of  working 
to  the  management.  So  far  as  the  miners 
themselves  are  concerned,  the  eight  hours’ 
day  has  also  produced  inconveniences.  If  the 
State  can  now  help  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  past  State  action,  it  is  bound  in  honour 
to  do  so.” 

Will  such  oratory  as  this  “help  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  past  State  action  ” ? At 
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any  time  speeches  such  as  these  would  be 
unworthy  of  any  politician,  and  would  even 
be  a source  of  danger  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  but  uttered  and  empha- 
sised with  the  Celtic  fervour  and  eloquence 
of  Mr  Lloyd  George,  at  a time  when  dis- 
content is  rife,  and  a rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a pro- 
portionate rise  in  wages,  such  language  is 
a direct  incitement  to  outrage  and  rebellion. 

It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  Unionists, 
therefore,  to  expose  with  courage  and  per- 
sistence the  fundamental  fallacies  under- 
lying this  “ new  morality.’^  But  the  support 
of  the  moral  conscience  of  the  country, 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  an  essential 
factor  in  every  successful  revolution,  will 
not  by  itself  suffice  to  carry  revolution  to 
victory  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  apt 
machinery  to  give  effect  to  its  purpose. 
Such  machinery  is  provided  by  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act,  which  may  well  be  termed 
the  Charter  of  Revolution.  Without  the 
powers  which  were  given  to  trade  unions 
by  this  Act,  it  would  practically  be  impossible 
to  engineer  a “sympathetic”  strike.  With 
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those  powers  lying  ready  for  use  by  un- 
scrupulous leaders,  a strike  may  easily  pass 
into  a revolution. 

The  material  sections  of  the  Act  are — 

‘‘  I.  An  act  done  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons 
shall,  if  done  in  contemplation  or  further- 
ance of  a trade  dispute,  not  be  actionable 
unless  the  act,  if  done  without  such  agree- 
ment or  combination,  would  be  actionable. 

“ 2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more 
persons,  acting  on  their  own  behalf,  or  on 
behalf  of  a trade  union  or  of  an  individual 
employer  or  firm,";  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  a trade  dispute,  to  attend  at 
or  near  a house  or  place  where  a person 
resides  or  works,  or  carries  on  business, 
or  happens  to  be,  if  they  so  attend  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or 
communicating  information,  or  of  peacefully 
persuading  any  person  to  work  or  abstain 
from  working. 

'‘3.  An  act  done  by  a person  in  con- 
templation or  furtherance  of  a trade  dispute 
shall  not  be  actionable  on  the  ground  only 
that  it  induces  some  other  person  to  break 
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a contract  of  employment,  or  that  it  is  an 
interference  with  the  trade,  business,  or 
employment  of  some  other  person,  or  with 
the  right  of  some  other  person  to  dispose 
of  his  capital  or  his  labour  as  he  wills. 

‘^4.  An  action  against  a trade  union, 
whether  of  workmen  or  masters,  or  against 
any  members  or  officials  thereof  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of  the 
trade  union  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  trade  union,  shall  not  be  enter- 
tained by  any  court.” 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act  entitles  any  person  in  contemplation 
or  furtherance  of  a trade  dispute  to  violate 
with  impunity  the  fundamental  right  of  an 
Englishman  to  dispose  of  his  capital  or 
labour  as  he  wills.  It  entitles  trade  unions 
and  their  agents  to  commit  wrongs  without 
rendering  the  funds  of  the  trade  unions  in 
any  way  liable  to  legal  process  for  damages  ; 
and  by  legalising  peaceful  picketing  it  in 
effect  enables  any  person  or  any  number  of 
persons  to  attend  wherever  another  person 
may  be,  to  violate  his  right  of  personal 
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liberty,  and  to  make  his  life  and  that  of  his 
family  miserable,  and,  in  some  cases,  too 
bitter  to  be  endured. 

The  tameness  with  which  Englishmen 
have  submitted  to  be  saddled  with  a statute 
which  abrogates  their  fundamental  rights  is 
some  evidence  of  the  degeneracy  of  British 
moral  character.  However  great  and  ruin- 
ous the  wrong  which  may  have  been  inflicted, 
no  redress  can  be  obtained  from  the  trade 
union.  If  the  plaintiff  can  prove  that  the 
acts  by  which  his  ruin  has  been  brought 
about  have  done  more  than  induce  other 
persons  to  break  their  contracts  of  employ- 
ment, or  to  interfere  with  trade,  business, 
or  employment,  or  with  any  person’s  right 
to  dispose  of  his  capital  or  labour  as  he 
wills,  he  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
individual  wrong-doer,  who  will  almost  cer- 
tainly turn  out  to  be  a man  of  straw,  quite 
unable  to  pay  any  damages  or  costs  which 
may  be  awarded  against  him.  But  the 
funds  of  the  trade  unions  are  sacrosanct. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Magna  Carta,  ‘‘no 
freeman  shall  be  seized  or  imprisoned  or  dis- 
possessed or  outlawed  or  in  any  way  brought 
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to  ruin/’  but  Magna  Carta  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  the  victim  of  a trade  dispute.  He 
may  have  been  libelled,  assaulted,  imprisoned, 
or  otherwise  wrongfully  treated  by  the  trade 
union  or  its  agents,  yet  no  liability  attaches 
to  the  trade  union,  for  an  action  against  a 
trade  union  in  respect  of  tort  shall  not  be 
entertained  by  any  court.”  The  person 
wronged  may  have  been  financially  ruined, 
he  may  have  been  physically  undone  by  the 
tortious  acts  of  a trade  union,  yet  he  is  left 
to  reflect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Radical 
Government,  he  is  suffering  in  a good  cause, 
for  it  is  better  that  an  Englishman’s  indus- 
trial and  personal  liberty  should  be  destroyed 
than  that  the  support  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  should  be  lost  to  a Radical 
administration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  effect 
of  immunity  from  legal  process  in  respect  of 
tort  which  has  been  conferred  upon  trade 
unions  and  their  funds  : they  are  completely 
protected,  and  the  sections  of  the  Act  speak 
for  themselves.  Well  might  Lord  Justice 
Farwell  say — ‘‘  It  was  possible  for  the  courts 
in  former  years  to  defend  individual  liberty 
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against  the  oppression  of  kings  and  barons, 
because  the  defence  rested  on  the  law  which 
they  administered  ; it  is  not  possible  for  the 
courts  to  do  so  when  the  Legislature  alters 
the  laws  so  as  to  destroy  liberty,  for  they 
can  only  administer  the  law.  The  Legisla- 
ture cannot  make  evil  good,  but  it  can  make 
it  not  actionable.” 

It  is  a psychological  axiom  that  moral  and 
political  forces  are  inextricably  intertwined, 
— the  one  reacts  upon  the  other.  As  moral 
enthusiasm  engenders  physical  force,  so 
materialism  in  politics  blunts  the  moral 
sense.  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  people  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  warped,  and  that  appeals  to 
disregard  the  moral  and  political  principles 
under  which  England  has  developed  and 
prospered  will  meet  in  the  future  with 
greater  success  ? 

The  repeal  of  these  sections  of  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  would  not  only  not  be  injurious 
to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  trade  unions, 
but  it  would  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  the  large 
and  increasing  body  of  industrialists,  men 
of  the  highest  grades,  who  submit  to  the 
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tyranny  of  trade  union  administration  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  cause  Roman 
Catholic  loyalists  in  Ireland  to  submit  to 
the  dictates  of  the  United  Irish  League,  and 
who  would  willingly  escape  from  the  tram- 
mels of  a system  under  which  mediocrity  is 
fostered  and  individual  ambition  is  hampered 
and  discouraged. 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  Unionists  to  avow 
their  determination  to  repeal  these  sections, 
and  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether 
such  a policy  would  not  prove  to  be  at  the 
same  time  popular  and  expedient.  In  any 
case,  the  repeal  of  this  part  of  the  Act 
would  put  an  end  to  the  sympathetic  ” 
strike  and  save  the  country  from  the  in- 
convenience and  the  perils  of  Syndicalism. 

The  argument  by  which  the  principles  of 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act  has  been  hitherto 
supported  is  without  foundation.  It  is 
asserted,  generally  without  contradiction, 
that  until  the  Taff  Vale  case  was  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1901,  nobody 
had  ever  supposed  that  the  funds  of  trade 
unions  were  liable  to  sequestration  or  any 
legal  process,  and  that  the  promotion  of  the 
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Trade  Disputes  Bill  of  1906  was  a simple 
act  of  justice,  undertaken  to  reinvest  trade 
unions  with  the  privileges  which  it  was  the 
object  and  the  effect  of  the  Trade  Union 
Act  of  1871  to  confer  upon  them.  For- 
tunately it  is  possible  to  test  the  validity 
of  this  assertion  in  two  ways.  If  the  object 
of  the  Act  of  1871  had  been  to  protect  trade 
unions  from  financial  responsibility  for 
wrongs  committed  by  them  or  on  their 
behalf,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  clauses 
to  give  effect  to  the  proposal  would  be  found 
in  the  Act  itself.  No  such  provision  will 
be  found.  The  Act  is  silent  on  the  matter, 
a circumstance  which  will  go  far  to  negative 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  but  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  argument  is  conclusively  proved  by 
a perusal  of  the  report  of  the  celebrated 
Royal  Commission  in  1869,  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  speeches  which  were 
delivered  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
itself. 

No  proposal  for  granting  immunity  to 
trade  union  funds  in  respect  of  tort  is  to 
be  found  in  the  speeches  in  Parliament  or 
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in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
The  observation  contained  in  the  statement 
of  dissent  signed  by  Mr  Frederic  Harrison 
and  Mr  Hughes,  that  trade  unions  ought 
not  to  be  sued  otherwise  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  of  1855  relating  to  certified 
societies,  does  not  conflict  with  the  view 
expressed  by  the  other  Commissioners,  for 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  of  1855  the  trustees  are  to  be  made 
parties  to  any  action  brought  against  the 
society  which  touches  or  concerns  the  pro- 
perty of  the  society,  and  such  actions  would 
include  actions  for  damages  for  tort. 

So  far  from  the  Commissioners  reporting 
in  favour  of  the  immunity  of  trade  unions 
in  respect  of  tort,  the  Commissioners  state 
in  paragraphs  79  and  80  of  the  report  that 
“there  would  be  advantage  to  the  unions 
if  they  were  established  with  the  capacities, 
rights,  and  liabilities  arising  from  a state 
recognised  by  law,  and  we  further  recom- 
mend that  facilities  should  be  granted  for 
such  registration  as  will  give  to  the  unions 
capacity  for  rights  and  duties  resembling  in 
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some  degree  that  of  corporationsr  Indeed, 
the  Commissioners  proposed  not  to  lift  the 
trade  unions  above  and  outside  the  law, 
but  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
law ; not  to  invest  them  with  special  privi- 
leges, but  to  endow  them  with  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  attach  to  all  recog- 
nised corporate  bodies. 

The  object  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
moting the  Trade  Union  Bill  of  1871  was 
stated  by  Mr  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  14, 
when  the  Bill  was  introduced,  in  these 
words  : ''  By  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood, 
these  bodies  could  enter  into  no  binding 
contract  with  any  third  person.  Their 
secretary  could  not  recover  at  law  the 
salary  which  might  be  due  to  him  for  his 
services,  nor  could  the  unions  maintain  an 
action  against  their  bankers  for  money 
deposited  on  their  account,  while  if  they 
rented  premises  in  case  of  dispute  with  their 
landlord  they  were  without  any  remedy  at 
law.  To  remove  these  disabilities  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill  also 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  criminal  law  as 
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it  affected  trade  unionists  and  other  work- 
men.’' 

Neither  in  the  House  of  Commons  nor 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  immunity 
of  trade  union  funds  either  mooted  or  dis- 
cussed. Mr  Jessel,  afterwards  Solicitor- 
General  and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  stated 
without  contradiction  on  March  14,  during 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  this  legislation  was 
not  fairly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being 
class  legislation.  Class  legislation  was  the 
conferring  of  special  privileges  on  a single 
class  of  the  community,  or  enacting  special 
prohibitions  against  a single  class  as  distinct 
from  all  others  ; ” and  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  i,  1871, 
said  that  “ it  was  his  earnest  hope  that  by 
bringing  the  unions  within  the  pale  of  the 
law,  by  endeavouring  to  give  publicity  to 
their  rules,  and  by  bringing  all  their  good 
points  into  the  light  of  day.  Parliament 
would  help  largely  towards  the  abolition 
of  that  feeling  of  mistrust  and  antagonism 
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which  was  said  to  exist,  and  to  some  extent 
doubtless  did  exist,  between  Labour  and 
Capital.” 

The  examination  of  the  facts,  therefore, 
demonstrates  that  there  is  no  shadow  of 
foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  of  1906  would  only  be  re- 
investing trade  unions  with  the  privileges 
which  Parliament  intended  to  confer  upon 
them  by  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871. 
Further,  the  Radical  Government  in  1906 
were  under  no  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  the  mischief  that  would  result,  and  the  • 
danger  which  would  threaten  the  country, 
if  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  were  to  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  John  Lawson  Walton),  speak- 
ing on  the  introduction  of  the  Government 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  28, 
1906,  stated  the  objections  to  the  immunity 
of  trade  union  funds, — objections  which  were 
held  by  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, — in  the 
following  eloquent  words  : — 

“ The  argument  one  hears  is,  ‘ Why 
trouble  very  carefully  to  define  liability, 
why  trouble  to  reconcile  the  law  of  agency 
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with  the  administrations  of  bodies  of  this 
kind ; why  not  say  no  action  whatever 
shall  be  brought?’  But  just  let  me  ask 
the  House  to  face  that  proposition.  The 
proposition,  I understand,  is  that,  however 
great  and  ruinous  the  loss  that  may  be 
suffered  by  an  individual,  however  unjustifi- 
able the  conduct  of  the  union  that  may 
occasion  that  loss,  even  in  the  case  of  that 
conduct  having  been  carried  out  by  means 
of  the  use  of  the  funds  which  are  controlled 
by  the  union,  yet  those  funds,  the  property 
of  the  union,  are  not  to  be  made  liable 
to  redress  the  claim  consequent  on  that 
loss.  You  must  fairly  face  the  proposition. 
I invite  the  House,  before  they  put  that 
proposition  into  legislative  shape,  seriously 
to  consider  its  effect.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  confine  it  to  these  combina- 
tions : if  you  place  them  in  this  position 
you  will  have  to  deal  with  claims  on  the 
part  of  other  bodies  also  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  who  may  ask 
that  the  same  privilege  may  be  extended 
to  them.  Well,  sir,  I ask  the  House,  is 
there  not  this  danger  attending  the  alter- 
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native  policy  to  which  I have  referred, 
namely,  that  in  your  anxiety  to  check  one 
injustice  you  may  create  another  ? In  your 
wish  to  prevent  injustice  being  inflicted 
upon  trade  unions,  you  may  create  injustice 
against  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity. And  there  is  another  argument 
which  I have  seen  used.  We  are  a demo- 
cratic country,  we  are  a democratic  party, 
we  are  a democratic  Parliament,  and  prob- 
ably the  members  below  the  gangway  are 
the  most  democratic  element  in  it.  But 
are  you  not  proposing  class  privileges  ? 
. . . Do  not  let  us  create  a privilege  for 
the  proletariate  and  give  a sort  of  benefit 
of  clergy  which  was  formerly  enjoyed,  and 
which  created  an  immunity  against  actions 
in  favour  of  certain  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. Then  there  is  another  consideration 
which  has  influenced  the  Government  in 
trying  to  settle  this  question.  Are  we 
sure  that  it  is  wise  to  remove  from  these 
unions,  and  particularly  from  the  agents 
employed,  a sense  of  responsibility?  They 
are  often  swayed  by  passion,  by  excite- 
ment, and  by  natural  feeling.  Is  it  right 
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that  their  agents  should  move  about  with 
the  consciousness  that  whatever  they  do 
the  property  of  the  union  will  not  have  to 
fear  any  loss  Is  that  feeling  likely  to 
produce  caution,  prudence,  self  - restraint, 
and  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others  ? Is  it  not  likely  rather  to  have 
the  opposite  effect,  and  to  check  that  sense 
of  discipline  it  is  desirable  the  head  office 
of  a great  organisation  should  use  over 
the  squadrons  under  them  ? ” 

No  more  cogent  indictment  of  the  effect 
of  trade  union  immunity  from  process  of 
law  could  have  been  delivered ; no  esti- 
mate of  the  national  disaster  which  might 
follow  the  passage  of  a Bill  has  ever  been 
more  completely  borne  out  by  subsequent 
events. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  view  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Radical  Gov- 
ernment forced  the  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  complete  vo/^e  - /ace 
on  this  question  which  the  Radical  Gov- 
ernment performed  two  months  after  the 
speech  which  the  Attorney  - General  de- 
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livered,  coupled  with  the  determination  of 
Mr  Asquith,  Mr  Haldane,  and  Sir  John 
Lawson  Walton  to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass 
into  law,  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
and  humiliating  episodes  in  Parliamentary 
history. 

Any  one  who  has  hitherto  cherished  the 
fond  belief  that  Mr  Asquith  and  Mr 
Haldane  would  be  incapable  of  immolating 
their  political  principles  upon  the  altar  of 
party  expediency,  would  do  well  to  con- 
trast their  action  on  this  occasion  with  the 
following  observations  which  Mr  Haldane 
made  at  East  Lothian  during  the  preced- 
ing General  Election  : — 

“He  saw  that  Mr  Keir  Hardie  had 
written  to  the  newspapers  threatening  Mr 
Asquith  and  himself  with  all  sorts  of  re- 
tribution if  they  would  not  ‘toe  the  mark’ 
by  voting  up  to  the  particular  propositions 
which  Mr  Keir  Hardie  wished  carried 
out  about  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill.  Well, 
he  was  sure  neither  he  nor  Mr  Asquith 
would  budge  one  inch  because  of  Mr 
Keir  Hardie’s  demands.  Mr  Keir  Hardie 
might  address  himself  with  success  to  the 
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electors  when  he  had  studied  the  Trade 
Disputes  Bill  a little  more,  and  when  he 
knew  one-tenth  as  much  about  it  as  Mr 
Asquith  and  he  were  bound  to  know  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  subject.  To  make 
the  kind  of  preposterous  propositions  which 
he  put  forward  was  only  really  to  show 
how  very  feeble  was  the  position  which  he 
held  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  as 
his  doctrines  and  his  following  were  con- 
cerned. He  had  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  Mr  Keir  Hardie  putting  forward  his 
own  propaganda,  but  if  Mr  Keir  Hardie 
thought  he  was  going  to  coerce  him  or 
anybody  else  he  had  better  come  to  East 
Lothian  and  try  it.’’  Brave  words,  indeed, 
but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! Within 
a few  months  of  this  defiance  the  speaker 
'Toed  the  mark,”  and  meekly  voted  as  Mr 
Keir  Hardie  had  required. 

This  engine  of  revolution  was  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  effect 
of  their  so  doing,  and  in  the  face  of  solemn 
warning  and  the  following  protest  from  Lord 
Halsbury  : — 
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“ I think  it  is  something  new  in  the  history 
of  this  House  that  it  should  be  admitted 
that  a Bill  is  injurious,  dangerous,  and  unjust, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  your  Lordships  are 
not  to  protest  against  it.  . . . What  is  it 
that  gives  confidence  in  English  law?  It 
is  that  it  recognises  the  principles  of  justice. 
The  principle  of  law  contained  in  this  Bill 
is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. . . . Immunity  is  sought  for  funds 
which  are  used  for  what  is  practically  civil 
war  in  another  form.” 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Trade 
Disputes  Bill  was  placed  upon  the  Statute- 
book,  and  opponents  of  the  Act,  particu- 
larly if  candidates  for  Parliament,  have  ever 
since  been  dubbed  the  enemies  of  trade 
unions, — as  false  a charge  as  has  ever 
been  lodged  against  political  opponents. 
No  student  of  modern  history  can  remain 
an  opponent  of  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  so  long  as  trade  unions  con- 
sist of  workmen  who  combine  to  secure 
domestic  benefits  for  themselves  by  mutual 
insurance,  and  a reasonable  standard  of 
wages  by  collective  bargaining,  and  who 
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are  prepared  to  obtain  these  objects  by 
legitimate  means,  the  existence  of  trade 
unions  is  not  only  justifiable  but  wholly 
to  be  desired.  Immunity  from  legal  pro- 
cess for  tort,  however,  is  not  necessary  to 
attain  these  objects  ; nay,  more,  the  posses- 
sion of  these  legal  privileges  is  certain  to 
prove  a temptation  to  trade  unions  to 
depart  from  their  legitimate  and  original 
programme. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  a great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  outlook  and 
the  policy  of  trade  unions.  Two  causes 
have  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  this 
change,  — the  improvement  in  elementary 
education,  and  a rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  unaccompanied  by  a proportionate 
rise  in  wages.  The  steady  policy  and 
temper  of  such  leaders  as  Burt  and  Fenwick 
have  developed  into  the  “ national  pro- 
gramme ” of  the  present-day  labour  dema- 
gogues, and  trade  unionism  has  been 
changed  from  an  industrial  into  a political 
movement.  Now  it  is  to  a great  extent 
among  the  industrial  population  that  “ Lloyd 
Georgism  and  the  “ new  morality  have 
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gained  a foothold,  and  the  opposition  to  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act  was  not  and  is  not 
based  upon  antipathy  to  trade  unionism 
properly  so  called,  but  upon  the  belief, 
which  has  been  amply  justified  by  the 
event,  that  the  immunity  is  sought,  as  Lord 
Halsbury  said,  “ for  funds  which  are  used 
for  what  is  practically  civil  war  in  another 
form,”  and  that  the  possession  of  legal 
privileges  would  foster  and  develop  among 
industrial  classes  the  tendency  to  regard  as 
justifiable  the  repudiation  of  existing  rights 
of  property  and  personal  liberty. 

“ How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  ! ” 

The  following  observations  of  J.  H. 
Thomas,  M.P.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
A.S.R.S.,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him 
on  September  29,  191T,  by  Mr  Beale,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  strike,  prove 
how  well  - founded  was  the  apprehension 
with  which  Sir  John  Lawson  Walton 
viewed  the  passing  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Bill:  “0.  Does  your  Union  interfere  in 
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matters  of  discipline?  No.  0.  Is  it  a 
part  of  discipline  that  men  should  carry 
out  their  contracts  of  service?  A.  Yes. 
Q,  Did  you  not  call  out  your  men  in  direct 
violation  of  their  contracts?  A,  Yes, 
Q,  You  called  out  the  men  in  breach  of 
their  contracts?  A,  Yes.  Q.  Is  that  a 
new  departure  ? A.  It  is  new  in  the  sense 
that  I have  never  known  it  done  beforel 

Several  methods  have  been  suggested 
by  which  it  is  claimed  that  industrial  con- 
flicts can  be  averted  in  the  future.  It  is 
sometimes  proposed  to  achieve  the  object  in 
view  by  prohibiting,  or  at  any  rate  limiting, 
the  right  to  picket.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  right  to  picket,  which  in  a modified  form 
was  first  granted  by  Parliament  in  1859, 
and  was  extended  by  Section  2 of  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  1906,  frequently  has  been,  and 
in  times  of  unrest  will  inevitably  be,  grossly 
abused.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1906  provides  conclusive  proof 
of  this  fact. 

“ The  evidence  on  this  matter  laid  before 
us  is  on  this  point  really  overwhelming ; and 
is  evidence  which  the  trade  unions  have 
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made  no  attempt  to  contradict.  What  it 
comes  to  is  this,  that  watching  and  besetting 
for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  persuading  is 
really  a contradiction  in  terms.  The  truth 
is  that  picketing,  however  conducted,  when 
it  consists  of  watching  or  besetting  the  house, 
&c.,  — and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
statute  places  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
persons  attending  for  the  purpose,  not  only 
of  obtaining  or  communicating  information, 
or  the  length  of  time  during  which  such 
attendance  may  be  maintained, — is  always 
and  of  necessity  in  the  nature  of  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  person  picketed.  As  such  it 
must  savour  of  compulsion,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  is  because  it  is  found  to 
compel  that  trade  unions  systematically  use 
it.  It  is  obvious  how  easy  it  must  be  to 
pass  from  the  language  of  persuasion  into 
that  of  abuse,  and  from  words  of  abuse  to 
threats  and  acts  of  violence.  . . . All  the 
witnesses  admitted  that  the  real  vice  of 
picketing  consisted  in  illegal  intimidation, 
that  is  to  say,  in  producing  in  the  mind  of 
the  person  apprehension  that  violence  would 
be  used  to  him  or  to  his  wife  and  family,  or 
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damage  be  done  to  his  property,  and  some 
witnesses  thought  that  picketing  by  one  or 
two  persons  could  not  produce  any  injurious 
effect." 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P.,  has  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  a Bill 
to  limit  the  right  of  picketing  during  strikes 
or  lock-outs.  The  Bill  in  effect  provides 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  more  than  two 
persons  at  the  same  time  to  be  present  at 
or  near  any  house  or  place  where  any  other 
person  works  or  carries  on  business  or 
happens  to  be,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
or  communicating  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  strike  or  lock-out,  of  per- 
suading any  person  to  work  or  carry  on 
business  or  abstain  from  working  or  carry- 
ing on  business,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  attend  at  or  near  the 
house  or  place  where  any  other  person  re- 
sides with  the  object  of  persuading  such  other 
person  to  work  or  carry  on  busines  or  to  ab- 
stain from  working  or  carrying  on  business. 

There  might  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  and  administrating  such  an 
Act,  but  in  view  of  what  took  place  during 
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the  railwaymen’s  strike  of  1911  no  one 
can  doubt  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  In 
practice  “peaceful  picketing”  is  an  euphem- 
ism for  molestation  or  intimidation,  and  the 
Legislature  must  face  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing it  in  some  way. 

Another  suggestion  which  is  sometimes 
put  forward  is  that  a tribunal  should  be  set 
up  with  power  to  consider  and  determine 
the  rights  of  the  parties  in  industrial  dis- 
putes, and  that  any  strike  or  breach  of 
contract  committed  pending  the  publication 
or  during  the  subsistence  of  the  award 
should  be  treated  as  an  offence  punishable 
by  summary  process.  Such  a suggestion 
is  open  to  this  fatal  objection,  that  in  times 
of  industrial  conflict,  when  men  tend  to  go 
out  of  hand  and  passion  runs  high,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  administer  the  law. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  cannot 
be  prosecuted  individually,  much  less  in- 
carcerated, under  existing  conditions. 

Who  can  doubt  that  trade  unions,  if  the 
law  remains  impotent  to  touch  their  funds, 
will  in  the  future  be  instigated  and  led  on 
to  more  frequent  and  more  widespread  out- 
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rages  on  the  community  ? What  is  there  to 
prevent  any  trade  union  from  “ sympatheti- 
cally’' aiding  and  supporting  the  members 
of  other  trade  unions  who  happen  to  be 
out  on  strike  ? Must  it  be  admitted  that 
the  only  measure  by  which  peaceful  citizens 
can  be  protected  in  such  a case  is  to  call  out 
the  soldiery  ? The  suggestion,  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  a humiliating  confession  of 
legislative  incapacity  and  failure.  Such  a 
remedy  would  tend  to  aggravate  the  very 
disorder  which  it  was  employed  to  allay, 
it  would  incalculably  embitter  the  mutual 
relations  of  capital  and  labour,  and  it  would 
go  far  to  bring  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
people  into  sympathy  with  the  strikers. 
H ow  far  is  this  revolutionary  movement  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed  ? Can  no  means 
be  found  other  than  the  use  of  the  soldiery 
to  prevent  what  is  practically  civil  war  in 
another  form  ” ? 

So  long  as  labour  leaders  are  free  to 
advocate  and  support  “sympathetic”  and 
national  strikes  without  endangering  the 
funds  of  the  trade  unions,  the  problem 
appears  to  be  insoluble ; but  upon  the 
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lowest  grounds  of  personal  advantage  and 
self-preservation  labour  leaders  would  act 
with  greater  caution  and  an  increased  sense 
of  responsibility  if,  through  their  advice, 
trade  unions  were  liable  to  be  mulcted  in 
damages  for  the  wrongs  which  the  leaders 
had  instigated  the  members  to  commit. 
The  repeal  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act 
would  destroy  the  vehicle  of  revolution, 
and  would  put  trade  unions  in  a position 
similar  to  that  occupied  by  other  corporate 
bodies  with  rights  and  corresponding  obli- 
gations. It  would  advance  the  position  of 
true  trade  unionism,  and  would  probably  meet 
with  a surprisingly  large  measure  of  support 
among  the  trade  unionists  themselves. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  fostered  by  the  “ new 
morality,”  and  developed  through  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act,  presents  a political  pheno- 
menon pregnant  with  danger  to  the  State, 
and  highly  embarrassing  to  the  Radical 
Government.  It  will  not  be  dissipated  by 
panic  legislation,  nor  suppressed  by  military 
demonstrations.  Its  appearance  is  generally 
viewed  with  feelings  of  surprise  and  alarm, 
because  the  source  of  its  existence  does  not 
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lie  on  the  surface  of  politics.  The  meaning 
of  the  “ new  morality  ’’  will  only  be  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  are  not  themselves  in- 
oculated with  its  principles.  His  Majesty's 
present  advisers  will  most  certainly  prove 
unequal  to  the  task  of  apprehending  its 
meaning,  for  modern  Radicalism  renders 
its  adherents  oblivious  to  the  perils  which 
beset  modern  democracy. 

As  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Unionist  party 
alone  to  appreciate  the  dangerous  condition 
into  which  the  English  proletariate  is  drifting, 
so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Unionist  party  to 
apply  the  remedy  without  flinching.  Let 
them  in  this  matter  be  true  to  their  princi- 
ples : theirs  is  the  opportunity,  and  theirs 
will  be  the  great  reward. 


VII. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  LEGISLATION 
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TEMPERANCE  AND 
LEGISLATION. 

Idealists  are  usually  good  followers,  but  un- 
safe guides,  in  political  matters.  Whether 
they  happen  to  be  suffragettes  or  single- 
taxers or  prohibitionists,  they  all  alike  fix 
their  attention  upon  the  end,  rather  than 
upon  the  means  by  which  they  hope  to 
achieve  the  object  which  is  so  near  their 
hearts.  Nay  more,  idealists  become  so 
obsessed  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  carrying  through  their  particular  nos- 
trum, that  they  seldom  pause  to  consider 
the  inconvenience  and  the  loss  which  in 
most  cases  accompany  the  establishment  of 
new  conditions.  In  their  view  the  end 
justifies  the  taking  of  such  means  as  may 
be  necessary  for  its  accomplishment ; and 
so  it  happens  that  perhaps  nothing  exists 
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on  earth  so  cruel  as  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  political  or  the  temperance  reformer. 
The  social  problems,  however,  of  modern 
civilised  communities  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily solved  by  men  of  wide  outlook 
and  well-balanced  intelligence.  Enthusiasm 
is,  of  course,  indispensable,  but  it  must  be 
enthusiasm  tempered  by  foresight ; for  bene- 
ficent measures  of  social  reform  are  invari- 
ably the  work  of  those  who  are  able  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  only  as  they 
wish  them  to  be.  Idealists,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  apt  to  lose  their  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  seldom  realise  that,  in  the 
treatment  both  of  the  human  body  and  of 
the  body  politic,  the  danger  against  which 
the  specialist  has  to  guard  is  paying  undue 
attention  to  the  particular  organ  affected  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  system. 

At  a time  when  the  party  principles  and 
divisions  which  have  hitherto  obtained  are 
being  subjected  to  drastic  criticism,  if  in- 
deed they  are  not  in  danger  of  obliteration, 
it  will  not  be  considered  inopportune  to 
review  the  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
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of  regulating  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  this  country,  and  to  inquire  whether  in 
many  cases  the  remedy  has  not  proved  to 
be  more  harmful  than  the  disease. 

Let  it  be  assumed  for  the  moment  that 
alcohol  per  se  is  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity ; nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  either  practicable  or  ex- 
pedient to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  under  pain  of  punishment. 
Jeremy  Bentham  has  pointed  out  that 
If  the  evil  of  the  punishment  exceed 
the  evil  of  the  offence,  the  punishment  will 
be  unprofitable ; the  legislator  will  have 
produced  more  suffering  than  he  has  pre- 
vented ; ” and  he  further  lays  it  down  that 
punishment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  where 
“an  indefinite  number  of  the  members  of 
the  same  community  happen  to  conceive 
that  the  offence  or  the  offender  ought  not 
to  be  punished  at  all,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  be  punished  in  the  way  in  question.” 
Legislation  promoted  to  reform  the  habits 
of  the  people  will  never  prove  effective 
when  it  runs  counter  to  public  opinion, 
and  “attempts  at  a rapid  and  premature 
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moral  elevation  are  apt,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Puritan  legislation  of  the  Cromwellian 
period,  to  provoke  a re-action  which  de- 
feats their  aim.” 

Now,  nobody  can  doubt  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  island  alcohol  is  regarded  as 
a source  of  nourishment  as  well  as  of 
enjoyment,  and  even  if  the  general  public 
are  quite  wrong  in  the  views  which  they 
hold  on  this  subject,  it  follows  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  that  the  only 
practicable  course  for  temperance  reformers 
to  pursue  is  to  endeavour  to  change  public 
opinion  and  to  frankly  abandon  attempts 
to  secure  prohibitive  legislation  which  will 
not  effect  the  suppression  of  alcohol,  while 
it  may  drive  the  drinking  of  alcoholic 
beverages  from  supervised  places  into 
surreptitious  and  illegitimate  channels.  Mr 
Plowden,  the  well  - known  Metropolitan 
Police  Magistrate,  stated  on  October  31, 
1909  : “ E very  one  has  a natural  craving  for 
a stimulant  of  some  kind,  such  as  alcohol, 
tobacco,  tea,  or  opium.  It  is  beneficial  to 
satisfy  this  to  a certain  extent.  . . . Re- 
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pressive  legislation  always  fails,  because 
you  cannot  repress  human  nature,  and  the 
restlessness  that  craves  for  society  and 
change.” 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  all  at- 
tempts to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  either 
by  legislation  or  by  administration  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  alcohol  is  in 
truth  an  unmixed  evil,  as  some  people 
hold,  public  opinion  must  be  educated  to 
form  a right  judgment  in  the  matter ; for 
until  the  views  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  have  been  changed  on  this 
subject,  methods  of  repression  will  not  only 
prove  abortive,  but  will  alienate  from  the 
course  of  true  temperance  many  persons 
who  otherwise  would  enrol  themselves 
amongst  its  staunchest  supporters. 

Why  have  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
and  the  C.E.T.S.  failed  to  attract  within 
their  ranks  any  but  the  most  minute  section 
of  the  general  public  ? Is  it  not  because  of 
the  violent  and  repressive  propaganda  of 
the  former,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
extreme  man  in  the  latter?  Mr  Joynson- 
Hicks,  M.P.,  a member  of  the  Executive 
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of  the  C.E.T.S.,  pointed  out  during  the 
struggle  over  the  Licensing  Bill,  1908, 
that  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  ex- 
treme man  in  any  Society  should  be  sent 
by  a process  of  election  to  the  Central 
Executive.  I need  not  burden  this  letter 
by  explaining  the  process,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  that  Executive  is  now  largely  con- 
trolled, first  by  the  perfectly  honest,  but 
extreme  teetotal  parson ; and  secondly, 
by  the  (I  leave  out  the  words  ‘perfectly 
honest’)  extreme  teetotal  layman.”  In 
1895  C.E.T.S.  possessed  2889  adult 
branches  and  an  adult  membership  of  1 94, 220  ; 
while  in  19 ii,  according  to  the  Annual 
Report  recently  issued,  the  adult  branches 
were  only  2280  in  number,  and  the  adult 
membership  had  fallen  to  145,964.  The 
report  adds  that  “the  Council  cannot  but 
feel  profound  discontent  with  the  stationary 
character  of  the  membership  statistics,”  while 
the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue 
has  been  so  great  “that  the  year  19 ii  has 
been  one  of  considerable  financial  anxiety.” 
The  reason  why  the  membership  of  these 
Societies  has  proved  to  be  comparatively  a 
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failure  is  because  they  have  failed  to  realise 
that  it  is  both  impracticable  and  inexpedient 
to  attempt  to  suppress  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  a man  either  sober, 
or  thrifty,  or  even  irreligious,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  attempts  to  do  so  have 
always  resulted  in  dismal  failure.  The 
teetotal  fanatic  is  as  vindictive  as  he  is 
short-sighted.  He  is  not  to  be  won  over 
by  argument,  nor  is  he  open  to  reason. 
He  is  suffering,  as  Dean  Hole  once  wittily 
said,  from  water  on  the  brain,’^  and  he 
is  found  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Cause 
which  he  has  espoused.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  views  of  a body  like  the  C.E.T.S., 
whose  work  in  the  police  court  and  other 
Missions  is  beyond  praise,  are  undergoing 
a change,  and  that  the  C.E.T.S.  will  be 
wise  enough  to  realise,  before  it  is  too 
late,  that  its  many  opportunities  of  doing 
good  will  be  sacrificed,  unless  it  is  prepared 
to  adopt  a programme  which  will  prove 
acceptable  to  moderate  men.  Thus  far  it 
has  been  assumed,  in  this  paper,  that  alcohol 
is  a wholly  pernicious  drug. 

Q 
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But  after  all,  is  alcohol  per  se  injurious 
to  health  ? Every  one,  of  course,  deprecates 
the  excessive  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  stimulating  drug. 
The  drunkard  is  warring  against  himself ; 
he  is  also  the  worst  enemy  of  the  publican, 
a fact  not  yet  sufficiently  recognised.  Again, 
“what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison,”  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  for 
some  people  stimulants,  whether  alcoholic 
or  not,  are  injurious  to  health.  On  these 
questions  every  one  is  agreed,  but  is  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
case  of  normally  constituted  adults  deleteri- 
ous ? That  is  an  important  and  interesting 
question,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  teetotaler  can  make  out  his 
case.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  true  to  say  that 
among  all  races  and  at  every  period  of 
history,  stimulants,  alcoholic  or  narcotic, 
have  been  consumed.  Wherever  the  trav- 
eller touches  on  his  journey,  there  he  will 
find  the  inhabitants  indulging  in  stimulants, 
usually  in  the  form  of  fermented  beverages. 
Is  the  universal  practice  of  mankind  not  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  ? Again,  raw 
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materials  for  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
beverages  are  found  in  different  countries 
suitable  to  the  peculiar  climatic  circumstances 
of  each ; for  instance,  in  the  Far  North 
viscous  oil  from  the  whale’s  blubber  sup- 
plies the  craving  of  the  inhabitants  for  a 
heavy  stimulant ; in  Scotland  whisky  is 
distilled ; in  Germany  and  England  beer  is 
made ; while  in  the  South  of  Europe  are 
found  the  light  wines  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Is  the  order  of  Nature  also  to  be  disre- 
garded.^ Further,  the  views  of  medical 
men  on  this  subject  are  strangely  divergent. 
Some  scientists,  no  doubt,  think  that  alcohol 
is  a wholly  pernicious  drug,  but  other 
scientists,  equal  in  reputation  and  larger  in 
number,  hold  the  contrary  opinion.  On 
March  30,  1907,  the  following  manifesto 
appeared  in  ‘ The  Lancet  ’ : — 

“In  view  of  the  statements  frequently 
made  as  to  present  medical  opinion  regard- 
ing alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages,  we,  the 
undersigned,  think  it  desirable  to  issue  the 
following  short  statement  on  the  subject — 
a statement  which  we  believe  represents  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  clinical  teachers  as 
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well  as  of  the  great  majority  of  medical 
practitioners. 

“ Recognising  that  in  prescribing  alcohol, 
the  requirements  of  the  individual  must  be 
the  governing  rule,  we  are  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  so  long  and  gener- 
ally held,  that  in  disease  alcohol  is  a rapid 
and  trustworthy  restorative.  In  many  cases 
it  may  be  truly  described  as  life-preserving, 
owing  to  its  power  to  sustain  cardiac  and 
nervous  energy,  while  protecting  the  wasting 
nitrogenous  tissues. 

“As  an  article  of  diet  we  hold  that  the 
universal  belief  of  civilised  mankind  that  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is,  for 
adults,  usually  beneficial,  is  amply  justified. 

“We  deplore  the  evils  arising  from  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  nothing,  however  bene- 
ficial, which  does  not  by  excess  become 
injurious.” 

T.  McCall  Anderson,  M.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Glasgow;  Alfred  G.  Barrs;  William 
H.  Bennett,  K.C.V.O.,  F.R.C.S.; 
James  Crichton  - Browne ; W.  E. 
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Dixon;  Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D., 
LL.D.  ; Thomas  R.  Fraser,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  ; T.  R.  Glynn;  W.  R. 
Gowers,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ; W.  D. 
Halliburton,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
King’s  College,  London;  Jonathan 
Hutchinson ; Robert  Hutchinson  ; 
Edmund  Owing,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S. ; 
P.  H.  Pye-Smith ; Fred  T.  Roberts, 
M.D.,  B.Sc.,  PbR.C.P.  ; Edgcombe 
Venning,  F.R.C.S. 

In  the  light  of  present  knowledge  can 
any  sensible  person  positively  assert  that 
alcohol  is  a drug  pernicious  in  itself.^  At 
any  rate,  when  doctors  disagree,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  matter 
after  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration. Scientific  evidence  is  entitled, 
no  doubt,  to  receive  full  weight,  but,  after 
all,  the  medical  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
only  one  of  many  matters  which  the  reason- 
able man  will  bear  in  mind  in  determining 
what  action,  if  any.  Parliament  should  take 
in  respect  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Would  it  be  wise  statesmanship,  having 
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regard  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  at 
the  present  time,  to  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  ? If  the  facts 
be  such  as  have  been  set  out  above,  and 
they  are  beyond  controversy,  the  answer 
must  be  emphatically  ‘‘No.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  object  of 
earlier  legislation  on  the  subject,  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  was  not  to  reduce  the 
quantity,  but  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
beer  brewed.  In  this  country  it  is  true  that 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Beerhouse  Act,  1830,  magistrates 
were  given  unfettered  powers  of  control  over 
all  licensed  premises,  but  the  object  of  this 
legislation  was  not  the  suppression,  but  the 
good  conduct  of  licensed  premises ; while  a 
quaint  ordinance  was  passed  in  1155  by 
the  Common  Council  of  Augsburg,  whereby 
it  was  ordered  that  brewers  who  supplied 
bad  beer  should  be  punished,  and  the  bad 
beer  seized  — and  given  to  the  poor ! 
Legislation  in  respect  of  alcoholic  beverages 
is  no  doubt  desirable,  and  the  object  of 
such  legislation  ought,  it  is  submitted,  to 
be:  (i)  To  regulate  and  control  the  con- 
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ditions  under  which  alcoholic  liquors  are 
sold  ; (2)  To  suppress  such  licensed  houses 
as  are  deemed  to  be  superfluous;  (3)  To 
improve  the  character  of  the  licensed  houses 
which  are  allowed  to  remain. 

(1)  That  Parliament  is  bound  to  legislate 
for  purposes  of  control  is  a generally  accepted 
proposition  which  need  not  be  laboured. 

(2)  Few  people  will  be  found  to  doubt 
that  the  Beerhouse  Act  of  1830  was  a great 
mistake,  or  that  there  were,  and  possibly 
still  are,  too  many  public-houses,  or  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  beerhouses  which  ought  to  be 
reduced  in  number ; but  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  reasons  which  justify  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  licensed  houses,  and  also  as  to 
the  mode  by  which  the  reduction  is  to  be 
secured.  The  prohibitionist  urges  that  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  public  - houses 
will  necessarily  promote  sobriety.  That,  of 
course,  is  a contention  which  is  quite  un- 
founded. Mr  Gladstone,  writing  to  Lord 
Thring,  asserted  that  “the  mere  limitation 
of  numbers,  the  idol  of  Parliament  for  the 
last  twenty  years  is,  if  pretending  to  the 
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honour  of  a remedy,  little  better  than  an 
imposture.’'  The  majority  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  1899,  page  6,  states,  “It 
is  seen  at  a glance  that  there  is  apparently 
no  relation  between  the  number  of  licences 
and  the  amount  of  drunkenness,”  and  the 
compiler  of  the  Annual  Statistics,  1908,  page 
10,  points  out  that  “A  decrease  in  licensed 
premises  does  not  lead  immediately  or 
clearly,  at  all  events  so  far  as  it  has  gone 
hitherto,  to  a decrease  in  convictions  for 
drunkenness.”  ^ The  inaccuracy  of  the  view 
held  by  teetotalers  is  further  made  clear 
by  the  following  illustrations  : — 


Per  10,000  OF  THE  Population. 


Public-houses. 

In  Hertfordshire  . . 54.42 

In  Cambridgeshire  . . 74.98 

In  Glamorganshire,  where 

there  is  Sunday  closing  . 24.14 

In  Northumberland  . . 20.35 

{Annual  Statistics^  1908.) 


Convictions  for 
drunkenness. 

I 7.28 
I 2.07 

87,07 

146.22 


^ The  forecast  made  in  1908  has  been  proved  to  have 
been  well-founded  by  the  An?iual  Statistics  of  1912,  which 
disclose  the  significant  fact  that  convictions  for  drunkenness, 
which  up  till  that  year  had  steadily  been  decreasing,  in- 
creased in  1912  by  10,138. 
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The  real  ground  upon  which  the  reduction 
of  licensed  premises  ought  to  be  supported 
was  well  put  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1904  : — 

“ I do  not  argue  in  favour  of  a diminution 
in  the  number  of  public-houses  solely  because 
of  the  direct  or  statistical  results  that  might 
follow  in  the  diminution  of  drunkenness  or 
of  drinking.  I look  far  more  to  the  in- 
direct gains  that  would  come  from  securing 
better  and  more  careful  tenants,  and  from 
greater  facilities  for  the  supervision  of  these 
houses,  and,  above  all,  the  gain  that  comes 
from  the  lack  of  that  kind  of  competition 
which  compels  the  weaker  kind  of  houses 
to  resort  to  tricks  and  dodges  to  sell  liquor.” 
— (Hansard,  v.  139,  p.  189.) 

Every  one  who  has  passed  through  the 
country  districts  of  England  with  his  eyes 
open  will  recognise  the  weight  of  this 
contention,  and  that  it  forms  the  real  justi- 
fication for  a reduction  of  the  old  beerhouses  ; 
but  by  what  method  is  the  diminution  to 
be  effected  ? On  this  matter  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion  exists. 

In  1904  the  magistrates  in  certain  districts, 
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without  any  complaint  being  lodged  either 
against  the  houses  or  the  licensees,  refused 
to  renew  the  licences  in  respect  of  a large 
number  of  licensed  premises.  The  utmost 
indignation  was  felt  by  the  licensees,  who 
were  in  this  way  arbitrarily  dispossessed  of 
their  livelihood.  Lord  Bram well’s  judg- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Sharp  v. 
Wakefield  (1891,  A.C.  184),  to  the  effect  that 
“the  legislature  has  most  clearly  shown 
that  it  supposed,  contemplated,  that  licences 
would  usually  be  renewed,  that  the  taking 
away  of  a man’s  livelihood  would  not  be 
practised  cruelly  or  wantonly,”  was  freely 
cited.  The  Licensing  Act,  1904,  was  the 
result.  The  Conservative  Government 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  public-houses 
ought  to  be  reduced.  “The  Trade”  with 
ample  justification  replied  that  if  a reduction 
was  made,  compensation  ought  to  be  paid 
to  those  who  were  thereby  dispossessed  of 
their  property,  as  licences  were  bought  and 
sold  and  rated  and  taxed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  they  would  be  annually  renewed 
during  good  behaviour.  This  point  was 
properly  conceded  by  Mr  Balfour,  but  the 
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question  remained  outstanding,  who  was  to 
pay  the  compensation  ? 

Mr  Pope,  Q.C.,  giving  evidence  in  1899 
before  the  Royal  Commission  with  regard 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  beer-houses, 
stated,  “they  have  a statutory  right,  and 
if  you  deprive  a man  of  a statutory  right, 
I agree  you  ought  to  pay  him  for  it.” 
(Question  74027). 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  their 
legal  position,  “the  Trade,”  with  singular 
conciliatoriness,  agreed  that  compensation 
should  be  paid  out  of  a fund  raised  solely 
by  a compulsory  levy  on  all  holders  of 
licensed  premises,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  in  seven  years  9564  “on”  licences  have 
been  suppressed,  of  which  7318  have  been 
dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  1904.  Under  Mr  Balfour’s 
Act,  machinery  has  been  set  up  which  will 
enable  the  reduction  of  public-houses  to  be 
continued  until  the  desired  maximum  is 
reached,  without  any  call  being  made  upon 
State  funds,  and  by  a process  of  mutual 
insurance  among  the  holders  of  licensed 
premises.  The  Act  has  unfortunately  very 
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adversely  affected  the  profits  of  Brewery 
companies ; but  what  reasonable  and  honest 
man  can  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
measures  of  domestic  reform  ever  passed  in 
this  country  ? 

With  characteristic  cruelty  and  vindictive- 
ness, the  Radical  and  the  fanatic  opposed  the 
measure  in  all  its  stages,  and  advocated  as 
an  alternative  policy,  the  time  limit  or 
“ swingeing  duties  ” upon  licensed  premises. 
The  time  limit  proposals  of  the  Licensing 
Bill,  1908,  were  in  two  parts  : {a)  Within 

twenty-one  years  31,000  “on’’  licences  were 
to  be  abolished,  whether  the  local  justices 
considered  it  to  be  desirable  or  not,  the 
owners  of  those  licences  were  to  receive 
only  one  - fifteenth  of  the  compensation 
awarded  under  the  Act  of  1904,  and  this 
compensation  was  to  be  paid  by  the  60,000 
“ on  ” licences  which  survived  until  the  end 
of  the  twenty-one  years ; {b)  The  60,000 
“ on  ” licences  which  survived  the  twenty- 
one  years,  and  which  during  that  period  had 
been  paying  a heavy  annual  sum  to  com- 
pensate the  31,000  “on”  licences  which 
had  been  abolished,  were  to  be  taken  away 
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without  any  compensation  being  paid  at  all. 
An  analogy  to  the  time  limit  might  be  found 
in  proposals  whereby  a man  is  compelled, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  insure  his  life  at 
a heavy  premium,  and  then,  if  he  is  unlucky 
enough  to  live  for  twenty-one  years,  the 
State  cancels  his  policy — it  does  not  even 
return  the  premiums  he  has  paid ! 

There  is  no  necessity  in  this  paper  to 
dilate  upon  the  injustice  of  the  time  limit 
provisions  contained  in  the  Licensing  Bill, 
1908,  or  upon  the  violent  language  in  which 
its  supporters  indulged,  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  note  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  its  principles  were  endorsed  by 
Socialists. 

Mr  H.  M.  Hyndman,  the  well-known 
Socialist,  speaking  at  Burnley,  March  2, 
1908,  said,  “ one  part  of  the  Bill  he  did  like, 
and  that  was  the  fourteen  years’  time  limit, 
and  if  the  expropriation  of  public-houses  and 
breweries  could  be  done  in  fourteen  years, 
why  not  the  cotton-mills,  the  coal-mines, 
&c.  ? He  thought  it  was  an  excellent  pro- 
posal, and  he  was  much  obliged  to  Mr 
Asquith  for  telling  him  that  fourteen  years 
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was  the  limit  for  the  expropriation  of 
property.” 

By  a time  limit  or  by  “ swingeing  duties  ” 
it  is  indeed  possible  to  ruin  a trade,  but  not 
to  suppress  drinking.  Moreover,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Whittaker,  M.P.,  pointed  out  in 
January  1907  : “It  will  be  useless  to  reduce 
the  number  of  public-houses,  restrict  the 
hours  of  sale,  and  facilitate  improved 
methods  of  management,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  clubs  which  are  frequently  little  or 
nothing  more  than  unlicensed  public-houses 
are  allowed  to  spring  up  in  all  directions. 
That  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it.”  Will  it  promote  temper- 
ance if  drinking  facilities  are  diverted  from 
regulated  public-houses  into  unsupervised 
clubs,  which  have  increased  in  number  from 
6371  in  1904  to  7912  in  1912?  Will  not 
the  cause  of  temperance  be  further  retarded 
by  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  of  licensed 
premises  ? Mr  Balfour  spoke  on  this 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  6,  1904.  “Then  I take  another 

point,  based  on  what  I may  call  the  temper- 
ance expediency  of  this  question.  Who  is 
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going  to  take  a public-house  or  enter  the 
trade  during  the  last  few  years  before  the 
time  limit  expires?  You  will  clearly  get 
into  the  trade  on  those  terms,  and  during 
such  a period,  the  very  men  whom  you  do 
not  want : the  men  who  are  irresponsible, 
who  do  not  either  themselves  possess  or 
cannot  command  the  capital  to  carry  it  on, 
who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  who, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  have  no  sense 
of  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to,  and 
ought  to  attach  to,  the  conduct  of  a trade 
which  is  carried  on  under  extremely  difficult 
conditions.” 

The  real  motive  which  prompts  Radicals 
to  undertake  legislation  in  licensing  matters 
is  not  a desire  to  promote  temperance — a 
matter  to  them  of  quite  secondary  import- 
ance — but  to  cripple  political  opponents. 
“ Every  one  knows,”  said  Sir  Samuel  Evans 
(then  Solicitor-General)  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  29,  1908,  “that  for  years 
past  practically  every  public-house  and  every 
tied  house  has  been  used  in  the  interest  of 
one  Party.” 

Vindictive  legislation,  however,  never  has 
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and  never  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

(3)  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
until  recent  times  the  object  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  been  to  improve  the  quality  and 
not  to  reduce  the  volume  of  beer  and  ale 
sold.  No  one,  until  quite  recently,  has 
seriously  advocated  the  total  suppression  of 
public  - houses  as  being  a policy  either 
expedient  or  possible.  “ There  is  no 
northern  community  in  the  world,”  Mr 
Balfour  has  said,  “which  has  ever  con- 
sented to  abstain  wholly  from  a moderate 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquor,  and  I doubt 
if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  hope  that  anything 
beyond  a moderate  rate  of  consumption  can 
ever  be  established  in  this  country.” 

The  reality  of  this  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all  those  who  desire  to  gain  a clear 
understanding  of  the  temperance  problem. 
To  fail  to  recognise  it  is  to  flounder  in  a 
morass  from  which  every  attempt  at  extri- 
cation will  land  the  reformer  in  increasing 
difficulties.  Reformers  in  these  circum- 
stances should  aim  at  improving,  not  re- 
pressing, the  liquor  traffic.  It  was  the 
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advent  of  the  teetotal  fanatic  which  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  such  a policy  by 
temperance  advocates.  The  prohibitionist 
has  no  desire  to  improve  the  public-house. 
To  him  alcohol  is  anathema.  He  holds 
that  the  practice  of  imbibing  alcoholic 
beverages  must  be  summarily  suppressed, 
and  he  would  consider  himself  a “traitor 
to  the  cause if  he  were  to  count  the  cost. 
He  is  a crusader,  but  his  fanaticism,  has 
blinded  his  eyes,  and  he  invariably  loses 
his  way  and  wanders  from  the  path  of  true 
temperance  reform.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
superficial  thinkers  are,  not  infrequently, 
carried  away  by  his  fervour,  and  “ make 
confusion  worse  confounded.’’  No  impartial 
observer  can  fail  to  realise  that  in  recent 
years  the  promotion  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  licensing  laws  has  been  inspired 
by  extremists  who  desire  to  suppress,  and  not 
to  improve  the  character  of,  public-houses. 
“ The  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  undesirable,” 
insists  the  teetotal  fanatic,  “ therefore  the 
public-house  must  be  made  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible.”  Hinc  illae  lacrimae  ! 

When  once  it  is  realised  that  in  this 
R 
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country  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  ex- 
pedient to  prohibit  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  reformers,  like  other 
people,  will  come  to  understand  that  the 
right  policy  must  be  to  improve  and  not 
to  depreciate  the  character  of  licensed 
premises.  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
administration  of  the  licensing  laws  knows 
that  a publican  of  to-day  can  rarely  expect 
to  receive  either  sympathy  or  conciliatoriness 
from  a licensing  bench.  Improvements  are 
looked  at  askance,  and  may  entail  the  pay- 
ment of  monopoly  value.  We  do  not 
want  your  houses  improved,’’  a Licensing 
Justice  in  the  North  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “we  want  to  improve  them  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.” 

It  is  illegal  to  play  any  game  for  money 
or  money’s  worth  in  a public- house,  and 
playing  nine-pins,  and  skittle  pool,  and  pool 
on  a billiard-table,  have  all  been  held  illegal. 
Music  is  not,  indeed,  directly  prohibited, 
but  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  publican  who 
provides  musical  or  literary  entertainment 
for  his  customers ! One  can  almost  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Bench, 
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“It  is  reported  to  us  that  a large  number 
of  persons  frequent  your  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  musical  concerts,  and  that 
during  the  performance  they  are  provided 
with  liquor.  You  had  better  be  careful. 
We  may  have  to  consider  the  renewal  of 
your  licence.”  A man  may  bring  his  wife 
but  he  cannot  bring  his  children  into  the 
bar  of  a public-house.  Do  not  the  groups 
of  children  sitting  or  waiting  for  their 
parents  outside  public-houses  provide  food 
for  thought?  Does  not  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  public-house  amount  to  a con- 
fession that  licensing  legislation  on  the 
present  lines  has  proved  a failure?  Once 
admit,  and  no  reasonable  man  will  deny 
it,  that  properly  supervised  public  - houses 
are  a necessity,  and  it  follows  that  a public- 
house  ought  to  be  of  such  a character  that 
a man  can  take  his  wife  and  children  there 
to  his  and  their  mutual  enjoyment  and 
advantage.  The  public  - house  must  be 
either  abolished  or  improved.  If  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  abolish  it,  let  it  be  improved ! 
The  present  system  does  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other. 


26o  temperance  and  legislation. 

Mr  Balfour,  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  June 
25,  1908,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

“ I have  sometimes  doubted  whether,  in 
the  long  series  of  legislative  enactments 
connected  with  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  this 
country,  we  have  not  been  on  the  wrong 
tack.  On  the  Continent,  at  all  events,  you 
see,  and  everybody  who  has  been  there 
must  rejoice  to  see,  a man  and  his  family 
going  to  enjoy  music,  it  may  be  under 
cover  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  open  air  in  the 
summer,  hearing  the  band  and  enjoying 
nature  and  art,  and  accompanying  that  en- 
joyment by  consumption  of  lager  beer  and 
alcohol,  which  is  rarely,  in  such  circum- 
stances, used  to  excess.  Who  but  must 
regret  that  we  see  so  little  of  that  in  this 
country,  and  that  when  a poor  man  desires 
— not  a rich  man — but  when  a poor  man 
desires  to  consume  alcohol,  even  in  the 
utmost  moderation,  you  for  the  most  part 
compel  him  to  go  to  a house  in  which  you 
have  forbidden,  by  the  police  and  other 
regulations,  anything  to  take  place  except 
the  bare  sale  of  food  and  drink?’’ 

Now,  whenever  the  reform  of  existing 
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institutions  is  found  to  be  expedient,  a 
policy  of  reconstruction,  if  practicable,  is 
more  consonant  with  Conservative  principles 
than  a policy  of  abolition.  Let  the  public- 
house  then  be  allowed  to  exist,  but  let  it  be 
reformed  and  improved ! 

Upon  what  lines  must  true  temperance 
legislation  in  the  future  proceed  ? The  first 
and  paramount  necessity  is  to  secure  sym- 
pathetic and  impartial  licensing  justices. 
The  composition  of  many  licensing  com- 
mittees is  nothing  short  of  scandalous.  It  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  an  easy  task  for  a 
judicial  officer  to  act  impartially  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties.  No  greater  misconception 
can  exist.  Judges  trained  to  assist  im- 
partially in  the  administration  of  justice  not 
infrequently  refrain  from  passing  sentence 
forthwith  in  cases  where  their  natural 
feelings  may  tend  to  get  the  better  of  their 
judgment.  Such  diffidence,  however,  is 
rarely  met  with  among  the  laymen  who 
administer  the  licensing  laws.  Any  Justice 
who  holds  shares  in  a brewery  or  distillery 
within  the  licensing  district  in  question  or  an 
adjoining  district  is  disqualified  from  being  a 
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member  of  the  licensing  committee,  but  any 
teetotaler,  however  fanatical,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  is  entitled  to  sit  on  a licensing 
committee.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an 
increasing  number  of  extremists  find  their 
way  on  to  the  licensing  Bench.  Are  such 
men  capable  or  desirous  of  administering  the 
law  judicially  ? or  do  they  intend  on  the 
Bench  to  work  out  in  practice  the  principles 
which  they  espouse  ? Surely  such  persons 
are  not  fit  to  sit  as  members  of  a judicial 
tribunal.  No  one,  indeed,  ought  to  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  the  Legislature 
was  of  course  abundantly  justified  in  pro- 
viding that  Justices  who  are  in  any  way 
directly  concerned  in  the  management  of 
breweries  or  distilleries  within  a licensing 
district  were  to  be  disqualified  from  acting  in 
licensing  matters  ; but  surely  it  is  as  unreason- 
able that  J ustices  should  be  disqualified  from 
so  acting  merely  because  they  happen  to  be 
shareholders  in  a brewery  or  distillery  com- 
pany, as  it  would  be  to  disqualify  Justices 
from  acting  in  railway  cases  merely  because 
they  happen  to  hold  shares  in  the  particular 
railway  company  concerned.  Similarly,  while 
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it  would  be  unreasonable  to  disqualify  Justices 
merely  because  they  hold  shares,  for  instance, 
in  a mineral-water  manufactory,  it  is  surely 
quite  obvious  that  no  Justice  ought  to 
administer  the  licensing  laws  who  is  either  a 
member  of  an  extreme  temperance  ’’  organ- 
isation, or  who  has  publicly  expressed 
himself,  or  is  otherwise  known  to  be,  a pro- 
nounced antagonist  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Again,  legislative  effect  should  be  given 
to  proposals  similar  to  those  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1909  by  Lord 
Lamington,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
more  efficient  accommodation  to  be  provided 
in  public-houses  for  food,  games,  music, 
gardens,  and  other  means  of  respectable 
recreation ; and  adequate  security  of  tenure, 
subject  to  good  behaviour,  should  be  guaran- 
teed to  all  licensees  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  conform  to  the  proposed  conditions. 
Satisfactory  legislation  on  these  lines  would 
involve  the  expenditure  of  no  little  thought 
and  consideration,  but  would  it  not  be  an 
experiment  worth  trying  ? 

The  present  system  is  inequitable  in 
practice  and  at  the  same  time  inimical  to 
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the  course  of  temperance.  Can  any  reason- 
able man  deny  that  in  legislation  on  the 
lines  suggested  may  be  found  the  solution  of 
the  temperance  problem  ? Such  legislation 
would  prove  to  be  just  to  the  publican  and 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 


VIII. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


“The  grant  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  women  in 
this  country  would  be  a political  mistake  of  a very  disastrous 
kind.” — Mr  Asquith,  December  14,  1911. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Three  general  results  must  flow  from  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  : (i)  the  adoption 
of  adult  suffrage ; (2)  the  substitution  of 

women  for  men  as  the  controlling  power 
in  the  State ; (3)  the  creation  of  a per- 
manent body  of  female  electors  from  whom 
the  franchise  once  given  will  never  be  taken 
away. 

(i)  Many  people  say,  “Why  should  not 
women  who  pay  rates  and  taxes  have 
votes  ? ” 

The  answer  is  that  it  cannot  be  too  clearly 
understood  that  the  grant  of  the  suffrage  to 
women  “on  the  same  terms  as  men”  will 
“ enfranchise  a small  minority  of  well-to-do 
single  women,  ...  it  will  enfranchise  pro- 
pertied and  well  - to  - do  ladies,  but  it  will 
not  touch  in  any  such  degree  as  is  neces- 
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sary  the  mass  of  working  women (Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  March  8,  1907).  Is 
it  not  quite  certain  if  a million  and  a half 
widows  and  spinsters,  drawn  mainly  from 
the  richer  classes,  are  in  this  way  enfran- 
chised, that  married  women,  and  women  of 
the  poorer  classes,  both  married  and  single, 
will  at  once  demand  enfranchisement  ? On 
what  principle  of  justice  or  expediency  could 
such  a demand  be  refused  ? We  are  not 
going  to  give  votes  to  your  women  and 
not  to  ours,’’  said  an  artisan  to  a canvasser 
at  the  last  election.  Does  any  suffragist 
desire  to  grant  the  franchise  to  women  of 
property,  and  to  deny  it  to  the  factory  hand 
and  the  hard-working  mothers  of  the  poor  ? 
Surely  not. 

The  claim  of  woman-suffragists  was  made 
clear  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
II,  1910.  Mr  Shackleton,  M.P.,  mover  of 
the  Conciliation  ” Bill,  said  : ‘‘  He  believed 
in  the  principle,  and  as  time  went  on  ex- 
perience would  justify  the  extension.  They 
had  to  proceed  by  degrees  to  ahay  the  fears 
of  those  who  were  not  yet  prepared  for  adult 
suffrage.”  Sir  John  Rolleston,  M.P.,  seconder 
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of  the  Bill,  said  : ‘‘  He  did  not  regard  the 
property  qualification  mentioned  in  the  Bill 
as  the  final  settlementr  What  can  be  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  on  equal  terms  with  men  ” except 
the  adoption  of  adult  suffrage  ? 

(2)  If  all  adults  therefore  are  to  be  en- 
franchised, the  number  of  parliamentary 
electors  will  be  raised  approximately  from 
7,000,000  to  23,000,000,  of  whom  women 
will  form  a majority  of  at  least  1,000,000 
voters. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  stated  (April  ii,  1892)  : 
“ The  woman  s vote  carries  with  it,  whether 
by  the  same  bill  or  by  a consequential  bill, 
the  woman  s seat  in  Parliament,  , . . Capa- 
city to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  now 
legally  and  practically  draws  in  its  train 
capacity  to  fill  every  office  in  the  State.^’ 
Is  not  this  true?  How  many  electors  would 
wish  to  see  women  M.P.s,  judges,  or  jurors  ? 
What  woman  is  there  who,  being  criminally 
prosecuted,  would  prefer  to  be  tried  by 
female  jurors  ? Does  any  thoughtful  person 
desire  the  government  of  the  Empire  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  women  rather  than  of  men  ? 
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(3)  The  experience  of  history  proves  that, 
although  the  franchise  has  often  been  ex- 
tended, when  once  it  has  been  granted  it 
has  never  been  taken  away.  In  this  demo- 
cratic age  would  Parliament  be  able  or 
willing  to  withdraw  any  extension  of  the 
franchise  which  has  once  been  given  ? 
Surely  not.  These  are  three  general 
results  flowing  from  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  Who  can  afford  lightly  to  pass 
them  by  ? 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  is 
well  to  scrutinise  the  main  arguments  urged 
in  favour  of  woman  suffrage,  namely  : 

(i)  That  the  doctrine  of  “innate  rights'’ 
applies,  or  in  other  words,  that  women, 
as  such,  are  entitled  to  be  parliamentary 
electors  because  they  are  human  beings ; 
(2)  that  taxation  without  representation  is 
unjust;  (3)  that  women’s  wages  would  there- 
by be  increased ; (4)  that  the  law  would  then 
be  made  less  unjust  to  women  than  it  now 
is  ; (5)  that  only  those  who  make  the  law 
should  be  compelled  to  obey  the  law — or 
in  other  words,  government  should  be  by 
consent  of  the  people  governed. 
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(i)  Women  have  an  '^innate  righV  to 
enfranchisement, — If  by  “innate  right to 
enfranchisement  woman  - suffragists  mean 
that  every  man  and  every  woman  as  such, 
without  any  other  qualification,  is  entitled 
to  the  franchise,  it  follows  that  they  believe, 
among  other  things,  that  Universal  Suffrage, 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  a 
majority  of  female  electors,  of  Cape  Colony 
by  a majority  of  Kaffir  women,  and  of 
India  by  the  natives,  is  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient. Is  it?  Why  should  children  and 
aliens  and  convicts  and  insane  persons  be 
excluded  if  this  contention  is  sound  ? If, 
however,  by  “innate  right”  to  enfranchise- 
ment all  that  is  meant  is  that  women  who 
otherwise  possess  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions should  not  be  excluded  because  they 
are  women,  then  the  doctrine  that  women 
as  such  are  entitled  to  enfranchisement 
becomes  meaningless,  for  woman-suffragists 
in  that  case  admit  that  they  have  still  to 
satisfy  the  electors  that  women  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  enfranchisement 
altogether  apart  from  their  existence  as 
human  beings. 
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The  truth  is,  that  no  one  has  an  innate 
or  any  right  to  possess  the  franchise,  for 
‘‘The  vote  is  given  on  approved  public 
grounds  to  such  citizens  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  State  are  likely  to  exercise  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  country”  (F.  E. 
Smith,  M.P.,  House  of  Commons,  July  ii, 
1910).  Presumed  efficiency  and  not  innate 
right  has  always  been  in  this  country  the 
test  for  parliamentary  enfranchisement. 

(2)  Taxation  and  representation  go  together, 
— This  is  a profoundly  inaccurate  statement, 
and  when  used  as  an  argument  to  support 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  “ on  the 
same  terms  as  men  ” it  is  grossly  misleading. 
In  this  country  the  payment  of  rates  or 
taxes  has  never  entitled  men  to  enfranchise- 
ment. The  statute  8 Henry  VI.  c.  7,  which 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present 
parliamentary  franchise  has  been  built  up, 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  or  taxes.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  is  further  illustrated  by  remember- 
ing that  the  beneficial  owner  of  property 
of  the  statutory  value,  whether  he  pays 
rates  or  taxes  or  not,  is  entitled  to  the 
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franchise,  and  that  many  lodgers  who  pay 
taxes  have  no  vote,  while  other  lodgers 
who  pay  neither  rates  nor  taxes  are  en- 
franchised. Again,  if  the  payment  of  direct 
rates  or  taxes  is  the  sole  qualification  for 
the  franchise,  then  those  who  pay  no  direct 
rates  or  taxes  must  be  disqualified.  But 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  lodgers  pay 
no  direct  rates  or  taxes  at  all.  Do  woman- 
suffragists  desire  to  exclude  female  lodgers 
from  the  suffrage  ? On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  payment  of  direct  rates  or  taxes  qualifies 
for  the  vote,  why  are  companies — e.g.,  the 
L.  & N.W.  Railway  Company — and  many 
minors  who  pay  enormous  sums  annually 
in  rates  and  taxes,  wholly  disqualified?  If 
it  is  urged  that  the  payment  of  mdirect  taxes 
is  the  qualification  for  enfranchisement,  then 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  buys  tea, 
sugar,  cocoa,  or  any  other  of  the  articles 
of  food  which  are  taxed  under  the  present 
tariff,  is  entitled  to  be  a parliamentary 
elector. 

The  truth  is  that  in  this  country  if  a 
man  owns  or  occupies  property  under 
certain  conditions,  he  is  usually  presumed 
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to  be  a person  who  probably  is  not  unfit 
to  exercise  discretion  in  parliamentary 
matters,  but  such  ownership  or  occupation 
is  only  evidence  of  probable  efficiency ; the 
test  for  enfranchisement  has  always  been 
the  same — i.e.,  presumed  efficiency  to  exer- 
cise the  public  duty  imposed. 

(3)  Woman  suffrage  would  increase 
womens  wages, — This  argument,  which  is 
reiterated  in  industrial  centres,  is  peculiarly 
fallacious.  It  is  urged  that  equal  industrial 
opportunities  should  be  given  to  women 
and  to  men,  and  that  women  should  not 
be  fettered  by  the  operation  of  restrictive 
legislation — e,g,,  the  Factory  Acts. 

(a)  Is  it  desirable  then  to  repeal  the 
Factory  Acts  and  other  statutes  which 
prohibit  the  employment  of  women  at 
certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions — 
e.g.,  for  a period  before  and  after  child- 
birth ? Would  the  repeal  of  these  statutes 
be  for  the  benefit  of  women  or  of  the 
nation  ? Is  it  not  obvious  that  from 
purely  physical  causes  women’s  labour 
cannot  usually  be  either  so  efficient  or  so 
regular  as  that  of  men  ? 
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(d)  Even  if  it  were  desirable  to  give 
women  equal  industrial  opportunities  with 
men,  and  even  if  women’s  work  were  as 
valuable  as  that  of  men  in  competitive  in- 
dustrial occupations,  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  persons  competing  for 
industrial  employment  would  surely  be  to 
lower  and  not  to  increase  wages,  and  for 
this  reason : the  price  of  labour,  like  the 
price  of  the  products  of  industry,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  not  by  Act  of  Parliament : the  greater 
the  supply  of  articles  in  the  market,  the 
cheaper  the  price ; the  smaller  the  supply, 
the  greater  the  price ; and  in  the  same 
way,  if  you  double  the  number  of  persons 
seeking  employment,  the  result  is  that 
wages  tend  to  fall  and  not  to  rise.  If 
these  economic  principles  are  sound,  and 
if  the  number  of  persons  seeking  industrial 
employment  is  largely  increased  by  the 
addition  of  many  women,  will  not  the  re- 
sult of  necessity  be  that  the  wages  both  of 
men  and  of  women  will  decrease  and  not 
increase?  Nay  more,  men  who  are  prim- 
arily the  breadwinners  of  the  family  would 
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find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood. Who  would  desire  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  breadwinners  of  the 
poorer  classes  ? 

(^)  Industrial  workers  have  improved 
both  their  wages  and  the  conditions  of 
their  employment  by  possessing,  not  the 
parliamentary  suffrage,  but  the  right  of  com- 
bination. Women  do  not  require  the 
franchise  to  enable  them  to  secure  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining,  for  the 
Trade  Union  Acts,  1871-1906,  have  en- 
dowed the  members  of  trade  unions  not 
only  with  the  right  of  combination,  but 
with  greater  privileges  and  immunity  from 
legal  process  than  have  been  conceded  to 
any  individuals  or  any  corporate  bodies  in 
previous  history ; and  women  are  entitled 
equally  with  men  to  claim  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  have  been  conferred  on 
trade  unionists  by  these  statutes.  It  is  by 
combination,  and  not  by  parliamentary  en- 
franchisement, that  the  wages  both  of  women 
and  of  men  can  be  increased. 

(4)  Women  s position  iinder  the  law  zvould 
be  less  unjust  than  it  now  is. — With  regard 
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to  the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
law  of  England,  the  chief  complaint  of 
woman-suffragists  is  that  injustice  is  there- 
by inflicted,  not  upon  unmarried  women, 
but  upon  wives  and  mothers,  who  do  not 
receive  fair  treatment  or  sufficient  consider- 
ation under  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day 
(see  Mrs  Pankhurst,  T/ie  Importance  of  the 
Vote,  pp.  3,  4). 

This  charge  is  without  foundation.  The 
experience  of  legal  history  demonstrates 
that  whenever  a general  desire  for  reform 
of  the  law  in  its  relation  to  women  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  last  forty  years,  Parlia- 
ment has  given  it  generous  consideration, 
and  that  women  are  in  fact  the  favoured 
darlings  of  the  law.  A favourite  cry  which 
woman-suffragists,  old  and  young  alike,  are 
wont  to  reiterate,  is  that  women  cannot 
obtain  a divorce  as  easily  as  men.  Is 
there,  however,  any  desire  among  women 
that  the  marriage  tie  should  be  more  easily 
loosened?  If  there  is,  then  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  a Royal  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  advice  of  men,  has  re- 
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ceived  evidence  from  both  sexes  upon 
this  very  question.  Again,  it  is  said,  “ By 
English  law  no  married  woman  exists  as 
the  mother  of  the  child  she  brings  into 
the  world.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  she  is 
not  the  parent  of  her  child  ” (see  Mrs 
Pankhurst,  The  Importance  of  the  Vote, 
p.  4).  How  mischievous  is  such  a state- 
ment ! A father  is  under  a legal  obliga- 
tion to  support  both  his  wife  and  children. 
After  the  children  have  reached  a certain 
age,  the  father  becomes  entitled  to  exer- 
cise control  over  his  children,  because  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  he  alone  is  responsible, 
unless  he  is  a pauper,  both  for  their  main- 
tenance and  their  upbringing ; but  he  will 
be  deprived  of  all  control  over  them  if  he 
is  proved  to  be  unworthy  to  retain  the 
trust  imposed  in  him. 

Sir  H.  H.  Cozens  Hardy,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  pointed  out  on  July  30,  1909,  that 
‘^all  the  Courts  have  the  fullest  power  to 
say  that  the  father  has  no  right  to  the 
custody  of  the  child,  and  to  give  the 

custody  to  the  mother.”  Moreover,  the 

decision  of  the  Court  is  controlled  and 
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determined  by  the  future  welfare  of  the 
child  itself,  and  in  a well-known  case  a 
mother  was  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  even  al- 
though she  herself  had  been  guilty  of 
marital  misconduct. 

Women  who  demand  “equality  with  men 
before  the  law  ” would  be  well  advised  to 
consider  what  their  claim  involves.  “ A 
century  ago  a married  woman  was,  generally 
speaking,  as  incapable  of  enjoying  rights 
over  property  or  creating  rights  by  contract 
as  her  own  infant  children.  Upon  the 
marriage  the  husband  and  wife  became  one 
person  in  law.  That  one  person  was  the 
husband.  She  was  the  shadow  and  her 
husband  the  substance  ; he  took  practically 
all  the  property  to  which  she  was  entitled, 
and  endowed  her  with  just  as  much  or  as 
little  as  he  pleased”  (Mr  Justice  Lush,  A 
Century  of  Law  Reform^  p.  343).  As  the 
husband  took  the  benefit,  so  he  was  saddled 
with  the  burden  of  the  marriage.  The 
husband  was  liable  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  children,  and  the  wife  was  prima  facie 
entitled  to  pledge  her  husband’s  credit  for 
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“necessaries”  for  herself  or  her  children. 
The  husband  was  liable  to  pay  damages 
in  respect  of  any  wrongs  which  his  wife 
might  commit,  but  the  wife  was  under  no 
such  obligation  in  respect  of  his  wrong- 
doings ; on  the  contrary,  so  closely  was 
she  protected  by  the  law  that  if  she  was 
prosecuted  for  committing  a criminal  offence 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband  she  was 
prima  facie  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  as  the 
law  presumed  that  she  was  acting  under 
coercion  by  her  husband. 

How  different  is  her  legal  position  since 
the  passing  of  the  Married  Women’s  Pro- 
perty Acts,  1870-1893!  “To-day  she  is 
the  mistress  of  her  own  property  : she  can 
contract  for  herself,  appoint  a guardian, 
bring  and  defend  actions  in  her  own  name, 
and  incur  as  many  debts  as  she  pleases, 
. . . she  can  even  bring  an  action  against 
her  husband  to  prevent  him  entering  her 
house  if  it  belongs  to  her  as  her  own 
separate  property,  or  bring  an  action  for 
damages  against  him  if  he  publishes  a libel 
about  her  in  carrying  on  a separate  business 
of  her  own,  although  her  husband  is  power- 
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less  to  prevent  her  behaving  in  a similar 
manner  towards  himself”  (Mr  Justice  Lush, 
ibid.,  p.  344).  She  still  retains  the  legal 
rights  and  protection  above  referred  to, 
and  if  she  does  not  pay  her  debts  (unless 
she  is  trading  apart  from  her  husband),  a 
married  woman  cannot  be  made  a bankrupt. 
In  short,  while  the  husband  has  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  marriage  which  he  formerly 
enjoyed  and  yet  has  in  no  way  been 
relieved  from  the  burden  which  he  has 
always  borne,  the  married  woman  has  been 
accurately  described  as  “the  favourite  of 
the  law.”  In  these  circumstances  can  any 
reasonable  married  woman  complain  of  in- 
justice, or  seriously  wish  to  be  placed  upon 
an  equality  with  men  before  the  law  ? 

(5)  Government  should  be  by  consent  of 
the  people  governed. — Now,  in  this  country 
all  persons  are  compelled  to  obey  the  law, 
and  if  the  argument  is  sound  that  all  who 
must  obey  the  law  have  the  right  to  make 
the  law,  it  follows  that  all  persons,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  Britishers  and 
aliens,  good  and  bad,  sane  and  insane,  are 
entitled  to  be  parliamentary  electors.  Is 
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this  expedient?  It  may  be  that  suffragists, 
faced  with  the  logical  result  which  flows 
from  this  doctrine,  will  shrink  from  adopt- 
ing it  in  its  entirety,  and  will  concede  that 
it  is  inexpedient  that  all  persons  who  live 
under  the  law  should  be  entitled  to  express 
their  assent  to  legislation  before  it  becomes 
operative ; but  in  that  case  the  argument 
comes  to  nothing,  and  the  all-important 
question  still  remains  undecided,  What  are 
the  qualifications  which  should  entitle  a 
person  to  express  assent  to  legislation  ? ” 
Supporters  of  woman  suffrage  have  to 
satisfy  the  electors  that  it  is  just  and  ex- 
pedient in  the  interests  both  of  the  nation 
and  of  women  themselves  that  the  franchise 
should  be  granted  to  women.  The  main 
arguments  adduced  to  support  this  claim 
are  those  which  have  been  criticised  above. 
Each  of  these  arguments  is  alike  fallacious 
and  misleading,  and,  when  its  real  meaning 
is  appreciated,  affords  no  justification  for 
so  fundamental  a change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
would  effect.  The  claim  to  enfranchise- 
ment which  is  based  on  those  arguments 
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will  therefore  fail  through  its  inherent 
weakness. 

It  is  well,  nevertheless,  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  positive  objections  to  woman  suffrage  in 
its  effect  upon  (i)  women  ; (2)  the  nation. 

(i)  Its  effect  upon  Women. — Opponents  of 
woman  suffrage  do  not  assert  that  women 
are  inferior  to  men ; indeed,  in  some  re- 
spects women  possess  superior  and  more 
desirable  characteristics  ; nor  do  they  believe 
that  the  interests  of  women  are  in  any  way 
in  conflict  with  those  of  men.  They  do 
not  suggest  that  there  may  not  exist  some 
women  who  are  capable  of  exercising  in 
an  efflcient  manner  the  parliamentary  fran- 
chise, and  at  the  same  time  they  admit 
that  there  are  some  men  who  certainly  are 
unfit  for  enfranchisement.  But  in  consid- 
ering whether  woman  suffrage  would  be 
desirable  or  not  the  problem  (like  other 
political  reforms)  must  be  viewed  broadly, 
and  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  qualifica- 
tions, not  of  exceptional  women,  but  of 
women  as  a whole. 

(a)  Now,  for  obvious  reasons  Nature  has 
assigned  to  men  the  duty  of  providing 
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sustenance  for  the  family,  and  to  women 
the  administration  of  the  home.  The  func- 
tions of  women  and  of  men  are  not  in  any 
way  antagonistic,  for  the  one  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  At  the  same  time  each 
function  engenders  different  qualities,  the 
breadwinner  acquiring  virility,  strength  of 
body,  the  power  to  fight  in  competition  with 
other  breadwinners,  to  compromise  when 
further  resistance  is  inexpedient,  and 
generally  those  “business’’  qualities  which 
give  hihi  understanding  in  commercial  and 
political  matters ; the  woman  in  her  do- 
mestic and  maternal  occupations  becoming 
gentle,  sympathetic,  more  anxious  to  store 
up  energy  and  strength  than  to  expend  it, 
less  independent  in  thought  and  action, 
more  easily  swayed  by  sentiment,  seeking 
after  ideals,  quick  in  intuition,  yet  impatient 
of  compromise  — qualities  valuable  in  a 
mother  but  dangerous  in  a politician  ; and 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  due  per- 
formance of  duty  in  either  sphere  of  occupa- 
tion leaves  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
acquiring  efficiency  in  the  other.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  as  unreasonable  to  ex- 
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pect  to  find  political  discretion  in  women, 
as  to  expect  men  to  be  proficient  in  making 
a pudding  or  feeding  a baby.  Is  it  wise  to 
endeavour  to  change  the  fundamental  laws 
of  nature  ? 

[d)  Moreover,  the  indirect  political  power 
of  women  has  always  been  very  great.  As  a 
mother,  a woman  can  shape  her  son’s  char- 
acter during  the  most  impressionable  years 
of  his  life  ; as  wife  and  sister  she  can  influ- 
ence the  whole  setting  of  a man’s  social  and 
political  life ; and  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  characteristic  influence  of  women 
over  the  lives  of  men  has  been  exercised, 
not  by  women  who  have  sought  to  become 
more  like  men,  but  by  those  who  were  most 
truly  womanly.  What  man  is  there  (or, 
indeed,  what  woman)  who  is  not  conscious 
of  this  fact  ? And  there  is  a natural  reason 
that  this  should  be  so.  A man  believes 
that  a woman’s  point  of  view  is  ideal  rather 
than  practical,  not  created  by  contact  with 
the  outer  world,  caring  for  the  end  more 
than  for  the  means  by  which  the  end  is  to 
be  gained ; being,  above  all,  the  result  of 
a moral  atmosphere  untainted  by  the  shifts 
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and  exigencies  of  party  politics.  Is  not 
this  belief  well  founded  ? Is  not  a woman^s 
point  of  view  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
performance  of  her  womanly  functions  ? 
And  is  it  not  natural  that  by  contact  with 
it  a man's  moral  attitude  towards  society 
and  politics  should  be  profoundly  affected  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  more 
important  that  a woman  should  possess  a 
voter  than  a vote ! I have  no  fear,”  wrote 
Mr  Gladstone,  “ lest  the  woman  should 
encroach  upon  the  power  of  the  man.  The 
fear  I have  is  lest  we  should  invite  her 
unwittingly  to  trespass  upon  the  delicacy, 
the  purity,  the  refinement,  the  elevation  of 
her  own  nature,  which  are  the  present 
sources  of  its  power.”  The  moral  influence 
of  women  is  a potent  force  in  political  life 
just  because  those  who  exert  it  stand  outside 
the  arena  of  party  politics ; and  to  force 
women  to  take  part  in  active  political  life 
would  be  to  weaken,  if  not  to  corrupt,  that 
beneficent  moral  influence.  Is  this  desirable 
in  the  interests  either  of  men  or  of  women  ? 

(^)  Women  for  well-known  physical  causes 
cannot,  outside  their  natural  sphere,  compete 
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successfully  with  men  on  equal  terms,  and  it 
is  because  women  are  in  their  physical  nature 
weaker  than  men  that  in  the  past  men  have 
voluntarily  extended  to  women  chivalrous 
protection.  Would  not  the  repeal  of  re- 
strictive legislation  and  the  grant  to  women 
of  social  and  industrial  equality  with  men 
tend  to  dim  the  spirit  of  chivalry  without  in 
any  way  improving,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  the  social  or  industrial  condition  of 
women  ? Who  that  reads  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  doubt  it? 

(2)  Its  effect  upon  the  Nation,  — {a) 
Women,  being  idealists,  are  no  friends  of 
compromise  ; by  temperament  they  seek  the 
attainment  of  the  best,  they  are  not  content 
with  the  second  best ; their  minds  are 
attuned  to  see  one  thing  at  a time  rather 
than  many  things  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  they  concentrate 
their  efforts  to  attain  the  particular  object 
which  at  the  moment  is  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts,  without  due  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  community.  Are  not 
militant  suffragists  willing  to  break  the  law 
in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a position  to 
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make  the  law  ? The  lack  of  a due  sense 
of  proportion,  which  is  generally  character- 
istic of  women,  would  seriously  jeopardise 
the  stability  of  the  electorate  if  women  in 
large  numbers  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
parliamentary  franchise  ; because  compromise 
is  the  very  essence  of  successful  parlia- 
mentary action,  and  useful  measures  of 
reform  are  carried  through  Parliament  by 
those  alone  who  exercise  discretion  and 
forbearance,  and  are  prepared  to  make  terms 
with  their  enemies  in  the  gate. 

It  is  suggested,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
judgment  of  many  male  electors  is  warped 
and  unstable,  and  that  the  electorate  in  its 
present  form  frequently  is  swayed  by  appeals 
to  sentiment  and  passion.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  this  is  so.  Does  it  follow  that  it  is 
expedient  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  to 
multiply  the  number  of  emotional  and 
unstable  voters  ? Surely  in  these  circum- 
stances the  exact  contrary  would  be  the 
reasonable  inference  to  draw. 

(d)  All  government  ultimately  rests  on 
physical  force  ; a Government  is  strong  or 
weak  just  in  proportion  to  the  power  which 
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it  possesses  to  enforce  the  administration  of 
law.  A candidate  for  Parliament  who  has 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  a 
division  is  deemed  to  be  duly  elected 
because  it  is  believed  that  in  the  last  resort 
his  supporters  by  physical  force  could 
enforce  their  will  upon  his  opponents. 
Now,  although  in  modern  times  and  among 
civilised  communities  the  mailed  fist  is 
sometimes  hidden  under  the  velvet  glove, 
this  fundamental  principle  of  government  is 
and  must  remain  unalterable  ; nay,  more,  the 
recent  methods  of  militant  suffragists,  the 
railway  strike  in  France,  and  the  revolution 
in  Portugal,  illustrate  the  high  value  which 
is  placed  in  these  days  upon  the  appeal  to 
physical  force.  If  a large  or  a preponderat- 
ing number  of  women  were  added  to  the 
electorate,  it  might  frequently  happen  that 
the  supporter  of  a candidate  or  of  a ministry, 
victorious  at  the  polls,  would  not  possess  the 
physical  force  necessary  in  the  last  resort 
to  enforce  its  will  upon  the  unsuccessful 
minority,  or  at  any  rate  would  not  be 
generally  believed  to  possess  physical  pre- 
dominance in  the  country.  In  either  case 
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the  same  result  would  follow,  namely,  the 
government  of  the  country  would  lose  its 
fundamental  sanction,  and  an  inherent  weak- 
ness would  be  grafted  upon  the  Constitution. 
Would  not  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
therefore,  tend  to  hinder  the  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  at  home,  and  lessen 
the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  in  the  estima- 
tion of  India,  the  Dominions,  and  foreign 
nations  ? 

Again,  “ National  defence  rests  upon 
arms  . . . considerably  over  a third  of  our 
national  expenditure  goes  to  their  provision 
and  maintenance  . . . public  security  relies 
upon  the  police  . . . our  daily  bread  depends 
upon  the  mercantile  marine  . . . the  great 
industries  of  the  nations  and  the  world  de- 
pend on  men's  work  : the  great  organising 
and  administrative  departments  of  human 
activity  are  under  the  control  of  men"  (Sir 
Hugh  Bell,  July  12,  1910).  Now,  in  none 
of  these  national  functions  can  women 
effectively  take  any  part ; for  even  ‘‘  the 
voteless  lady  with  a gardener"  must  enlist 
the  assistance  of  the  gardener  to  eject  the 
tramp  who  has  invaded  her  garden.  It  is 
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indeed  true  that  some  men  cannot  fight,  and 
— as  recent  events  have  demonstrated — that 
some  women  undoubtedly  can ; but  who  will 
deny  that  men  as  a whole  are  capable,  and 
that  women  as  a whole  are  by  nature  de- 
barred from  performing  these  ultimate 
obligations  of  citizenship  ” ? Is  it  not 
obvious,  in  the  interests  of  national  security, 
that  only  those  persons  should  make  the 
laws  who  can  enforce  the  laws  ? 

(c)  “ There  has  never  within  my  know- 
ledge been  a case  in  which  the  franchise  has 
been  extended  to  a large  body  of  persons 
generally  indifferent  about  receiving  it.  But 
here,  in  addition  to  a widespread  indifference, 
there  is  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of 
women  who  have  considered  the  matter  for 
themselves  the  most  positive  objection  and 
strong  disapprobation  ” (Mr  Gladstone,  April 
II,  1892).  Are  not  these  words  abundantly 
true  to-day?  Who  can  affirm  that  a pre- 
ponderating or  even  an  appreciable  number 
of  women  are  in  favour  of  this  “ fundamental 
change  in  their  whole  social  function  ” ? 

The  result  of  the  canvasses,  and  the 
various  petitions  which  have  been  presented 
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to  Parliament  in  opposition  to  woman  suffrage, 
afford  striking  evidence  that  women  as  a 
whole  are  not  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
responsibilities  being  thrust  upon  them ; 
indeed,  it  needs  no  statistical  proof  to 
demonstrate  that  women  to-day,  speaking 
generally,  are  both  unversed  in  and  indiffer- 
ent to  political  affairs.  This  is  a proposition 
which  no  one  would  venture  to  combat,  and 
woman-suffragists  do  not  seek  to  persuade 
the  electors  that  women  are  to-day  interested 
in  politics,  but  rather  that  indifference  and 
apathy  will  disappear  when  once  the  fran- 
chise has  been  granted.  Will  this  be  so  ? 

Upon  what  does  the  attitude  of  women 
towards  politics  depend.^  “Not  certainly 
. . . upon  anything  so  external  and  artificial 
as  the  possession  or  non-posssesion  of  a 
particular  kind  of  vote,  but  on  something 
far  deeper  and  more  abiding, — it  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  for  the  normal  woman, 
living  the  normal  woman^s  life,  some  fifteen 
years  of  it  are  taken  up  in  child-bearing 
and  child -rearing.  During  that  time  the 
thoughts  of  a normal  woman  are  turned 
inwards  and  concentrated  on  her  home,  her 
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family,  her  own  health  and  the  physical 
needs  of  children”  (Mrs  Humphry  Ward, 
July  II,  1910),  for  during  this  period  her 
thoughts  are  set  upon  harmonies  and  not 
discords,  and  upon  her  own  affairs  rather 
than  those  of  other  people.  Are  not  these 
facts  incontrovertible  ? And  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  during  these  years 
(speaking  approximately,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty  - five)  that  the  ex- 
perience and  information  which  are  vital 
to  the  efficient  exercise  of  political  duties 
are  usually  acquired.  If,  therefore,  women 
as  a whole  are  in  the  future  to  become 
efficient  politicians,  their  political  experience 
will  only  be  gained  by  their  neglect  of 
womanly  functions.  If,  however,  the  con- 
stitutional apathy  of  women  to  political 
interests  remains  unchanged,  how  could 
the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage  fail  to 
imperil  the  best  interests  of  the  State? 

In  conclusion,  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  ‘‘  no  precedent  exists  for 
giving  women  as  a class  an  active  share 
in  the  government  of  a great  nation,  and 
that  only  after  anxious  consideration  of 
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the  principles  involved  ought  Great  Britain, 
with  her  vast  national  and  imperial  ob- 
ligations, to  be  committed  to  this  irrevocable 
step.” 

How  can  the  supporters  of  woman  suffrage 
justify  the  claim  which  they  put  forward  ? 
By  proving  not  only  that  women  are  capable 
of  dropping  a voting  paper  in  the  ballot-box, 
but  also  that  women  are  fitted  to  perform 
their  duties  as  electors  with  discretion  and 
understanding. 

Woman-suffragists  have  failed  to  satisfy 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  each  sex  that 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  are  well  founded.  Why  ? 
Because  “ a permanent  and  vast  difference  of 
type  has  been  impressed  upon  women  and 
men  respectively  by  the  Maker  of  both. 
Their  differences  of  social  office  rest  mainly 
upon  causes  not  flexible  and  elastic,  like 
most  mental  qualities,  but  physical  and  in 
their  nature  unchangeable”  (Mr  Gladstone, 
April  II,  1892).  Surely  the  greatest 
national  need  to-day  is  not  that  women 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  upon  mas- 
culine lines,  but  that  men  should  be  found 
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more  manly  and  women  more  womanly. 
Will  the  grant  of  woman  suffrage  promote 
or  hinder  this  national  object  ? 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  demon- 
strate that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
relating  to  the  proposed  enfranchisement 
of  women  will  be  found,  not  by  those  who 
delight  in  casuistry,  nor  by  those  whose 
political  principles  are  made  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  party  politics,  but  by  those 
alone  who  appreciate  the  significant  working 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  Who  that  reads 
those  laws  aright  can  fail  strenuously  to 
oppose  the  enfranchisement  of  women  ? 
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Cambridge.  In  2 vols.  demy  8vo, 
ISs.  net. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY.  Edited  by  Professor 
W.  R.  SoRLEY,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY.  Edited  by  Professor 
SoRLEY  and  R.  P.  Hardie,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  LOGIC. 
Edited  by  Professor  W.  R.  Soreey, 
University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

FICHTE.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

AIKMAN,  DR  C.  M. 

MANURES  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  MANURING.  By  C.  M.  Airman, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Glasgow  Veterinary 
College,  and  Examiner  in  Chemistry, 
University  of  Glasgow,  &c.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

FARMYARD  MANURE:  Its  Nature, 
Composition,  and  Treatment.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 


ALLEN,  J.  W. 

THE  PLACE  OF  HISTORY  IN  EDU- 
CATION. By  J.  W.  Allen.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

ALMOND,  HELY  HUTCHINSON. 

CHRIST  THE  PROTESTANT,  AND 
OTHER  SERMONS.  By  Hely  Hut- 
chinson A’lmond.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH 
READERS.  Edited  by  Rev.  W. 
Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Price  Is.  each 
net.  For  List  of  Vols.  see  p.  32. 

ANDERSON,  REV.  GEORGE,  B.D. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PASTOR.  A Manual 
of  Pastoral  Theology.  By  Rev.  George 
Anderson,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Renfrew, 
Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  under 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A PLAIN  WOMAN. 

POOR  NELLIE.  By  A Plain  Woman. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


ARMYTAGE,  A.  J.  GREEN-. 

MAIDS  OF  HONOUR.  By  A.  J. 
Green-Armytage.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


ATKINSON,  MABEL. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. By  Mabel  Atkinson,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  5s.  net. 

AYTOUN,  PROFESSOR. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVA- 
LIERS, AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
W.  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L., 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition.  Cloth,  Is.  3d.  Paper  covers,  Is. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE 
LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVA- 
LIERS. From  designs  by  Sir  Noel 
Baton.  Small  4to,  10s.  6d. 
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BAIRD,  J.  G.  A. 

THE  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  THE 
MARQUESS  OF  DALHOUSIE.  Edited 
by  J.  G.  A.  Baird.  Second  Impression. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net.  Popular  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

BAIRD  LECTURES. 

{See  under  Flint,  Mitchell,  Nicol, 
and  Robertson.) 

BANKS,  D.  C. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  WORK  AND 
WEALTH.  By  D.  C.  Banks.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

BARBOUR,  G.  F.,  D.Phil. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  G.  F. 
Barbour,  D.Phil.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

BARBOUR,  R.  W. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  R.  W.  BARBOUR.  Post  8vo,  limp 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“BARFLEUR.” 

NAVAL  POLICY.  A Plea  for  the 
Study  of  War.  By  “Barfleur.” 
Demy  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

BARRETT,  C.  R.  B. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  13th  HUSSARS. 
By  C.  R.  B.  Barrett.  2 vols.  small 
4to.  Illustrated.  21s.  net. 

BARRINGTON,  MICHAEL. 

THE  KING’S  FOOL.  By  Michael  Bar- 
rington. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  BAR- 
RINGTON BEAUMONT,  BART.  A 
Novel.  Crown  8vo,  6s 

BARTLETT,  E.  ASHMEAD  = . 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHEREEFIAN 
EMPIRE.  By  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

BELLESHEIM,  ALPHONS,  D.D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Alphons  Belles- 
heim,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  Sir  D.  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  Bart., 
O.S.B.,  Monk  of  Fort  Augustus.  Cheap 
Edition.  Complete  in  4 vols.  demy  8vo, 
with  Maps.  Price  21s.  net. 

BESANT,  SIR  WALTER. 

RABELAIS.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


BLACKBURN,  DOUGLAS. 

A BURGHER  QUIXOTE.  By  Douglas 
Blackburn,  Author  of  ‘ Prinsloo  of 
Prinsloosdorp.’  Second  Impression. 
With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

RICHARD  HARTLEY  : PROSPECTOR. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BLACKIE,  JOHN  STUART. 

NOTES  OF  A LIFE.  By  John  Stuart 
Blackie.  Edited  by  his  Nephew,  A. 
Stodart  Walker.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
BLACKIE  TO  HIS  WIFE.  With  a 
few  earlier  ones  to  his  Parents.  Selected 
and  edited  by  his  Nephew,  A.  Stodart 
Walker.  Second  Impression.  Demy 
8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.  Monthly, 
2s.  6d.  Post  free  for  one  year,  30s. 

ANNALS  OF  A PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
William  Blackwood  and  his  Sons  ; 
Their  Magazine  and  Friends.  By 
Mrs  Oliphant.  With  Four  Portraits. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  £2,  2s.  Large  Paper  Edition, 
£4,  4s.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  A PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
Vol.  III.  John  Blackwood.  By  his 
Daughter,  Mrs  Blackwood  Porter. 
With  Two  Portraits  and  View  of  Strath- 
tyrum.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  Large  Paper 
Edition,  £2,  2s.  net. 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES.  See 
separate  Educational  Catalogue. 

NEW  UNIFORM  SERIES  OF  NOVELS 
{Copyright). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wenderholme.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
The  Story  of  Margredel.  By  D. 
Storrar  Meldrum. 

A Sensitive  Plant.  By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
Lady  Lee’s  Widowhood.  By  General 
Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 

Katie  Stewart,  and  other  Stories. 
By  Mrs  Oliphant. 

Valentine  and  his  Brother.  By  the 
Same. 

Sons  and  Daughters.  By  the  Same. 
Marmorne.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
Reata.  By  E.  D.  Gerard. 

Beggar  my  Neighbour.  By  the  Same. 
The  Waters  of  Hercules.  By  the 
Same. 

Fair  to  See.  By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 
Mine  is  Thine.  By  the  Same. 
Doubles  and  Quits.  By  the  Same. 
Piccadilly.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations. 

Lady  Baby.  By  D.  Gerard. 

Poor  Nellie.  By  A Plain  Woman. 
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BLACKWOOD-co9i«cZ. 

SIANDARD  NOVELS.  Uniform  in  size 
and  binding.  Each  complete  in  one 
Volume. 

FLORIN  SERIES.  Illustrated  Boards. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Midge.  By  the 
Same. 

Cyril  Thornton.  By  Capt.  Hamilton. 
The  Provost,  &c.  By  John  Galt. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie.  By  the  Same. 
Reginald  Dalton.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
Pen  Owen.  By  Dean  Hook. 

Adam  Blair.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Lady  Lee’s  Widowhood.  By  General 
Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 

The  Perpetual  Curate.  By  Mrs 
Oliphant. 

J ohn  ! A Love  Story.  By  the  Same. 

SHILLING  SERIES,  Illustrated  Cover. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Rector,  and  The  Doctor’s 
Family.  By  Mrs  Oliphant. 

The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch.  By 
D.  M.  Moir. 

Peninsular  Scenes  and  Sketches. 
By  F.  Hardman. 

Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,  Nights  at 
Mess,  &c 

Valerius  : A Roman  Story.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart. 


BON  GAULTIER’S  BOOK  OF 
BALLADS.  Eighteenth  Edition,  with 
Autobiographical  Introduction  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  With 
Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and 
Crowquill.  Small  4to,  5s.  net. 


BOWHILL,  MAJOR  J.  H. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY.  By  Major 
J.  H.  Bowhill.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
net.  Portfolio  containing  34  working 
plans  and  diagrams,  3s.  6d.  net. 


BOWLINE,  J.,  Skipper,  and 
GREGORY,  R.  R.  C. 

YARNS  FROM  A CAPTAIN’S  LOG. 
By  J.  Bowline,  Skipper,  and  R.  R.  C. 
Gregory.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


BRACKENBURY,  GENERAL  SIR 
HENRY,  G.C.B. 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  MY  SPARE 
TIME,  1856-1885.  By  General  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  G.C.B. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 


BREADALBANE,  THE  MARCHION- 
ESS OF. 

THE  HIGH  TOPS  OF  BLACK  MOUNT. 
By  the  Marchioness  of  Breadalbane. 
Second  Impression.  With  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  Olive  Mackenzie. 
Short  demy,  6s.  net. 

BREBNER,  ARTHUR. 

PATCHES  AND  POMANDER.  A Novel. 
By  Arthur  Brebner.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BRIDGES,  PHILIPPA. 

THE  GREEN  WAVE  OF  DESTINY. 
By  Philippa  Bridges.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BRODRIBB,  W.  J. 

DEMOSTHENES.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  W.  J.  Brodribb. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

BRUCE,  MAJOR  CLARENCE  DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  MARCO 
POLO.  Being  the  Account  of  a J ourney 
Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin.  By 
Major  Clarence  Dalrymple  Bruce. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

BUCHAN,  JOHN. 

THE  WATCHER  BY  THE  THRESH- 
OLD, AND  OTHER  TaLES.  By  JOHN 
Buchan.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

A LODGE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
Second  Impression.  Short  demy  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  ENDURETH  : Tales  and 
Fancies.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SOME  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BY- 
WAYS, AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  Demy 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BURTON,  JOHN  HILL,  D.C.L. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
Agricola’s  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By 
John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L.,  Historio- 
grapher-Royal for  Scotland.  Cheaper 
Edition.  In  8 vols.  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net  each. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER.  A New  Edition, 
with  specially  designed  Title-page  and 
Cover  by  Joseph  Brown.  Printed  on 
antique  laid  paper.  Post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

BUTE,  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY.  Reformed 
by  Order  of  the  Holy  Oicumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Trent ; Published  by  Order  of 
Pope  St  Pius  V.  ; and  revised  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.  ; together 
with  the  Offices  since  granted.  Trans- 
lated out  of  Latin  into  English  by 
John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.’T.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
4 vols.  crown  Svo,  42s.  net.  In  1 vol. 
crown  4to,  63s.  net. 
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BUTE,  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OP—contd. 

THE  ALT  US  OF  ST  COLUMBA.  With 
a Prose  Paraphrase  and  Notes.  By 
John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.  In 
paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

SERMONES,  FRATRIS  AD^,  ORDINIS 
PR^MONSTRATENSIS,&c.  Twenty- 
eight  Discourses  of  Adam  Scotus  of 
Whithorn,  hitherto  unpublished ; to 
which  is  added  a Collection  of  Notes  by 
the  same,  illustrative  of  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine.  Edited,  at  the  desire  of 
the  late  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
&c.  Royal  8vo,  25s.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  A COLLECTION  OF 
ORIGINAL  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Marquess  of 
Bute,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  by  Walter  de 
Gray  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  2 vols. 
royal  8vo,  £3,  3s.  net. 


BUTE,  MACPHAIL,  and  LONS= 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  BURGHS  OF 
SCOTLAND.  By  John,  Marquess  of 
Bute,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  Macphail,  and 
H.  W.  Lonsdale.  With  131  Engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  11  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 


BUTE,  STEVENSON,  and  LONS  = 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  BARONIAL 
AND  POLICE  BURGHS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  John,  Marquess  of  Bute, 
K.T.,  J.  H.  Stevenson,  and  H.  W. 
Lonsdale.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 


CAIRD,  EDWARD,  LL.D. 

HEGEL.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Edward  Caird, 
LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


CAIRD,  PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Principal  Caird. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CALDWELL,  PROFESSOR  WIL- 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUER’S  SYSTEM  IN  ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
(the  Shaw  Fellowship  Lectures, 
1893).  By  Professor  William  Cald- 
well, D.Sc.,  M'Gill  University,  Mon- 
treal. Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


CALLWELL,  COL.  C.  E.,  C.B. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MARITIME  COM- 
MAND ON  LAND  CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE  WATERLOO.  By  Col.  C.  E. 
Callwell,  C.B.  With  Plans.  Post 
8 VO,  6s.  net. 

TACTICS  OF  TO-DAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE:  Their 
Relations  and  Interdependence. 
Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  TACTICS  OP  HOME  DEFENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SERVICE  YARNS  AND  REMINIS- 
CENCES. Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CALLWELL,  J.  M. 

OLD  IRISH  LIFE.  By  J.  M.  Callwell. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 


CANDLER,  EDMUND. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  THE  EAST.  By 
Edmumd  Candler.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  GENERA!;  PLAN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CAREY,  WYMOND. 

“No  101.”  Third  Impression.  By  Wy- 
MoND  Carey.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CARLYLE,  R.  W.,  C.I.E.,  and 

A.  J.,  M A. 

A HISTORY  OP  MEDIEVAL  POLI- 
TICAL THEORY  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  R.  W.  Carlyle,  C.I.E.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford ; and  A.  J.  Carlyle, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Lecturer  (late 
Fellow)  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
In  3 vols.  demy  8vo.  Vol.  I. — A History 
of  Political  Theory  from  the  Roman 
Lawyers  of  the  Second  Century  to  the 
Political  Writers  of  the  Ninth.  By 
A.  J.  Carlyle.  15s.  net.  Vol.  II.— 
Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 


“ CHASSEUR.” 

A STUDY  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR.  By  “Chasseur.”  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 


CHESNEY,  SIR  GEORGE,  K.C.B. 

THE  DILEMMA.  By  General  Sir 
George  Chesney,  K.C.B.  A New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 


CHRISTIE,  REV.  GEORGE,  B.D. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LETTERS  ON 
THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 
By  Rev.  George  Christie,  B.D.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 
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CHURCH,  REV.  A. 

OVID.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  Church.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH,  REV.  A.,  and  BROD= 
RIBB,  W.  J. 

PLINY.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  Church  and 
W.  J.  Brodribb.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER: 
BEING  Forms  of  Worship  issued  by 
the  Church  Service  Society.  Seventh 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  In  1 vol. 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; French  mor- 
occo, 5s.  Also  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s.  ; French  morocco,  6s.  6d. 

DAILY  OFFICES  FOR  MORNING 
AND  EVENING  PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ORDER  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  FOR 
CHILDREN.  Issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society.  With  Scottish  Hymnal. 
Cloth,  3d. 


CLIFFORD,  SIR  HUGH,  K.C.M.G. 

SALEH:  A Sequel.  By  Sir  Hugh 
Clifford,  K.C.M.G.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CLODD,  EDW'ARD. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.  “Mod- 
ern English  Writers.”  By  Edward 
Clodd.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


CLOUSTON,  J.  STORER. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE.  By  J. 
Storer  Clouston.  Ninth  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net 

COUNT  BUNKER:  Being  a Sequel  to 
‘The  Lunatic  at  Large.’  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  D’HARI- 
COT.  Third  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 

OUR  LADY’S  INN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GARMISCATH.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


COLLINS,  C.  W. 

SAINT  SIMON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  C.  W.  Collins. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SOPHOCLES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

PLATO.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


COLLINS,  W.  E.  W. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
A COUNTRY  CRICKETER.  By 
W.  E.  W.  Collins.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COLLINS,  REV.  W.  LUCAS. 

BUTLER.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Rev.  W.  L. 
Collins.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

MONTAIGNE.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

LA  FONTAINE,  AND  OTHER 
FRENCH  FABULISTS.  (Foreign  Clas- 
sics for  English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo, 
Is.  net. 

HOMER,  ILIAD-HOMER,  ODYSSEY— 
VIRGIL— CICERO-ARISTOPHANES 
—PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE— LUC- 
IAN — LIVY  — THUCYDIDES.  (An- 
cient Classics  for  English  Readers.) 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

COMBE,  MRS  KENNETH. 

CELIA  KIRKHAM’S  SON.  By  Mrs 
Kenneth  Combe.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SEEKERS  ALL.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COMPTON  = BURNETT,  I. 

DOLORES.  By  I.  Compton-Burnett. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CONRAD,  JOSEPH. 

LORD  JIM:  A Tale.  By  Joseph 
Conrad.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

YOUTH  : A Narrative.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COOPER,  REV.  PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY  OF  1637,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  LAUD’S  LITURGY.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  Professor  Cooper, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

COPLESTON,  BISHOP. 

iESCHYLUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Bishop  Copleston. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CORNFORD,  L.  COPE. 

TROUBLED  WATERS.  By  L.  Cope 
Cornford.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. In  demy  Svo  volumes  of  about 
350  pp.  each.  With  Maps.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net. 

FIFE  AND  KINROSS.  By  iExEAS 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  these 
Counties. 
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COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOT= 
LAND — contd. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Second  Edition. 

MORAY  AND  NAIRN.  By  Charles 
Rampixi,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries 
and  Galloway. 

INVERNESS.  By  J.  Cameron  Lees, 

D.D. 

ROXBURGH,  SELKIRK,  AND 
PEEBLES.  By  Sir  George  Douglas, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF.  By  Wil- 
liam Watt,  Editor  of  Aberdeen  ‘Daily 
Free  Press.  ’ 


COUTTS,  H.  B.  MONEY. 

FAMOUS  DUELS  OF  THE  FLEET. 
By  H.  B.  Money  Coutts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations 
by  N.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CRAIK,  SIR  HENRY,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

A CENTURY  OF  SCOTTISH  HIS- 
TORY. From  the  Days  before  the  ’45 
to  those  within  living  Memory.  By  Sir 
Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


CRAWFORD,  ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK.  By  Alexander  Crawford. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MONSIEUR  CARNIFEX.  Crown  8vo, 
6s. 


CRAWFORD,  F.  MARION. 

SARACINESCA.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net.  People’s  Edition,  6d. 


CROALL  LECTURES. 

(See  under  Nicol  and  Rober 


CROSS,  J.  W. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  DANTE  AND  OF 
THE  NEW  WORLD.  ByJ.W.  Cross. 
Post  8vo,  6s. 

THE  RAKE’S  PROGRESS  IN  FIN- 
ANCE. Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 


CUMMINQ,  C.  F.  GORDON. 

MEMORIES.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gum- 
ming. Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  20s.  net. 

AT  HOME  IN  FIJI.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

A LADY’S  CRUISE  IN  A FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 


GUMMING,  C.  F.  GORDON  — contd. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS.  Illustrated,  25s. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  Post  8vo.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.  Small  post 
8vo.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

CURTIS,  HARPER. 

THE  LORD  DOLLAR  (Don  Dinero). 
By  Harper  Curtis.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CURTIS,  MARGUERITE. 

THE  BIAS.  By  Marguerite  Curtis. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MARCIA ; A Transcript  from  Life. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OH  ! FOR  AN  ANGEL.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CUSTANCE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  REGI  = 
NALD  N.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 

C.V.O. 

THE  SHIP  OF  THE  LINE  IN 
BATTLE.  By  Admiral  Sir  Reginald 
N.  CusTANCE,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 

C.V.O.  With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo. 

DAVIES,  J. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS.  (Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  J. 
Davies.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND  PRO- 
PERTIUS. (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

DAVIS,  JESSIE  AINSWORTH. 

“WHEN  HALF-GODS  GO.”  By  Jessie 
Ainsworth  Davis.  Second  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DE  HAVEN,  AUDREY. 

THE  SCARLET  CLOAK.  By  Audrey 
DE  Haven.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DESCARTES. 

THE  METHOD,  MEDITATIONS,  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
DESCARTES.  Translated  from  the 
original  French  and  Latin.  With  a new 
Introductory  Essay,  Historical  and 
Critical,  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy. 
By  Professor  Veitch,  LL.D.  Four- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

“DIES  IRAE.”  The  Stdry  of  a 
Spirit  in  Prison.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Paper  cover. 
Is.  net. 

DIVER,  MAUD. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.C.  By  Maud 
Diver.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 
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DIVER,  MAUD  —contd. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET.  Seventh  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND.  Sixth  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  INDIA. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


DODDS  and  MACPHERSON. 

THE  LICENSING  ACTS  (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT ACT,  1903.  Annotated  by 
J.  M.  Dodds,  C.B.,  of  the  Scottish 
Office;  Joint -Editor  of  the  ‘Parish 
Council  Guide  for  Scotland,’  and 
Ewan  Macpherson,  Advocate,  Legal 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  In 
1 vol.  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


DONNE,  W.  B. 

EURIPIDES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  W.  B.  Donne. 
Pcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TACITUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


DOUGLAS,  CHARLES,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
MILL.  By  Charles  Douglas,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  late  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, and  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL:  A Study  of 
HIS  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
net. 


DURAND,  SIR  H.  MORTIMER. 

A HOLIDAY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  Durand, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 


ECCOTT,  W.  J. 

FORTUNE’S  CASTAWAY.  By  W.  J. 
Eccott.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HIS  INDOLENCE  OF  ARRAS.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  HEARTH  OF  HUTTON.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  RED  NEIGHBOUR.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  BACKGROUND.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A DEMOISELLE  OF  FRANCE.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  CITY.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


ELIOT,  GEORGE. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 
GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS,  with 
Photogra\Tire  Frontispiece  to  each 
Volume,  from  Drawings  by  William 
Hatherell,  R.L,  Edgar  Bundy,  R.I., 
Byam  Shaw,  R.I.,  A.  A.  Van  Anrooy, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person,  R.I.,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Max 
Cowper.  Bach  Work  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  top. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Ten  Volumes  in  all. 

Adam  Bede. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical. 

Middlemarch. 

Silas  Marner  ; Brother  Jacob  ; 
The  Lifted  Veil. 

Romola. 

Daniel  Deronda. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy;  Jubal. 

Essays;  Theophrastus  Such. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  LIFE.  With  Por- 
trait and  other  Illustrations.  New 
Edition,  in  one  volume.  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Warwick  Edition).  14  volumes, 
cloth,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume  ; 
leather,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per 
volume;  leather,  gilt  top,  with  book- 
marker, 3s.  net  per  volume. 

Adam  Bede.  826  pp. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  828  pp. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  718  pp. 

Romola.  900  pp. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  624  pp 

Silas  Marner  ; Brother  Jacob  ; 
The  Lifted  Veil.  560  pp. 

Middlemarch.  2 vols.  664  and 
630  pp. 

Daniel  Deronda.  2 vols.  616  and 
636  pp. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy;  Jubal. 

Essays;  Theophrastus  Such. 

Life.  2 vols.,  626  and  580  pp. 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT  (Standard 
Edition).  21  volumes,  crown  Svo.  In 
buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  ; 
or  in  roxburghe  binding,  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Adam  Bede.  2 vols. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  2 vols. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  2 vols. 

Romola.  2 vols. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  2 vols. 

Middlemarch.  3 vols. 

Daniel  Deronda.  3 vols. 

Silas  Marner.  1 vol. 

Jubal.  1 vol. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy.  1 vol. 

Essays.  1 vol. 

Theophrastus  Such.  1 vol. 
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ELIOT,  GEORGE — contd. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Cabinet  Edition).  24  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  price  £6.  Also  to  be  had 
handsomely  bound  in  half  and  full  calf. 
The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  bound 
in  cloth,  price  5s.  each. 

NOVELS  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Popu- 
lar copyright  Edition.  In  new  uniform 
binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Adam  B.ede. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

Romola. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical. 

Silas  Marner  ; The  Lifted  Veil  ; 

Brother  Jacob. 

Middlemarch. 

Daniel  Deronda. 

ESSAYS.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  LEGEND  OP  JUBAL,  and  other 
Poems,  Old  and  New.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

SILAS  MARNER.  New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
20  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. ; plain  cloth,  2s. ; paper 
covers.  Is. 

ADAM  BEDE.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
paper  cover.  Is. ; crown  8vo,  with  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  2s. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  New 
Edition,  paper  covers.  Is. ; cloth,  2s. 

WISE,  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAY- 
INGS, IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
Selected  from  the  Works  of  George 
Eliot.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 


ELLIS,  BETH. 

BLIND  MOUTHS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH.  Fourth  Im 
pression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

THE  KING’S  SPY.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A KING  OF  VAGABONDS.  Cr’n  8vo,  6s. 


ELTON,  PROFESSOR.  ^ ^ 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.  By  Oliver 
Elton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


EVERARD,  H.  S.  C. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
ANCIENT  GOLF  CLUB,  ST  AN- 
DREWS. By  H.  S.  C.  Everard.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Portraits.  Crown  4to, 
21s.  net. 

F. 

STORIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH.  By  F. 
With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

FERRIER,  PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS.  Crown 
8vo,  14s. 

RESTING,  GABRIELLE. 

WHEN  KINGS  RODE  TO  DELHI. 
By  Gabrielle  Resting.  Illustrated, 
Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FITZGERALD,  JOHN  GODWIN. 

RUTH  WERDRESS,  FATHER  O’HAR- 
ALAN,  AND  SOME  NEW  CHRIS- 
TIANS. An  Anglo-Irish  Tale.  By 
John  Godwin  Fitzgerald.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

FLINT,  PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  SCIENTIA  SCI- 
ENTIARUM.  A History  of  Classifica- 
tions of  the  Sciences.  By  Robert 
Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.  10s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  ON  THEOLOGICAL,  BIBLI- 
CAL, AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
FRANCE  AND  FRENCH  BELGIUM 
AND  SWITZERLAND.  8vo,  21s. 

THEISM.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC  THEORIES.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

VICO.  (Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENO  = 
LISH  READERS.  Edited  by  Mrs 
Oliphant.  Price  Is.  each  net.  For 
List  of  Vols.  see  p.  32. 

FORREST,  G.  W.,  C.I.E. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
By  G.  W.  Forrest,  C.I.E.  Ex-Director 
of  Records,  Government  of  India.  2 
vols.  demy  8vo,  38s.  net. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.  Vol.  HI.— 
The  Central  India  Campaign.  With 
Plans  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
20s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  FIELD -MARSHAL  SIR 
NEVILLE  B.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.  With  two  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  18s.  net. 

FORSTER,  E.  M. 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR  TO  TREAD. 
By  E.  M.  Forster.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LONGEST  JOURNEY.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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FOULIS,  HUGH. 

THE  VITAL  SPARK.  By  Hugh  Foulis. 
Illustrated.  Is.  net. 

IN  HIGHLAND  HARBOURS  WITH 
PARA  HANDY.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  net. 

FRANKLIN,  MILES. 

SOME  EVERYDAY  FOLK  AND  DAWN. 
By  Milks  Franklin.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FRASER,  PROFESSOR  A.  CAMP= 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  Being 
the  Gififord  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1894- 
96.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser, 
D.C.L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

BIOGRAPHIA  PHILOSOPHICA.  In  1 
vol.  demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

BERKELEY.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

LOCKE.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

FRASER,  DAVID. 

THE  MARCHES  OF  HINDUSTAN. 
The  Record  of  a Journey  in  Thibet, 
Trans-Himalayan  India,  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan, Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia. 
By  David  Fraser.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  and  Sketches.  Demy8vo,  £1,  Is. 
net. 

THE  SHORT  CUT  TO  INDIA.  The 
Record  of  a Journey  along  the  Route  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway.  With  83  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Impression.  Demy  8vo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

PERSIA  AND  TURKEY  IN  REVOLT. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH 
HOMES.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  French  morocco,  3s. 

FULTON,  T.  WEMYSS. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEA. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Claims  of 
England  to  the  Dominion  of  the  British 
Seas,  and  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Waters  : with  special  reference 
to  the  Rights  of  Fishing  and  the  Naval 
Salute.  By  T.  Wemyss  Fulton, 
Lecturer  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Fisheries  Problems,  The  University, 
Aberdeen.  With  Charts  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

FYFE,  H.  HAMILTON. 

THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  EGYPT.  By 
H.  Hamilton  Fyfe.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

GALT,  JOHN. 

THE  PROVOST,  &c.  By  John  Galt. 
Illustrated  boards,  2a.  ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE.  Illustrated 
boards,  2s.  ; cloth,  23.  6d. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH  HYMNAL,  WITH  APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED.  Published  for 
use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  1.  Large  type,  cloth, 
red  edges,  2s.  6d. ; French  morocco,  4s. 
2.  Bourgeois  type,  limp  cloth.  Is.  ; 
French  morocco,  2s.  3.  Nonpareil  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  6d. ; French  morocco, 
Is.  4d.  4.  Paper  covers,  3d.  5.  Sun- 

day-School Edition,  paper  covers.  Id.  ; 
cloth,  2d.  No.  1,  bound  with  the  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases,  French  morocco,  8s. 
No.  2,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Para- 
phrases, cloth,  2s. ; French  morocco,  3s. 

SERVICES  OP  PRAYER  FOR  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  Prepared 
by  a Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  French  morocco, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 
A Selection  of  Four  Weeks’  Prayers. 
New  Edition.  Authorised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net.  French 
morocco,  3s.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRAYERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
]6mo,  cloth  limp,  6d.  net. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYERS 
FOR  AFFIXING  TO  BIBLES.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to 
Devotion.  Id.  for  6,  or  Is.  per  100. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SOLDIERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
Seventieth  Thousand.  16mo,  cloth  limp, 
2d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SAILORS  AND 
FISHER -FOLK.  Prepared  and  Pub- 
lished by  Instniction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

GERARD,  E.  D. 

REATA:  WHAT’S  IN  A NAME.  By 
E.  D.  Gerard.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.  Cheap 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  WATERS  OF  HERCULES. 
Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A SENSITIVE  PLANT.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

GERARD  E. 

HONOUR’S  ’ GLASSY  BUBBLE.  By 
E.  Gerard.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A FOREIGNER.  An  Anglo -German 
Study.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GERARD,  DOROTHEA. 

ONE  YEAR.  By  Dorothea  Gkrard 
(Madame  Longard  de  Longganle). 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  IMPEDIMENT.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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GERARD,  DOROTHEA— cojjid. 

A SPOTLESS  REPUTATION.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  WRONG  MAN.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LADY  BABY.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

RECHA.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A FORGOTTEN  SIN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GFPAPn  PFV  I 

STONYHURST  ’ LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
By  Rev.  J.  Gerard.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

GIBBON,  PERCEVAL. 

SOULS  IN  BONDAGE.  By  Perceval 
Gibbon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  VROUW  GROBELAAR’S  LEAD- 
ING CASES.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
SALVATOR.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GIFFORD  LECTURES,  EDINBURGH. 

(See  under  Fraser  and  Tiele.) 

GILL,  RICHARD. 

THE  CHCls-PROBLEM.  By  Richard 
Gill.  2 vols.  crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 

GILLANDERS,  A.  T. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  A.  T. 
Gillanders,  F.E.S.  With  351  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  16s.  net. 

GILLESPIE,  REV.  JOHN,  LL.D. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Gillespie,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLUB. 

BALLADS  AND  POEMS.  By  Members 
OF  THE  Glasgow  Ballad  Club.  Second 
Series.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  Third 
Series,  7s.  6d. 

GLEIG,  REV.  Q.  R. 

THE  SUBALTERN.  By  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

GOUDIE,  GILBERT. 

THE  CELTIC  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND.  By 
Gilbert  Goudie,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRAHAM,  HENRY  GREV. 

ROUSSEAU.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Henry  Grey 
Graham.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

GRAHAM,  J.  EDWARD,  K.C. 

A MANUAL  OF  THE  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  EDUCATION  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded  on  that  of  the  late 
Mr  Craig  Sellar.)  By  J.  Edward 
Graham,  K.C.,  Advocate.  New  Edi- 
tion. Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 


GRAHAM,  J.  EDWARD.— coji^d. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.)  (CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES)  ACT,  1890.  With  Analy- 
sis, Relative  Act  of  Sederunt,  Appendix 
containing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
of  1883  and  1885,  and  Copious  Index. 
8vo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND) 
ACT.  With  Notes.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM,  E.  MAXTONE,  and  PAT= 
ERSON,  E. 

TRUE  ROMANCES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  E.  Maxtone  Graham  and  E.  Pater- 
son. Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

GRAN,  GERHARD. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU.  By 
Gerhard  Gran.  With  three  Por- 
traits. Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

GRANT,  SIR  ALEX. 

XENOPHON.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Sir  Alex.  Grant. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

ARISTOTLE.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is  net. 

GRANT.  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  (“LINES= 
MAN.”) 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTES. 
By  Captain  M.  H.  Grant  (“Lines- 
man ”).  Illustrating  nearly  300  pieces. 
Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

GREY,  DULCIBELLA  ETHEL. 

POEMS.  By  Dulcibella  Ethel  Grey. 
With  a Prefatory  Note  by  H.  Cholmon- 
deley  Pennell.  Demy  8vo.  Vellum, 
12s.  6d.  net;  half  vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRIER,  SYDNEY  C. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY’S  ENGLISH  GOV- 
ERNESS. By  Sydney  C.  Grier. 
Third  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING : A Romance 
OF  High  Politics.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A CROWNED  QUEEN : The  Romance 
OF  A Minister  of  State.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  KINGS  OF  THE  EAST ; A 
Romance  of  the  near  Future.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
Second  Impres.sion.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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GRIER,  SYDNEY  C.—contd. 

THE  GREAT  PROCONSUL.  The 
Memoirs  of  Mrs  Hester  Ward,  formerly 
in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Governor-General 
of  India.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  HEIR.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  POWER  OP  THE  KEYS.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Pearce.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  HERITAGE.  Fourth  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PATH  TO  HONOUR.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PRIZE.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  KEEPER8  OP  THE  GATE.  With 
Illustrations _ by  A.  Peakce.  Third 
Impression.  ' Crown  8vo,  Os. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

ONE  CROWDED  HOUR.  With  Cover 
Design  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
A.  Pearse.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A YOUNG  MAN  MARRIED.  Illus- 
trated Edition  by  A.  Pearse.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

THE  LETTERS  OP  WARREN  HAST- 
INGS TO  HIS  WIPE.  Demy  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

GRIERSON,  PROFESSOR  H.  J.  C. 

THE  FIRST  HALF  OP  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  (Periods  of 
European  Literature.)  By  Professor 
H.  J.  C.  Grierson.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

GRIERSON,  MAJOR=GENERAL  SIR 

J.  M.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

RECORDS  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE,  1859-1908.  By 
Major-General  Sir  J.  M.  Grierson, 

K. C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  With  47  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  4to,  25s.  net. 

GROOT,  J.  MORGAN  DE. 

THE  AFFAIR  ON  THE  BRIDGE.  By 
J.  Morgan  de  Groot.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A LOTUS  FLOWER.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
EVEN  IP.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JAN  VAN  DYCK.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  BAR  SINISTER.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HAMERTON,  P.  G. 

WENDERHOLME.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MA.RMORNE.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

HAMILTON,  CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.  By  Captain 
Hamilton.  Illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HAMILTON,  MARY,  D.Litt. 

GREEK  SAINTS  AND  THEIR  FESTI- 
VALS. By  Mary  Hamilton,  D.Litt. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HAMLEY,  GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD 
BRUCE,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OP  WAR  EX- 
PLAINED AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By 
General  Sir  Edward  Bruce  Hamlky, 
K.O.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

A New  Edition,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  requirements.  By  Brigadier- 
General  L.  E.  Kiggell,  C.B.  4to,  with 
Maps  and  Plans,  30s. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE : An  Essay. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
ON  OUTPOSTS.  Second  Edition.  Svo, 
2s. 

LADY  LEE’S  WIDOWHOOD.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  ; New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

VOLTAI  RE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

HANNAY,  DAVID. 

THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE.  “Periods 
of  European  Literature.”  By  David 
Hannay.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

SHIPS  AND  MEN.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HARDEN,  MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD  PORTRAITS  : Character 
Sketches  of  Famous  Men  and  Women. 
By  Maximilian  Harden.  In  a Transla- 
tion from  the  German  by  Julius  Gabe. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

HARDMAN,  F. 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND 
SKETCHES.  By  F.  Hardman.  Illus- 
trated cover.  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HARRADEN,  BEATRICE. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 
By  Beatrice  Harraden.  Illustrated 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Velvet 
Calf  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  FOWLER.  Illustrated  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

UNTOLD  TALES  OF  THE  PAST. 
With  40  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
Square  croivn  Svo,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 
KATHARINE  FRENSHAM.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

HARTLEY,  GILFRID  W. 

WILD  SPORT  WITH  GUN,  RIFLE, 
AND  SALMON-ROD.  By  Gilfrid  W. 
Hartley.  With  numerous  Illustration.s 
in  photogravure  and  half-tone  from 
drawings  by  G.  E.  Lodge  and  others. 
Demy  Svo,  Gs.  net. 

WILD  SPORT  AND  SOME  STORIES. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
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HASELL,  E.  J. 

CALDERON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  E.  J.  Hasell. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is  net. 

TASSO.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

HASSALL,  ARTHUR. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FOREIGN 
POLICY.  By  Arthur  Hassall. 
Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HAY,  BISHOP. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV. 
DR  GEORGE  HAY,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. Edited  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Strain. 
With  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  5 vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

HAY,  IAN. 

“PIP.”  By  Ian  Hay.  Fourth Thipression. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 
“THE  RIGHT  STUFF.”  Some  Epi- 
sodes in  the  Career  of  a North  Briton. 
Fifth  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

A MAN’S  MAN.  Third  Impression. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition"^  Is.  net. 
A SAFETY  MATCH.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HAYWARD,  A.,  Q.C. 

GOETHE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readei's.)  By  A.  Hayward,  Q.C. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

HEATH,  CHRISTOPHER. 

PETER’S  PROGRESS.  By  Christopher 
Heath.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HPMA1VS  MP^ 

select’  poems  of  MRS  HEMANS. 

Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  .Ss. 
HENDERSON,  P.  A.  WRIGHT. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN 
WILKINS,  Warden  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford ; Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ; and  Bishop  of  Chester. 
By  P.  A.  Wright  Henderson.  With 
Illustrations.  Pott  4to,  5s.  net. 

HENDERSON,  RICHARD. 

THE  YOUNG  ESTATE  MANAGER’S 
GUIDE.  By  Richard  Henderson, 
Member  (by  Examination)  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Surveyors’  Institu- 
tion. With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor Wright,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College.  With  Plans 
and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

HENSON,  H.  HENSLEY,  D.D. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  OTHER 
REFORMED  CHURCHES  (Robert 
Lee  Lecture,  1911).  By  Canon  H. 
Hensley  Henson,  D.D.  Demy  8vo, 
Is.  net. 


HERFORD,  PROFESSOR. 

BROWNING.  “ Modern  English  Writers.” 
By  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Manchester.  2s.  6d. 

HERKLESS,  PROFESSOR,  and  HAN- 
NAY,  ROBERT  KERR. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST  LEONARD’S. 
By  John  Herkless,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews  ; and  Robert  Kerr 
Hannay,  Lecturer  in  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Post 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  ST 
ANDREWS.  3 vols.  demy  Svo,  each 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HINTS  ON  HOCKEY.  With  Plans  and 
Rules.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

HOBART=HAMPDEN,  E. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EMPIRE.  By  E.  Hob- 
art-Hampden.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HOLLAND,  BERNARD,  C.B. 

VERSE.  By  Bernard  Holland,  C.B. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HOOK,  DEAN. 

PEN  OWEN.  By  Dean  Hook.  Illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HOPE,  JAMES  F. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  1900  PARLIA- 
MENT. By  James  F.  Hope.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

HUME,  DAVID. 

DIALOGUES  CONCERNING  NAT- 
URAL RELIGION.  By  David  Hume. 
Reprinted,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Bruce  M'Ewen,  D.Phil.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

HUME,  E.  DOUGLAS. 

THE  MULTIPLICITIES  OF  UNA.  By 
E.  Douglas  Hume.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HUNT,  C.  M.  G. 

A HANDY  VOCABULARY:  English- 
Afrikander,  Afrikander  - English. 
By  C.  M.  G.  Hunt.  Small  Svo,  Is. 

HUTCHINSON,  HORACE  G. 

HINTS  ON  THE  GAME  OF  GOLF. 
By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Twelfth 
Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth.  Is. 

HUTTON,  EDWARD. 

ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIANS.  By 
Edward  Hutton.  With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

INGLIS,  JOHN. 

GEORGE  WENDERN  GAVE  A PARTY. 
By  John  Inglis.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

INNES,  A.  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 

FREE  CHURCH  UNION  CASE.  Judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords.  With 
Introduction  by  A.  Taylor  Innes, 
LL.D.  Demy  Svo,  Is.  net. 
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INNES,  A.  TAYLOR,  LL.D. -conid. 

THE  LAW  OF  CREEDS  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. A Treatise  on  the  Relations  of 
Churches  in  Scotland,  Established  and 
not  Established,  to  the  Civil  Law. 
Demy  8vo,  lOs.  net. 

INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER. 

ON  THE  HEELS  OP  DE  WET.  By 
The  Intelligence  Officer.  Sixth 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  YELLOW  WAR.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A SUBALTERN  OP  HORSE.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

JAMES,  ANDREW. 

NINETY-EIGHT  AND  SIXTY  YEARS 
AFTER.  By  Andrew  James.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

JAMES,  LIONEL. 

SIDE-TRACKS  AND  BRIDLE-PATHS. 
By  Lionel  James  (Intelligence  Officer). 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

JAMES,  LIEUT.=COL.  WALTER  H. 

MODERN  STRATEGY.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
Walter  H.  James,  P.S.C.,  late  R.E. 
With  6 Maps.  Third  Edition,  thor- 
oughly revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Royal  Svo,  16s.  net. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1S15,  CHIEFLY 
IN  FLANDERS.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  TACTICS  FROM 
1740  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
Demy  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

JOHNSTON. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi- 
tion from  the  Edition  by  Sir  Charles 
A.  Cameron,  M.D.  Revised  and  in 
great  part  rewritten  by  C.  M.  Airman, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.,  P.R.S.E.,  F.I.C.,  Profe.ssor 
of  Chemistry,  Glasgow  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. 21,st  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

CATECHISM  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  An  entirely  New  Edi- 
tion from  the  Edition  by  Sir  Charles 
A.  Cameron.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
C.  M.  Airman,  D.Sc.,  &c.  95th  Thou- 
sand. With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Is. 

JOHNSTON,  CHRISTOPHER  N., 
K.C.,  LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (SCOT- 
LAND) ACTS,  1SS3  to  1900;  and  the 
GROUND  GAME  ACT,  1S80.  With 
Notes,  and  Summary  of  Procedure,  &c. 
By  Christopher  N.  Johnston,  K.C., 
LL.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  6s. 
net. 

MAJOR  OWEN,  AND  other  Tales. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

JOKAI,  MAURUS. 

TI  MAR’S  TWO  WORLDS.  By  Maurus 
JoRAi.  Authorised  Translation  by  Mrs 
Hegan  Kennard.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  63. 


JORDAN,  HUMFREY. 

MY  LADY  OF  INTRIGUE.  By  Hum- 
FREY  Jordan.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  JOYOUS  WAYFARER.  Crown 
Svo,  6s, 

KENDIM,  BEN. 

EASTERN  SONGS.  By  Ben  Kendim. 
With  Frontispiece  in  Colours  by  Lady 
Aileen  Wellesley,  Crown  Svo,  os. 
net. 

KENNION,  MAJOR  R.  L. 

SPORT  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  FURTHER 
HIMALAYA.  By  Major  R.  L.  Ken- 
NioN.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

BY  MOUNTAIN,  LAKE,  AND  PLAIN. 
Being  Sketches  of  Sport  in  Eastern 
Persia.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  75  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  Author.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

KER,  PROFESSOR  W.  P. 

THE  DARK  AGES.  “ Periods  of  Euro- 
pean Ijiterature.”  By  Professor  W.  P. 
Ker.  In  1 vol.  crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
KERR,  JOHN,  LL.D. 

MEMORIES  : Grave  and  Gay.  By  John 
Kerr,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition,  En- 
larged. Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

OTHER  MEMORIES:  Old  and  New. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

KINGLAKE,  A.  W. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INVASION  OF 
THE  CRIMEA.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
Complete  in  9 vols.  crown  Svo.  Cheap 
reissue  at  3s.  6d.  each. 

Abridged  Edition  for  Military 

Students.  Revised  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
George  Sydenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

Atlas  to  accompany  above.  Folio, 

EOTHEN.  Cheap  Edition.  With  Por- 
trait and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net, 

KINGSBURGH,  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
LORD,  K.C.B. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  IT:  The  Experi- 
ences AND  Struggles  of  a Volunteer 
OF  1S59.  By  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Kingsburoh,  K.C.B,  Demy  Svo,  lO-s. 
6d.  net. 

KNEIPP,  SEBASTIAN. 

MY  WATER-CURE.  As  Tested  through 
more  than  Thirty  Years,  and  Described 
for  the  Healing  of  Diseases  and  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health.  By  Sebastian 
Kneipp.  With  a Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Authorised  English 
Translation  from  tlie  Tliirtieth  German 
Edition,  by  A.  de  F.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  the  Latest  Developments 
of  Pfarrer  Kneipp’s  System,  and  a Pre- 
face by  E.  Gerard.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d 
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KNIGHT,  PROFESSOR. 

HUME.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers. ) By  Professor  Knight. 
Fcap,  8vo,  Is.  net. 

I AlVfi  AINinPPW 

A HISTORY  OP*  SCOTLAND  FROM 
THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  Complete  in  Four  Vol- 
umes. Demy  8vo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

Vol.  I.  With  a Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece. 15s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  With  a Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece. 15s.  net. 

Vol.  III.  With  a Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece. 15s.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  With  a Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece. 20s.  net. 

TENN  Y SON.  ‘ ‘ Modern  English  Writers.  ” 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

LAPWORTH,  PROFESSOR. 

INTERMEDIATE  TEXT  - BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY.  By  Charles  Lapworth, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Univer- 
sity, Birmingham.  5s. 

LAWSON,  W.  R. 

BRITISH  ECONOMICS.  By  W.  R. 
Lawson.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

AMERICAN  FINANCE.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

JOHN  BULL  AND  HIS  SCHOOLS. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  New  Edition, 
Paper  CoA'er,  2s.  net. 

CANADA  AND  THE  EMPIRE.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

MODERN  WARS  AND  WAR  TAXES. 
A Manual  of  Military  Finance.  Crown 
8vo,  6.S.  net. 

LEATHAM,  A.  E. 

SPORT  IN  FIVE  CONTINENTS.  By 
A.  E.  Leatham.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo. 

LEHMANN,  R.  C. 

CRUMBS  OF  PITY,  and  other  Verses  ; 
TO  which  are  added  Six  Lives  of 
Great  Men.  By  R.  C.  Lehmann, 
author  of  ‘Anni  Fugaces,’  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  net, 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE : and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

LEIGHTON,  GERALD  R.,  M.D. 

THE  LIFE -HISTORY  OP  BRITISH 
SERPENTS,  AND  THEIR  LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.  By  Gerald  R.  Leighton, 
M.D.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

LEISHMAN,  VERY  REV.  T.,  D.D. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  DIRECTORY. 
Edited,  with  an  ntroduction  and 
Notes,  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  Leishman, 
D.D.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  net. 


LEWI5,  ARTHUR. 

THE  PILGRIM.  By  Arthur  Lewis. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LINDSAY,  REV.  JAMES,  D.D. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THEISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
Rev.  James  Lindsay,  M.A.,  D.D.,  B.Sc., 
F.R.S.E.,  P.G.S.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  PROGRESSIVENESS  OF 
MODERN  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ESSAYS,  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSO- 
PHICAL. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  FOR  MODERN  THE- 
OLOGY. Crown  8vo,  Is.  net. 

THE  TEACHING  FUNCTION  OP  THE 
MODERN  PULPIT.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 
net. 

STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  PHILOS- 
OPHY. Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS  OP 
METAPHYSICS.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  net. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BELIEF. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  ESSAYS  — LITERARY  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
net. 

LITERARY  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  3s.. 
6d.  net. 

“LINESMAN.” 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTES. 
By  “Linesman.”  With  nearly  300  Illus- 
trations. Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

LITURGIES  AND  ORDERS  OF 
DIVINE  SERVICE  (CHURCH 
SERVICE  SOCIETY). 

THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552). 
With  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Wotherspoon,  M.A., 
of  St  Oswald’s,  Edinburgh ; and  The 
Liturgy  of  Compromise.  Used  in  the 
English  Congregation  at  Frankfort. 
From  an  Unpublished  MS.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sprott,  D.D.  4s.  net. 

BOOK  OP  COMMON  ORDER.  Com- 
monly called  Knox’s  Liturgy.  Edited 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  Sprott,  D.D.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

SCOTTISH  LITURGIES  OF  THE 
REIGN  OP  JAMES  VI.  Edited  by 
Rev.  G.  W.  Sprott,  D.D.  4s.  net. 

LITURGY  OF  1637.  Commonly  called 
Laud’s  Liturgy.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Cooper,  D.D.  7s.  6a.  net. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  DIRECTORY. 
Edited  by  Very  Rev.  T.  Leishman,  D.D, 
43.  net. 

EUCHOLOGION.  A Book  of  Common 
Order : Being  Forms  of  Prayer,  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
other  Ordinances  of  the  Church.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sprott,  D.D.  4s.  6d. 
net 
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LOBBAN,  J.  H.,  M.A. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ENGLISH 
VERSE  FROM  CHAUCER  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY.  By  J.  H.  Lobban, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

THE  SCHOOL  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ENG- 
LISH VERSE.  Part  I.,  Chaucer  to 
Burns,  cloth.  Is.  net.  Part  11. , Words- 
worth to  Newholt,  cloth.  Is.  net.  In 
One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

LOCKHART,  J.  G. 

REGINALD  DALTON.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart.  Illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ADAM  BLAIR.  Illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

VALERIUS  : A Roman  Story.  Illus- 
trated cover.  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 

LOCKHART,  LAURENCE  W.  M. 

DOUBLES  AND  QUITS.  By  Laurence 
W.  M.  Lockhart.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
PAIR  TO  SEE.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
MINE  IS  THINE.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LUCA5,  ST  JOHN. 

SAINTS,  SINNERS,  AND  THE  USUAL 
PEOPLE.  By  St  John  Lucas.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LYNDEN  = BELL,  LIEUT.-COLONEL. 

A PRIMER  OF  TACTICS,  FORTIFICA- 
TION, TOPOGRAPHY,  AND  MILI- 
TARY LAW.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  P. 
Lyncen-Bell.  With  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  net. 

MABIE,  HAMILTON  WRIGHT. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURE  AND  CULTURE. 
By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  With 
Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  AND  CULTURE.  Fcap.  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

McCarthy,  michael  j.  f. 

THE  NONCONFORMIST  TREASON; 
OR,  THE  Sale  ok  the  Emerald  Isle. 
By  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy.  Crown 
Svo,  Gs. 

THE  IRISH  REVOLUTION.  The 
Murdering  Time,  from  the  Land 
League  to  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Vol.  I.  With  numerous  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

MacCUNN,  FLORENCE. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  FRIENDS.  By 
Florence  MacCunn.  With  Portraits. 
Third  Impression.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

MACDONALD,  NORMAN  DORAN. 

A MANUAL  OP  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW 
(SCOTLAND)  PROCEDURE  ACT, 
1887.  By  Norman  Doran  Macdonald. 
Revised  by  the  Lord  Justice -Clerk. 
Svo,  10s.  6d. 


MACDOUGALL,  J.  PATTEN,  C.B., 
and  J.  M.  DODD,  C.B. 

A MANUAL  OP  THE  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1894. 
The  Parish  Council  Guide  for  Scot- 
land. By  J.  Patten  MacDouoall, 
C.B.,  and  J.  M.  Dodd,  C.B.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  {In  ^preparation. 

M‘IVER,  IVER. 

AN  IMPERIAL  ADVENTURE.  By 
Iver  MTver.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CAUGHT  ON  THE  WING.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

MACKAY,  LYDIA  MILLER. 

THE  RETURN  OP  THE  EMIGRANT. 
By  Lydia  Miller  Mackay.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MACKENZIE,  LORD. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LAW.  With 
Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of 
France,  England,  and  Scotland.  By 
Lord  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Edited  by  John  Kirkpatrick,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Advocate,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Svo, 
21s. 

MACKENZIE,  W.  A. 

ROWTON  HOUSE  RHYMES.  By  W. 
A.  Mackenzie.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  net. 

MACKINLAY,  J.  M. 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  PRE-REFOR- 
MATION CHURCH  ON  SCOTTISH 
PLACE-NAMES.  By  J.  M.  Mackin- 
lay,  P.S.A.  (Scot.)  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
net. 

MACLEOD,  OLIVE. 

CHIEFS  AND  CITIES  OP  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.  Across  Lake  Chad  by  way 
of  British,  French,  and  German  Terri- 
tories. By  Olive  MacLeod.  With  250 
Illustrations  and  3 Maps.  Royal  Svo, 
16s.  net. 

MACMUNN,  MAJOR  G.  F.  D.5.O.. 
R.F.A. 

PIKE  AND  CARRONADE.  By  Major 
G.  F.  MacMunn,  D.S.O.,  R.F.A. 
Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

MACNAMARA,  RACHEL  SWETE. 

THE  TRANCE.  By  Rachel  Swkte 
Macnamara.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

THE  SIBYL  OP  VENICE.  Crown  Svo 
Gs. 

SEED  OF  FIRE.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SPINNERS  IN  SILENCE.  Crown  Svo 
Gs. 
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MACPHERSON,  HECTOR. 

BOOKS  TO  READ  AND  HOW  TO 
READ  THEM.  By  Hector  Macpher- 
soN.  Second  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

A CENTURY  OF  POLITICAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 3s.  6d.  net. 

MACPHER50N,  HECTOR,  Jun. 

A CENTURY’S  PROGRESS  IN  AS- 
TRONOMY. By  Hector  Macpher- 
SON,  jun.  Short  demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THROUGH  THE  DEPTHS  OF  SPACE: 
A Primer  of  Astronomy.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  net. 

MACRAE,  J.  A. 

FOR  KIRK  AND  KING.  By  J.  A. 
Macrae.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MAHAFFY,  PROFESSOR. 

DESCARTES.  (Philosophical  Classics 
for  English  Readers.)  By  Professor 
Mahaffy.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

MAIR,  REV.  WILLIAM,  D.D. 

A DIGEST  OP  LAWS  AND  DECI- 
SIONS, Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  relating 
to  the  Constitution,  Practice,  and  Affairs 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  With  Notes 
and  Forms  of  Procedure.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Mair,  D.D.  Fourth  Edit'on, 
Revised  to  date  (191^.  In  1 vol. 
crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

SPEAKING ; or.  From  Voice  Produc- 
tion TO  THE  Platform  and  Pulpit. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

MALLOCK,  W.  H. 

LUCRETIUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

MARSHMAN,  JOHN  CLARK,  C.S.I. 

HISTORY  OP  INDIA.  From  the  Earli- 
est Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
John  Clark  Marshman,  C.S.I.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo,  63. 

MARTIN,  SIR  THEODORE,  K.C.B. 

HORACE.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
K.C.B.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

POEMS  OP  GIACOMO  LEOPARDI. 
Translated.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

the  .^NEID  op  VIRGIL.  Books  I.-VI. 
Translated.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

GOETHE’S  FAUST.  Part  I.  Translated 
into  English  Verse.  Second  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  6s.  Ninth  Edition,  fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

GOETHE’S  FAUST.  Part  II.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Revised.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OP  HEIN- 
RICH HEINE.  Done  into  English 
Verse.  Third  Edition.  Small  crown 
8vo,  5s. 


MARTIN,  SIR  THEODORE-confd. 

THE  SONG  OP  THE  BELL,  and  other 
Translations  from  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Uhland,  and  others.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

MADONNA  PIA : A Tragedy  ; and 
THREE  other  Dramas,  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

THE  ‘VITA  NUOVA’  OP  DANTE. 
Translated  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Fourth  Edition.  Small  crown 
8vo,  5s. 

ALADDIN : A Dramatic  Poem.  By 
Adam  Oehlenschlaeger.  Fcap.  Svo, 
5s. 

CORREGGIO : A Tragedy.  By  Oeh- 
lenschlaeger. With  Notes.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s. 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (Lady  Martin).  By 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 
With  Five  Photogravure  Plates.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 
By  Sir  Theodore  Martin  and  Professor 
Aytoun.  Third  Edition.  With  Intro- 
duction hy  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
Small  crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS  I KNEW  HER. 
Square  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MARTIN,  HELENA  FAUCIT,  LADY. 

ON  SOME  OP  SHAKESPEARE’S 
FEMALE  CHARACTERS.  By  Hel- 
ena Faucit,  Lady  Martin.  Dedicated 
hy  'permission  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  With  a Portrait  by 
Lehmann.  Seventh  Edition,  with  a 
new  Preface.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

MASSON,  DAVID. 

MEMORIES  OF  LONDON  IN  THE 
FORTIES.  By  David  Masson.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MATHESON,  REV.  GEORGE,  D.D. 

CAN  THE  OLD  FAITH  LIVE  WITH 
THE  NEW?  OR,  The  Problem  of 
Evolution  and  Revelation.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Matheson,  D.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PSALMIST  AND  THE  SCIEN- 
TIST; OR,  Modern  Value  of  the 
Religious  Sentiment.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ST 
PAUL.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
5s. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  MESSAGES  OP 
THE  OLD  RELIGIONS.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SACRED  SONGS.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

MAXWELL,  GEORGE. 

IN  MALAY  FORESTS.  By  George 
Maxwell.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
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MAXWELL,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR 
HERBERT,  BART. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Bart.  Being  one  of  the  Volumes  of  the 
County  Histories  of  Scotland.  With 
Four  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HOLYROOD,  ABBEY  CHURCH, 
PALACE,  AND  ENVIRONS.  Crown 
Svo.  Paper  cover,  6d.  net ; cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

MEAKIN,  ANNETTE  M.  B. 

WHAT  AMERICA  IS  DOING.  Letters 
from  the  New  World.  By  Annette  M. 
B.  Meakin.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

MELDRUM,  DAVID  S. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE. 
By  David  S.  Meldrum.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MARGREDEL : Be- 
ing a Fireside  History  of  a Fifeshire 
Family.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

GREY  MANTLE  AND  GOLD  FRINGE. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MELLONE,  SYDNEY  HERBERT, 
M.A.,  D.Sc. 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITI- 
CISM AND  CONSTRUCTION.  By 
Sydney  Herbert  Mellone,  M.A. 
Lond.,  D.Sc.  Edin.  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

LEADERS  OP  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 
IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  TEXT -BOOK 
OF  LOGIC.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo, 
5s. 

THE  IMMORTAL  HOPE.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d. 

FREDERICK  NIETZSCHE  AND  HIS 
ATTACK  ON  CHRISTIANITY.  Demy 
Svo,  paper  cover,  3d. 

MERZ,  JOHN  THEODORE. 

A HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  By  John  Theodore 
Merz.  Vol.  I.  Third  Impression. 
Post  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  II. 
Second  Impression.  15s.  net.  Vol. 
III. 

LEIBNIZ.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MEYNELL,  MRS. 

JOHN  RUSKIN.  “Modern  English 
Writers."  By  Mrs  Meynell.  Tliird 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


MICKLETHWAIT,  ST  J.  G.,  M.A., 
B C L 

THE  ‘licensing  ACT,  1904.  By 
St  J.  G.  Micklethwait,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net. 


MILL,  GARRETT. 

CAPTAIN  GRANT’S  DESPATCH.  By 
Garrett  Mill.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MILLAR,  PROFESSOR  J.  H. 

THE  MID-EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
“ Periods  of  European  Literature.”  By 
J.  H.  Millar.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

MITCHELL,  ALEXANDER  F.,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION.  Be- 
ing the  Baird  Lecture  for  1S99.  By  the 
late  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  D.  Hay  Fleming, 
LL.D.  With  a Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author,  by  James  Christie,  D.D. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MODERN  ENGLISH  WRITERS.  In 

handy  crown  Svo  volumes,  tastefully 
bound,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  By  Professor 
Saintsbury.  Second  Impression. 

JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  Mrs  Meynell. 
Third  Impression. 

TENNYSON.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Second  Impression. 

HUXLEY.  By  Edward  Clodd. 
THACKERAY.  By  Charles  Whibley. 

BROWNING.  By  Professor  C.  H. 
Herford. 


MOIR,  D.  M. 

LIFE  OP  MANSIE  WAUCH,  TAILOR 
IN  DALKEITH.  By  D.  M.  Moir. 
With  Cruikshank’s  Illustrations. 
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the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  3 
vols.  demy  8vo.  Vol.  I. — Classical  and 
Mediaeval  Criticism.  16s.  net.  Vol.  II. 
—Prom  the  Renaissance  to  the  Decline 
of  Eighteenth  Century  Orthodoxy.  20s. 
net.  Vol.  III.  — Nineteenth  Century. 
20s.  net. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  “Modern  Eng- 
lish Writers.”  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE 
AND  THE  RISE  OF  ALLEGORY 
(12th  and  13th  Centuries).  “Period.^ 
of  European  Literature.”  Crown  Svo, 
53.  net. 

THE  EARLIER  RENAISSANCE. 
“Periods  of  European  Literature.’' 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  LATER  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. “ Periods  of  European  Litera- 
ture.” Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  CRITIC- 
ISM. Demy  Svo,  73.  6d.  net. 
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SALMON,  ARTHUR  L. 

SONGS  OF  A HEART’S  SURRENDER. 

By  Arthur  L.  Salmon.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
LIFE  OF  LIFE,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LYRICS  AND  VERSES.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

A BOOK  OF  VERSES.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

WEST  COUNTRY  VERSES.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  net. 

A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SONGS.  Fcap. 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A NEW  BOOK  OF  VERSE.  Fcap.  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 

Issued  by  a Conference  of  Members 
OF  THE  Reformed  Churches  in  Scot- 
land. 18mo,  Jd. 

“SCOLOPAX.” 

A BOOK  OF  THE  SNIPE.  By 
“ScoLOPAx.”  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

SCOTT,  SIR  J.  GEORGE,  K.C.I.E. 

CURSED  LUCK.  By  Sir  J.  George 
Scott,  K.C.I.E.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT,  MICHAEL. 

TOM  CRINGLE’S  LOG.  By  Michael 
Scott.  New  Edition.  With  19  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 
Illustrated  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SCOTTISH  TEXT  SOCIETY  PUBLU 
CATIONS.  For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p.  29. 

SCOTTISH  BANKERS  MAGAZINE. 

The  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers 
in  Scotland.  Quarterly,  Is.  net. 

SCUDAMORE,  CYRIL. 

BELGIUM  AND  THE  BELGIANS. 
By  Cyril  Scudamore.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Square  crown  8vo,  6s. 

SELLAR,  E.  M. 

RECOLLECTIONS  AND  IMPRES- 
SIONS. By  E.  M.  Sellar.  With 
Eight  Portraits.  Fourth  Impression. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

SELLAR,  EDMUND. 

MUGGINS  OF  THE  MODERN  SIDE. 

By  Edmund  Sellar.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
GLBNTYRE.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WHERE  EVERY  PROSPECT  PLEASES. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SETH,  JAMES,  M.A. 

A STUDY  OF  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES. 
By  James  Seth,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  8 VO,  7s.  6d.  , . ' 


SHARPLEY  H. 

ARISTOPHANES— PAX.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  Sharp- 
ley.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

SHAW,  WILLIAM. 

SECURITIES  OVER  MOVEABLES. 
Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Request 
of  the  Society  of  Accountants  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Institute  of  Accountants 
and  Actuaries  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
Institute  of  Bankers  in  Scotland  in 
1902-3.  Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SHEEPSHANKS,  RICHARD. 

HECTOR  AND  ACHILLES:  A Tale 
OF  Troy.  Illustrated  by  J.  Finne- 
MORE.  Rendered  into  English  after  the 
Chronicle  of  Homer  %’•  Richard 
Sheepshanks.  Square  crown  8vo,  5s. 
net. 

SIME,  JAMES,  M.A. 

SCHILLER.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  James  Sime,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net.  , 

SIMPSON,  PROFESSOR  J.  Y.,  D.Sc. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  SIBERIA.  Some 
Account  of  the  Great  Siberian  Iron 
Road : The  Prisons  and  Exile  System. 
By  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson,  D.Sc. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

SIMPSON,  VIOLET  A. 

IN  FANCY’S  MIRROR.  By  Violet  A. 
Simpson.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SINCLAIR,  EDITH. 

HIS  HONOUR  AND  HIS  LOVE.  By 
Edith  Sinclair.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SINCLAIR,  ISABEL  G. 

THE  THISTLE  AND  FLEUR  DE  LYS. 
By  Isabel  G.  Sinclair.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  net. 

SKELTON,  SIR  JOHN,  K.C.B. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  A New  Edition.  Revised  by 
James  Patten  MacDougall,  C.B.,  Ad- 
vocate, Secretarj’^  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland,  Joint-Author 
of  ‘The  Parish  Council  Guide  for  Scot- 
land,’ and  Abijah  Murray,  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SKRINE  F.  H. 

, FONTENOY,  and  Great  Britain’s 
Share  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  By  F.  H.  Skrine.  With 
Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  21s.  net. 

SLATER,  FRANCIS  CAREY. 

FROM  MIMOSA  LAND.  By  Francis 
Carey  Slater.  Crown  Svo,  3.s.  6d.  net. 
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SMITH,  PROFESSOR  G.  GREGORY. 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD.  “Periods 
of  European  Literature.”  By  G. 
Gregory  Smith,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  Belfast 
University.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

SPECIMENS  OF  MIDDLE  SCOTS. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


SNELL,  F.  J. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
“ Periods  of  European  Literature.”  By 
F.  J.  Snell.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


“SON  OF  THE  MARSHES,  A.” 

WITHIN  AN  HOUR  OF  LONDON 
TOWN  : Among  Wild  Birds  and  their 
Haunts.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen. 
Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

WITH  THE  WOODLANDERS  AND 
BY  THE  TIDE.  Cheap  Uniform  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  SURREY  HILLS.  Cheap  Uniform 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s,  6d. 

ANNALS  OF  A FISHING  VILLAGE. 

• Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 


SORLEY,  PROF.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  NATURALISM.  By 
W.  R.  SoRLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambiidge,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  ETHICS. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


SPROTT,  GEORGE  W.,  D.D. 

THE  WORSHIP  AND  OFFICES  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  George  W.  Sprott,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 
Commonly  known  as  John  Knox’s 
Liturgy.  With  Historical  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  Crown  Svo, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

SCOTTISH  LITURGIES  OP  THE 
REIGN  OP  JAMES  VI.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Crown 
Svo,  4s.  net. 

EUCHOLOGION.  A Book  of  Common 
Order.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  CAL- 
ENDAR. Printed  and  Published  for 
the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 


ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  L.L.A. 
CALENDAR.  Printed  and  Published 
for  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. 

cxFPVFN^  fi  W 

THINGS  SEEN:  Impressions  of  Men, 
Cities,  and  Books.  By  the  late  G.  W. 
Steevens.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Street. 
With  a Memoir  by  W.  E.  Henley,  and 
a Photogravure  reproduction  of  Collier’s 
Portrait.  Memorial  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADYSMITH, 
and  EGYPT  IN  1898.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

IN  INDIA.  With  Map.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  LAND  OP  THE  DOLLAR.  Mem- 
orial Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GLIMPSES  OP  THREE  NATIONS. 
Memorial  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MONOLOGUES  OP  THE  DEAD.  Mem- 
orial Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

STEPHENS. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM;  dealing 
exhaustively  with  every  Branch  of 
Agriculture.  Edited  by  James  Mac- 
donald, F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland.  With  over  700  Illustrations 
and  Animal  Portraits.  In  Six  Divisional 
Volumes  at  10s.  6d.  net  each ; or  Three 
Volumes  of  over  500  pages  each,  price 
21s.  net  per  Volume.  Each  Volume  sold 
separately. 

LAND  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT.  With 
346  Illustrations  and  S Plans  of  Farm 
Buildings.  Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

FARM  CROPS.  With  354  Illustrations. 
Royal  Svo,  21s.  net. 

FARM  LIVE  STOCK.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions and  84  Animal  Portraits.  Royal 
Svo,  21s.  net. 

STEVENSON,  G.  H. 

THE  SILVER  SPOON.  By  G.  H. 
Stevenson.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

STEWART,  CHARLES. 

HAUD  IMMEMOR.  Reminiscences  of 
Legal  and  Social  Life  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1850-1900.  By  Charles 
Stewart.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates. 
Royal  Svo  7s.  6d. 
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STEWART  and  CUFF. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING.  By  Isla 
Stewart,  Matron  of  St  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  London ; and  Herbert  E. 
Cuff,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer 
for  General  Purposes  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums’  Board,  London ; late 
Medical  Superintendent,  North-Eastern 
Fever  Hospital,  Tottenham,  London. 
Revised  by  H.  E.  Cuff  ; assisted  by 
B.  Cutler,  Assistant  Matron  of  St 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  Also  in  2 
volumes,  each  3s.  6d.  net. 

STODDART,  ANNA  M. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  HANNAH 
E.  PIPE.  By  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net. 

STORMONTH,  REV.  JAMES. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  Pronouncing,  Etymo- 
logical, AND  Explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Stormonth.  'Revised  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp.  Library  Edition. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Supple- 
ment. Imperial  8vo,  handsomely  bound 
in  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY  OP  THE  ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE.  Including  a very 
Copious  Selection  of  Scientific  Terms. 
For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as 
a Book  of  General  Reference.  The  Pro- 
nunciation carefully  revised  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Pbelp,  M.A.  Cantab.  A New 
Edition.  Edited  by  William  Bayne. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  1082.  5s.  net. 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  Pro- 
nouncing and  Explanatory.  Thor- 
oughly Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Wil- 
liam Bayne.  16mo,  7d.  net. 

SWAYNE,  Q.  C. 

HERODOTUS.  (Ancient  Clas.sics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  G.  C.  Swatne. 
Reap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SYLLABUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued  by  a Conference  of  Members 
OF  THE  Reformed  Churches  in  Scot- 
land. 18mo,  Id. 

SYNGE,  M.  B. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
M.  B.  Synge.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
pieces and  numerous  Illustrations  by 
E.  M.  SvNGE,  A.R.E.,  and  Maps.  2 
vols.,  33.  6d.  each  net. 

TABLE  OF  FEES  FOR  CONVEY- 
ANCING, &c.  4to.  Roxburgh,  3s.  6d.  ; 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 


THACKERAY,  MISS. 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  Miss 
Thackeray.  Reap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

THEOBALD,  FRED.  V.,  M.A.(Cantab.) 

A TEXT-BOOK  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  By  Fred.  V.  Theobald. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THOMSON,  COLONEL  AN- 
STRUTHER. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  FIFE  LIGHT 
HORSE.  By  Colonel  Anstruther 
Thomson.  With  numerous  Portraits. 
Small  4to,  21s.  net. 

THOMSON,  DAVID. 

HANDY  BOOK  OP  THE  FLOWER- 
GARDEN.  By  David  Thomson. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THOMSON,  WILLIAM. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE 
VINE.  By  William  Thomson,  Tweed 
Vineyards.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo,  5s. 

THORBURN,  S.  S. 

ASIATIC  NEIGHBOURS.  By  S.  S. 
Thorburn.  With  Two  Maps.  Demy 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PUNJAB  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 
Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

INDIA’S  SAINT  AND  THE  VICEROY. 
A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THURSTON,  KATHERINE  CECIL. 

THE  CIRCLE.  By  Katherine  Cecil 
Thurston.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown 
8 VO,  6s. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P.  Fifteenth  Im- 
pression, crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
Is.  net.  People’s  Edition,  6d. 

THE  MYSTICS.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FLY  ON  THE  WHEEL.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

TIELE,  PROFESSOR,  Litt.D.,  &c. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION.  Part  I.  — Morphological. 
Part  II.  —Ontological.  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1896-98.  By  C. 
P.  Tiele,  Theol.D.,  Litt.D.  (Bonon.), 
Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  University 
of  Leiden.  In  2 vols.  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 

TIME,  MARK. 

A DERELICT  EMPIRE.  By  Mark 
Time.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH- 
LAND AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Pub- 
lished Annually,  price  6s. 
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TRAVERS,  GRAHAM  (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) 

THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE.  A Novel.- 
By  Graham  Travers  (Margaret  Todd, 
M.D.)  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

WINDYHAUGH.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

FELLOW  TRAVELLERS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TROLLOPE,  ANTHONY. 

C.®SAR.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Fcap,  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TROLLOPE,  HENRY  M. 

CORNEILLE  AND  RACINE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
Henry  M.  Trollope.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
net. 

tRUSCOTT,  L.  PARRY. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  AMINTA.  By 

L.  Parry  Truscott.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
TULLOCH,  PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Principal  Tulloch. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TURNER,  STANLEY  HORSFALL, 

M. A. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  LOCAL  TAXA- 
TION IN  SCOTLAND.  By  Stanley 
Horsfall  Turner,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

VAUGHAN,  PROFESSOR  C.  E. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.  By  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Vaughan.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

VEITCH,  PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON.  (Pliilosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  Veitch. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

VERNEDE,  R.  E. 

AN  IGNORANT  IN  INDIA.  By 
R.  E.  Vern^de.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

VOYAGE  OF  THE  “SCOTIA,”  THE. 

Being  the  Record  of  a Voyage  of  Ex- 
ploration in  Antarctic  Seas.  By  Three 
OF  THE  Staff.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

WADDELL,  REV.  P.  HATELY,  D.D. 

ESSAYS  ON  FAITH.  By  Rev.  P. 
Hately  Waddell,  D.D.  Crown  8vo, 

?3.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

WAKE,  LUCY. 

LADY  WAKE’S  REMINISCENCES. 
By  Lucy  Wake.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

WALFORD,  E. 

JUVENAL.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  ByE.  Walford.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  net. 


WALLACE,  PR0FE550R. 

KANT.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  Wal- 
lace. Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

WARREN,  SAMUEL. 

DIARY  OF  A LATE  PHYSICIAN. 
By  Samuel  Warren.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ; 
hoards,  2s. ; paper  cover.  Is. 

NOW  AND  THEN.  The  Lily  and  the 
Bee.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Develop- 
ment of  the  Present  Age.  4s.  6d. 

WATSON,  GILBERT. 

THE  SKIPPER.  By  Gilbert  Watson. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WATT,  MACLEAN. 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  By  Maclean 
Watt.  Is.  6d. ; leather,  2s. 

WEIGALL,  ARTHUR  E.  P. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS.  By  Arthur  E.  P.  Weigall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  AKH- 
NATON,  PHARAOH  OF  EGYPT. 
Illustrated.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  Chapters  on  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian History  and  Archaeology.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WENLEY,  PROFESSOR,  D.Sc., 
D.Phil. 

ASPECTS  OP  PESSIMISM.  By  R.  M. 
Wenley,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  D.Phil.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHIBLEY,  CHARLES. 

THACKERAY.  “Modern  English 
Writers.”  By  Charles  Whibley, 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  PITT.  With  Portraits  and 
Caricatures.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

AMERICAN  SKETCHES.  Crown  Svo, 
6s. 

WHISPER  A. 

KING  AND  CAPTIVE.  By  A.  Whisper. 
Crown  Svo,  6.s. 

THE  SINISTER  NOTE.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHITE,  REV.  JAAIES. 

SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN,  NIGHTS 
AT  MESS,  &c.  By  Rev.  James  White. 
Illustrated  cover.  Is.  ; cloth.  Is  6-1 

WHYTE,  ADAM  GOWANS. 

IHE  TEMPLETON  TRADITION.  By 
Adam  Gowans  Whyte.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

YELLOWSANDS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WILSON,  CHRISTOPHER. 

THE  MISSING  MILLIONAIRE.  By 
Christopher  Wilson.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  heart  of  DELILAH.  Crown 
Svo,  Cs. 
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Willianr  Blackwood  & Sons’  List, 


WILSON,  LADY. 

LETTERS  FROM  INDIA.  By  Lady 
Wilson,  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WILSON,  PROFESSOR. 

WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 
Edited  by  bis  Son-in-Law,  Professor 
Ferrier.  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  £2,  8s. 
THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIAN^.  4 vols., 
16s. 

ESSAYS,  Critical  and  Imaginative. 
4 vols.,  16s. 

CHRISTOPHER  IN  HIS  SPORTING- 
JACKET.  2 vols.,  8s. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OP  SCOT- 
TISH LIFE,  AND  OTHER  TaLES.  4s. 
ISLE  OP  PALMS,  CITY  OF  THE 
PLAGUE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  4S. 

WINRAM,  JAMES. 

VIOLIN  PLAYING  and  VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT.  By  James  Winram. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

WORSLEY,  PHILIP  STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER’S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza. 
By  Philip  Stanhope  Worsley,  M.A. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 


WOTHERSPOON,  H.  J.,  M.A. 

KYRIE  ELEISON  (“Lord,  have 
Mercy  ”).  A Manual  of  Private  Prayers. 
With  Notes  and  Additional  Matter.  By 
H.  J,  WoTHERSPOON,  M.A.,  of  St  Os- 
wald’s, Edinburgh.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
Is.  net;  limp  leather.  Is.  6d.  net. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER.  Being  Part  I. 
of  ‘Kyrie  Eleison.’  Cloth,  limp,  Cd. 
net. 


THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552), 
along  with  the  Liturgy  of  Com- 
promise. Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Sprott,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  net. 

YATE,  LIEUT.-COLONEL,  M.P. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By  Lieut  - 
Colonel  C.  E.  Yate,  C.S.L,  C.M.G. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Demy  8vo,  21s. 


NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN  ; or.  Let- 
ters FROM  THE  Afghan  Boundary 
Commission.  With  Route  Maps.  Demy 
8vo,  18s. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

Shilling  Editions  of  Popular 
INovels. 

Bound  in  Cloth.  With  Coloured  Illustration  on  Wrapper. 


TNB  DAFT  DA  VS. 

By  Neil  Munro. 

TffB  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE. 

By  J.  Storer  Clouston. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.C. 

By  Maud  Diver. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET. 

By  Maud  Diver. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND. 

By  Maud  Diver. 

SARACINESCA. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH. 

By  Beth  Ellis. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P. 

By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS. 

By  Sydney  C.  Grier. 


‘‘PIP  : A Romance  of  Youth. 

By  Ian  Hay. 

THE  RED  NEIGHBOUR. 

. By  W.  J.  Eccott. 

THE  GREEN  CURVE. 

By  Ole  Luk-Oie. 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 

By  Ian  Hay. 

IN  HIGHLAND  HARBOURS 
WITH  PARA  HANDY. 

By  Hugh  Foulis. 

A MAN*S  MAN. 

By  Ian  Hay. 

FANCY  FARM. 

, By  Neil  Munro. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD. 

By  Sydney  C.  Grier. 
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Zhc  Scottish  Society. 


This  Society  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
editing  texts  in  Early  and  Middle  Scots.  Two  parts  or  volumes, 
extending  to  not  less  than  400  pages,  are  published  annually  ; but 
additional  parts  or  volumes  are  issued  when  the  funds  permit.  They 
are  printed  in  uniform  style,  octavo,  and  are  issued  (a)  in  paper  covers, 
or  (6)  bound  in  half-leather  (maroon),  with  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  and 
gilt  lettering.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  £1,  Is.  (One  Guinea), 
payable  in  advance.  Specimen  Volumes  may  be  seen  at  the  Society’s 
Printers,  Messrs  William  Blackwood  & Sons,  45  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London,  or  in  any  of  the  libraries 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

Note. — The  volumes  have  been  issued  in  half-leather  since  1897.  Earlier  volumes 
are  in  paper  covers  only  ; but  they  may  be  bound  to  the  Society’s  pattern 
at  the  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  volume.  Most  of  the  back  volumes  are  in  print, 
and  may  be  purchased  by  subscribers.  Particulars  of  price,  &c. , may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Treasurer. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Kingis  Quair,  together  with  A Bal- 
lad of  Good  Counsel.  By  King  James  I. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  113  and  Iv. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part  I. 
Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.  160  and 
iv. 

The  Court  of  Venus,  By  lohne  Rolland, 
i575.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  231  and  xxxii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part 
II.  Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.  169 
and  vi. 

Leslie’s  Historie  of  Scotland.  Part  I. 
Translated  into  Scottish  from  the  original 
Latin  by  Father  James  Dalrymple. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  130  and  iv. 

Schlr  William  Wallace,  Knight  of 
Ellerslie.  Part  I.  By  Henry  tlie  Min- 
strel, commonly  known  as  Blind  Harry. 
Edited  by  James  Moir,  M.A.  pp.  181. 

The  Wallace.  Part  II.  Edited  by  James 
Moir,  M.A.  pp.  198. 


Sir  Tristrem.  With  Introduction, INotes, 
and  Glossary.  Edited  by  G.  P.  M‘Neill, 
M.A.  pp.  148  and  xlviii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  I.  Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  176  and  vii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  II.  Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  160  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  III.  Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  96  and  Ivii. 

Qau’s  Richt  Vay  to  the  Kingdome  of 
Heuine.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Mitchell,  D.D.  pp.  130  and  Iviii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  (Fourteenth 
Century).  Part  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp.  224  and  v. 

Leslie’s  Historie  of  Scotland.  Part  II. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  270  and  xxvi. 

NIniane  Win3et’s  Works.  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  King  Hewison.  pp.  140 
and  cxx. 
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William  Blackwood  & Sons’  List, 


The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part 

III.  Introduction.  By  M.  J.  G.  Mackay, 
LL.D.  pp.  cclxxxiii. 

The  Wallace.  Part  III.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  James  Moir, 
M.A.  pp.  189  and  liv. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  II.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
386  and  hi. 

Leslie’s  Historie  of  Scotland.  Part  III. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  262  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  I.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  220 
and  vi. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part 

IV.  Containing  the  first  portion  of  the 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gregor,  LL.D. 
pp.  244. 

Niniane  WinJet’s  Works.  Vol.  II. 

Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King 
Hewison.  pp.  203  and  xxxiii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  III.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
192  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  181 
and  lix. 

Legends  of  tne  Saints.  Part  IV. 
Completing  the  Text.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp.  285 
and  iii. 

The  Vernacular  Writings  of  George 
Buchanan.  Edited  by  P.  Hume  Brown, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  75  and  xxxviii. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  I.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  187  and  vi. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  III.  Containing 
first  portion  of  Notes.  By  James  Crans- 
toun, M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  188  and  iii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part 

V.  Completion  of  Notes  and  Glossary. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Gregor,  LL.D.  And 
Appendix,  by  M.  J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D. 
pp.  291. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  IV.  Completion  of 
Notes,  Appendix,  Glossary,  and  Index  of 
Proper  Names.  By  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  186  and  xii. 

Barbour’s  Bruce.  Parti.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  351  and  iii. 


Barbour’s  Bruce.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  4S0  and  viii. 

Barbour’s  Bruce.  Part  III.  Introduc- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  cxi. 

Leslie’s  Historie  of  Scotland.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B.  Part  IV. 
Completion  of  Text,  with  Notes,  Glossary, 
&c.  By  William  Murison,  M.A.  pp.  328 
and  vii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  V.  Notes 
(first  portion).  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  256  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Scott.  Edited 
by  James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  218 
and  xxii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  VI.  Com- 
pletion of  Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  240 
and  1. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  II.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  294  and  xc. 

The  Gude  and  Godlie  Ballatis.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mitchell,  D.D. 
pp.  338  and  cliv. 

The  Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  I. 

Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp.  306 
and  xxvii. 

Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  II. 

Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp. 
345  and  iii. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie’s  Historie  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  .<Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  414  and  clx. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie’s 'Historie  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  iEneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  478  and  xii. 

Gilbert  of  the  Haye’s  Prose  MS.  (1456). 

Vol.  1.  The  Buke  of  the  Law  of  Army s,  or 
Buke  of  Bataillis.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Stevenson,  pp.  303  and  cvii. 

Catholic  Tractates  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (1573-1600).  Edited  by 
Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  pp.  308 
and  Ixiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots,  being 
Purvey’s  Revision  of  Wycliife’s  Version, 
turned  into  Scots  by  Murdoch  Nisbet 
(c.  1520).  Edited  by  Thomas  Graves 
Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  pp.  300  and  xxxvii. 

Livy’s  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Translated  into  Scots  by 
John  Bellenden  (1533).  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.  pp.  305  and 
xvii. 
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The  Poems  of  Alexander  H ume  (?  1 557  - 
1609).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lawson,  B.D.  pp.  279  and  Ixxiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  II. 
pp.  367  and  ix. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun  (c.  1420).  Printed  on  Par- 
allel Pages  from  the  Cottonian  and  Wemyss 
MSS.,  with  the  Variants  of  the  other  Texts. 
Edited  by  E.  J.  Amours.  Vol.  II.  (Text, 
Vol.  I.)  pp.  351  and  xix. 

Livy’s  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Completion  of  Text,  with 
Notes  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Craigie,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  pp.  408. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  397  and  xiii. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  P.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)  pp.  497  and  xiv. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  IV.  (Text,  Vol.  III.)  pp.  435  and  xi. 


Lindesay  of  Pitscottie’s  Historie  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  HI.  Glossary. 

Gilbert  of  the  Haye’s  Prose  MS. 
(1459).  Vol.  II.  The  Buke  of  the  Order 
of  Chivalry,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Steven- 
son, M.A. 

The  Vernacular  Works  of  James  VI., 
King  of  Scots.  Edited  by  Oliphant 
Sraeaton. 

Specimens  of  Early  Legal  Documents 
in  Scots.  Edited  by  David  Murray, 
LL.D. 

The  Maitland  Folio  MS.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  T.  Brown.  {See  Series  of  MS. 
Collections.) 

John  of  Ireland’s  Works  (1490),  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Advocates’  Library. 

Montgomerie’s  Poems,  from  the  Laing 
MS.  Edited  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Makculloch  and  Gray  MSS.,  with 
Excerpts  from  the  Chepman  and  Myllar 
Prints.  Edited  by  George  Stevenson, 
M.A. 

Catechisms  of  the  Reformation. 

Edited  by  William  Carruthers. 


The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

II.  (Text,  Vol  I.)  pp.  327  and  xxi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  V.  (Text,  Vol.  IV.)  pp.  433  and  xi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  VI.  (Text,  Vol.  V.)  pp.  436  and  xv. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)  pp.  198  and  xix. 

Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  and 

other  Pieces  from  Laing  MS.  No.  447. 
Supplementary  Volume.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Appendices,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 
pp.  392  and  Ixv. 

The  Kingis  Quair  by  James  1.  of  5cot= 
land.  Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.A. 
New  Series. 


m WORKS. 

The  Editorial  Committee  has  other  works 

under  consideration,  including— 

The  Buik  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Val= 
iant  Conqueror  Alexander  the  Grit. 

From  the  unique  copy  of  Arbuthnot’s 
print  of  1580,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

J.  Stewart’s  Abbregement  of  Roland 
Furiovs,  translait  ovt  of  Ariost, 
togither  vith  svm  rapsodies  of  the 
Author,  &c.  From  the  dedication  MS. 
copy  presented  to  James  VL,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Advocates’  Library. 

Abacuk  Bysset’s  ‘ Rolmentis  of  Courts  ’ 
(1622),  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Laing  Col- 
lection) and  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library. 

The  Poems  of  Gavin  Douglas. 

The  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 

&c.  <fcc. 

And  occasional  Volumes  of  a Miscellany  of 
Shorter  Pieces.  (Information  regarding 
possible  contributions  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Committee.) 


PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE:  A Complete  and 

Continuous  History  of  the  Subject.  Edited  by  Professor  SAINTS- 
BURY.  In  12  crown  8vo  vols.,  each  5s.  net. 


The  Dark  Ages.  By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 

The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the 
Rise  of  Allegory.  (12th  and  13th 
Centuries.)  By  Prof.  Saintsbury. 

The  Fourteenth  Century.  By  F.  J.  Snell. 
The  Transition  Period.  By  Prof.  G. 
Gregory  Smith. 

The  Earlier  Renaissance.  By  Prof. 
Saintsbury. 

The  Later  Renaissance.  By  David 
Hannay. 


The  First  Half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Prof.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson. 
The  Augustan  Ages.  By  Prof.  Oliver 
Elton. 

The  Mid  - Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Prof.  J.  H.  Millar. 

The  Romantic  Revolt.  By  Prof.  C.  E. 
Vaughan. 

The  Romantic  Triumph.  By  T.  S.  Omond. 
The  Later  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
Prof.  Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Re-issue  in  Shilling  Volumes  net. 


Descartes 
Butler  . 
Berkeley 
Fichte  . 
Kant 
Hamilton 
Hegel  . 
Leibniz  . 


Prof.  Mahaffy, 
Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 
Prof.  Adamson. 
. Prof.  Wallace. 
. . Prof.  Veitch. 

Prof.  Edward  Caird. 
John  Theodore  Merz. 


Vico 

Hobbes  . 

Hume 
Spinoza  . 

Bacon — Part  I. 
Bacon— Part  TI. 
Locke 


Prof.  Flint. 
Prof.  Groom  Robertson. 
. . . Prof.  Knight. 
. . Principal  Caird. 

. Prof.  Nichol. 
. . . Prof.  Nichol. 
. Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 


FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited  by 

Mrs  OLIPHANT.  Cheap  Re-issue.  In  limp  cloth,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is. 
each  net. 


Dante  ....  Mrs  Oliphant. 
Voltaire  General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.B. 
Pascal  ....  Principal  Tulloch. 
Petrarch  . . . Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 

Goethe  . . . .A.  Hayward,  Q.C. 

MoLifeRE  . Editor  and  F.  Traver,  M.A. 

Montaigne  . . Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 

Rabelais  . . Sir  Walter  Besant. 

Calderon  . . . . E.  J.  Hasell. 

Saint  Simon  . . . . C.  W.  Collins. 


Cervantes  . . . Mrs  Oliphant. 

Corneille  and  Racine  Henry  M.  Trollope. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  . Miss  Thackeray. 
La  Fontaine  and  other  1 Rev.  W.  Lucas 
French  Fabulists  . I Collins,  M.A. 
Schiller  . . . James  Sime,  M.A. 

Tasso E.  J.  Hasell. 

Rousseau  . . Henry  Grey  Graham. 

Alfred  de  Musset  . C.  F.  Oliphant. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 


the  Rev.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.  Cheap  Re-issue. 
fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  each  net.  Contents  of  the  Series — 


Edited  by 

In  limp  cloth, 


Homer  : Iliad 
Homer:  Odyssey 
Herodotus  . 
C.ESAR  . 

Virgil  . 

Horace  . 
.aiSCHYLUS 
Xenophon 
Cicero  . 
Sophocles 

Pliny 

Euripides 

Juvenal 

Aristophanes 


Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
. G.  C.  Swayne. 
. Anthony  Trollope. 
Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
. Bishop  Copleston. 
. Sir  Alex.  Grant. 
Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

C.  W.  Collins. 
/ Rev.  A.  Church  and 
\ W.  J.  Brodribb. 

. W.  B.  Donne. 
E.  Walford. 
Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 


Hesiod  and  Theognis  . . J.  Davies. 

Plautus  and  Terence  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 

Tacitus W.  B.  Donne. 

Lucian  . . . Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

Plato C.  W.  Collins. 

Greek  Anthology  . . Lord  Neaves. 

Livy  . . . Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
Ovid  ....  Rev.  A.  Church. 


J.  Davies. 


Catullus,  Tibullus,  and) 

Peopertius  . . / 

Demosthenes  . . W.  J.  Brodribb. 

Aristotle  . . . Sir  Alex.  Grant. 

Thucydides  . . Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

Lucretius  . . . W.  H.  Mallock. 

Pindar  ....  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  consider  appiications 
from  Teachers  for  Specimen  Copies. 


ENGLISH. 


A History  of  English  Criticism. 

By  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon,  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor 
of  Ebetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


WORKS  BY  J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON,  M.A. 

A History  of  English  Literature. 

For  Secondary  Schools.  By  J.  Logie  Eobertson,  M.A.,  First  English 
Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies’  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Masson.  Edinburgh  University.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  3s,  ; and  in  3 parts, 
Is.  4d.  each. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “The  exposition  is  fresh  and  independent,  and  high  above 

the  level  of  the  ordinary  work  of  this  class The  book  should  prove  a 

great  boon  not  only  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges  but  also  to  private 
students.” 

Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

For  Young 'Scholars,  with  Illustrative  Specimens,  By  the  Same  Author. 
Third  Edition,  revised.  Is.  6d. 

Spectator. — “To  sketch  English  literature  from  Beowulf  down  to  Lord 
Macaulay  in  a hundred  and  fifty  pages  without  falling  into  the  style  of  a 
catalogue,  is  an  achievement  of  which  Mr  Eobertson  may  well  be  proud.” 

English  Verse  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  the  Same  Author,  In  Two  Parts.  Is.  6d.  net  each. 

Part  I. — Chaucer  to  Coleridge. 

Part  II. — Nineteenth-Century  Poets. 

School  Guardian. — “Of  the  high  literary  quality  of  this  selection  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not  classical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.” 
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Engfiish  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  Same  Author.  In  Two  Parts.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Part  I. — Malory  to  Johnson.  | Part  II. — Nineteenth  Century. 

Educational  Times. — “We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a better  prose 
collection  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  book  should  be  very  useful  to  teachers  who 
like  to  work  on  the  lines  of  genuine  literature.” 

Mr  R.  Blair,  Education  Officer. — “ I have  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  concerned  have  decided  to  add  the  book  entitled 
‘ English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  ’ (J.  L.  Robertson,  Is.)  to  the 
Council’s  supplementary  list  of  books  for  evening  schools.” 

English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  Same  Author.  Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “These  exercises  have  the  high  recommendation  of  being 

the  gradual  growth  of  a course  of  practical  work  in  an  English  class-room 

The  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  even  to  experienced  teachers.” 

Headmaster,  Council  Central  Secondary  School.— “As  an  English  teacher 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  I may  say  unreservedly  that  I am  delighted  with 
the  book.  I shall  certainly  use  it  in  my  classes.  The  suggestions  under  each 
extract  are  extremely  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  alike.  ” 

High  School  Headmaster. — “The  exercises  are  admirably  drawn  up,  and  are 
most  suitable  for  classes  preparing  for  Leaving  Certificate  or  University  examina- 
tions. I have  great  pleasure  in  adopting  the  book  as  a class-book,  and  intend  to 
use  it  systematically  throughout  the  session.” 

English  Drama. 

By  the  Same  Author.  2s.  6d. 

Spectator.  — “This  capital  selection Not  only  is  it  a text-book  with 

excellent  notes,  but  a neat  and  handy  collection  of  English  dramatic 
masterpieces.” 

The  Select  Chaucer. 

Edited  and  Elucidated  by  the  Same  Author.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  ; and  in  Two 

Parts — Part  I.,  2s. ; Part  II.,  Is.  6d. 

Athenssum. — “A  very  successful  attempt  to  enlarge  the  range  of  Chaucer 
reading  in  schools.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  book  will  have  the 
circulation  it  deserves.” 


Paraphrasing,  Analysis,  and  Correction  of  Sentences. 

By  I).  M.  J.  James,  M.A.,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly.  Is. 

Also  in  Two  Parts : — 

Passages  for  Paraphrasing.  Verse  and  Prose.  6d, 
Exercises  in  Analysis,  Parsing,  and  Correction  of 
Sentences.  6d. 

Athenseum. — “The  pieces  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  grammar  and 
style  of  the  rising  generation  in  an  age  which  is  not  distinguished  for  lucidity  or 
logic.” 
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Part  /.,  Chaucer  to  Burns,  cloth,  Is,  net. 

Part  II.,  Wordsworth  to  Newbolt,  cloth.  Is.  net. 
In  One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
Prize  Edition,  5s. 


The 

School  Anthology 
of  English  Verse. 

A Selection  of  English  Verse 
from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 

EDITED  BY 

J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College,  London; 

Editor  of  ‘The  Qranta  Shakespeare,’  &c. 

Athenaeum. — “We  have  here  such  poetry  as  rings  morally  sound  and  exalts 
the  soundest  instincts  and  feelings  of  human  nature.” 

Guardian. — “The  work  is  worthy  of  nothing  less  than  absolutely  unqualifie 
approval,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  the  hearty  welcome  it  deserves.” 

Journal  of  Education.— “ One  of  the  best  small  anthologies  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  The  selection  is  made  with  great  good  taste  and  care.  ” 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With  a Chapter  on  Word-Build- 
iNQ  and  Derivation,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.  Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as 
analytic,  and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young 
student  how  to  use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue.” 


A Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

With  Notes  on  Parsing,  Paraphrasing,  Figures  op  Speech,  and 
Prosody.  New  Edition,  Eevised.  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — “ The  book  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  care  with  which 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  depth  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  discussion  of  the  subject One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on 

analysis  of  sentences  we  have  met  with  yet.” 
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STORMONTH’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES, 

Pronouncing,  Ettmological,  and  Explanatory. 

I.  Library  Edition. 

Fmp,  8vo,  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

11.  School  and  College  Edition. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  1080  pp.  5s.  net. 


BLACKWOOD’S 

SEVENPENNY 

DICTIONARY 


‘*At  such  a price  nothing  better  could  be  asked:  good  clear 
print,  concise  yet  ample  explanations,  and  accurate  ety= 
mology.  Just  such  a handy  volume  as  schools  need.  Has 
evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  justifies  its 
record  for  reliability.’*— The  School  Quardi&n. 


STOKMONTH’R 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

PEONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY 


Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  hy 

WILLIAM  BAYNE 


Jd.  net 
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The  George  Eliot  Reader. 

By  Elizabeth  Lee,  Author  of  ‘A  School  History  of  English  Literature,’ 
&c.  With  an  Introduction  and  Portrait.  2s, 

Academy. — “A  fascinating  little  volume.” 

English  Words  and  Sentences. 

Book  I.  For  the  Junior  Division.  6d, 

Book  II..  For  the  Intermediate  Division.  8d. 

Practical  Teacher. — “These  books  contain  numerous  well-graduated  exer- 
cises in  English,  and  should  be  popular  with  teachers  of  the  subject,” 

Story  of  the  World  Readers.  See  p.  58. 

Blackwood’s  Literature  Readers.  See  p.  57. 

Specimens  of  Middle  Scots. 

With  Historical  Introduction  and  Glossarial  Notes.  By  G.  Gregory 
Smith,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Belfast.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  Prose  Composition. 

By  James  Currie,  LL.D.  Fifty-seventh  Thousand.  Is.  6d. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

First  Series.  With  Specimens  of  Letters,  and  Subjects  for  Letters 
AND  Essays.  Seventh  Impression.  112  pages.  Is. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

Second  Series.  With  Lessons  on  Vocabulary.  Third  Edition.  112 
pages.  Is. 

Educational  News.  — “ These  stories  are  fresh,  short,  and  pithy.  They 
possess  a novelty  that  will  arrest  attention,  and  a kernel  that  will  tax  to 
some  measure  the  thinking  faculty.” 

Short  Stories,  Fables,  and  PupiLTeacher  Exercises  for 
Composition. 

With  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Letter  and  Essay  Writing,  Para- 
phrasing, Figures  of  Speech,  &c.  Is.  3d. 

BLACKWOODS’  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  R,  Brimley  Johnson.  Each  Play  complete,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  In  crown  8vo  volumes.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ; paper  covers. 
Is.  each. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 

Julius  Csesar. 

The  Tempest. 


As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Other  Volimes  in  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

With  Portraits.  In  Fcap.  8vo  volumes,  cloth. 

General  Editor— J.  PI.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Editor  of  ‘ The  School  Anthology’ ; Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London  ; Editor  of  ‘ The  Granta  Shakespeare,’  &c. 


JournaS  of  Edlucat!on.—*‘l}h.i&  Series  has,  we  believe,  already 
won  the  favourable  notice  of  teachers.  It  certainly  deserves  to  do 
so.  Its  volumes  are  edited  with  scholarly  care  and  sound  literary 
judgment.  They  are  strongly  and  neatly  bound,  and  extremely  well 
printed.” 

Saturday  Review.—**  The  print  is  good,  and  the  introductions 
both  short  and  to  the  point,  while  the  notes  strike  a happy  medium 
between  misplaced  erudition  and  trivial  scrappinesa.” 

School  Board  Chronicle^—**  There  are  no  more  thorough  and 
helpful  annotated  editions  than  those  of  the  series  of  Blackwoods’ 
English  Classics.” 

Cowper — The  Task,  and  Minor  Poems. 

By  Elizabeth  Lee,  Author  of  ‘A  School  History  of  English  Literature.’ 
2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — “Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  scores  a distinct  success.  Her  introduction 
is  to  the  point  and  none  too  long;  her  notes  are  apt  and  adequate.” 

Scott — Lady  of  the  Lake. 

By  W.  E.  W.  Collins,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — “Like  some  other  members  of  this  series  of  ‘English 
Classics’  we  have  noticed  recently,  this  volume  is  a good  piece  of  work.” 

Johnson — Lives  of  Milton  and  Addison. 

By  Professor  J.  Wight  Duff,  D.Litt.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — “A  scholarly  edition.  The  introduction  contains  things 
as  good  as  are  to  be  found  in  Macaulay’s  essay  or  Leslie  Stephen’s  monograph.  ” 

Milton — Paradise  Lost,  Books  I. -IV. 

By  J.  Logie  Robertson,  M.A.,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies’ 
College.  2s.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — “An  excellent  edition.” 

Macaulay — Life  of  Johnson. 

By  D.  Nichol  Smith,  M.A.,  Goldsmith’s  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — “Mr  Smith’s  criticism  is  sound,  simple,  and  clear. 
Annotated  with  care  and  good  sense,  the  edition  is  decidedly  satisfactory.” 

Carlyle — Essay  on  Burns. 

By  J.  Downie,  M.A.,  U.F.C.  Training  College,  Aberdeen.  2s.  6d. 
Guardian. — “A  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  stock  of  school  classics. 
We  congratulate  Mr  Downie  on  having  found  a field  worthy  of  his  labours 
and  on  having  accomplished  his  task  with  faithfulness  and  skill.” 
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Goldsmith — Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  & other  Poems. 

By  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London.  Is.  6d. 

Literature. — “If  Goldsmith  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn,  Mr 
Lobban  and  his  publishers  have  adorned  Goldsmith.” 

Pope — Essay  on  Criticism,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 
other  Poems. 

By  George  Soutar,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  College,  Dundee.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — “ The  selection  is  made  with  taste,  and  the  commentary  is  sound, 
adequate,  and  not  overburdened  with  superfluous  information.” 

Hazlitt — Essays  on  Poetry. 

By  D.  Nichol  Smith,  M.A.,  Goldsmith’s  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.  2s.  6d. 

Athenseum. — “ The  introduction  is  a capital  piece  of  work.” 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats. 

By  A.  D.  Innes,  M.A.,  Editor  of  ‘Julius  Csesar,’  &c.,  &c,  2s.  6d. 

Academy. — “For  Mr  Innes’s  volume  we  have  nothing  but  praise.” 

Scott — Marmion. 

By  Alexander  Mackie,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  English,  University  of 
Aberdeen;  Editor  of  ‘Warren  Hastings,’  &c.  Is.  6d. 

Guardian. — “ The  volume  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  of  its  kind.” 

Lamb — Select  Essays. 

By  Agnes  Wilson,  Editor  of  Browning’s  ‘Strafford,’  &c. ; late  Senior  English 
Mistress,  East  Putney  High  School.  2s.  6d.  * 

Athenaeum. — “ Miss  Wilson’s  edition  is  well  equipped.” 

Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

By  E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King’s  School,  Ely.  2s.  6d. 
School  World. — “Everything  testifies  to  excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
care The  notes  are  a joy  to  the  critic.” 

Byron — Selections. 

By  Professor  J.  Wight  Duff,  D.Litt.,  Armstrong  College,  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  3s.  6d. 

Academy  and  Literature. — “Nothing  has  been  done  perfunctorily ; Professor 
Duff  is  himself  interested  in  Byron,  and  passes  on  to  his  reader,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  emotion  he  himself  has  felt.” 

Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  ‘The  Daily  News.’— “Mr  Wight  Duff  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  selection  from  the  poems  of  Byron,  and  added  to  them  a clear 
and  capable  introductory  study.” 

Professor  R.  Wiilker  in  ‘Englische  Studien.’—“  Wight  Dufl’s  Byron  wird 
sicherlich  dazu  beitragen  des  Dichters  Werke  in  England  mehr  zu  verbreiten, 
als  dies  bisher  geschehen  ist.  Aber  auch  in  Deutschland  ist  das  Buch  alien 
Freunden  Byron’s  warm  zu  empfehlen.” 
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HISTORY. 

A Short  History  of  Scotland. 

By  Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto ; formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh ; 
late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar. 
2s.  6d. 

***  A Key  {for  Teachers  only)y  5s.  net. 

Educational  Times. — “Those  who  are  in  need  of  a short  practical  guide  on 

the  subject  will  find  Mr  Auden’s  little  work  well  worth  a trial The  passages 

chosen  are  well  suited  for  translation.” 

School  Guardian. — “This  is  an  excellent  Latin  prose  manual.  The  hints 
on  composition  are  first-rate,  and  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  student 

of  style  who  has  mastered  the  ordinary  rules  of  prose  writing Altogether, 

this  is  a very  valuable  little  book.” 

Lower  Latin  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d. 

***  A Key  [for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Journal  of  Education.—**  A well-arranged  and  helpful  manual.  The  whole 
book  is  well  printed  and  clear.  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  the  work.” 

Higher  Latin  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with  In- 
troductory Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto  ; formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edin- 
burgh; late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University 
Scholar.  2s.  fid. 

Educational  News. — “The  hints  on  translation  given  by  Mr  Auden  are  the 
most  useful  and  judicious  we  have  seen  in  such  small  bulk,  and  they  are  illus- 
trated with  skilful  point  and  aptness.” 

Lower  Latin  Unseens. 

Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  Lobban,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  High 
School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

Athenaeum. — “ More  interesting  in  substance  than  such  things  usually  are.” 
Journal  of  Education. — “Will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Latin.” 

School  Guardian. — “The  introductory  hints  on  translation  should  be  well 
studied  ; they  are  most  valuable,  and  well  put.” 
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Now  issued  at  Is.  6d.  net  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  for  a Latin  Translation  Book  suited  to 
pupils  in  the  early  stage  of  the  subject.  In  its  more  expensive 
form  the  volume  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  greater  Public 
Schools,  and  is  in  its  Twelfth  Edition.  A specimen  copy  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  the  book  with 
a view  to  introduction. 

TWELFTH  EDITION. 

Aditus  Faciliores. 

AN  EASY  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK, 

WITH  VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Late  Head-Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge ; 

AND  THE 

Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A., 

Late  Head-Master  of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  Scholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing 
Colleges,  Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART  I. — Stories  and  Fables — The  Wolf  on  his  Death-Bed— Alex- 
ander and  the  Pirate — Zeno’s  Teaching — Ten  Helpers — The  Swallow 
and  the  Ants — Discontent — Pleasures  of  Country  Life — The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb — Simplicity  of  Farm  Life  in  Ancient  Italy — The  Conceited 
Jackdaw  — The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  — The  Hares  contemplate 
Suicide — The  Clever  Parrot— Simple  Living — The  Human  Hand — The 
Bear — Value  of  Rivers — Love  of  the  Country — Juno  and  the  Peacock — 
The  Camel — The  Swallow  and  the  Birds — The  Boy  and  the  Echo — The 
Stag  and  the  Fountain — The  Cat’s  Device — The  Human  Figure — The 
Silly  Crow — Abraham’s  Death-Bed — The  Frogs  ask  for  a King — The 
Gods  select  severally  a Favourite  Tree — Hear  the  Other  Side. 

PART  II.— Historical  Extracts— The  Story  of  the  Fabii  : Histori- 
cal Introduction — The  Story  of  the  Fabii.  The  Conquest  of  Veii  : 
Historical  Introduction — The  Conquest  of  Veii.  The  Sacrifice  of 
Decius  : Historical  Introduction — The  Sacrifice  of  Decius. 

PART  III.— The  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain— Introduction 
to  Extracts  from  Caesar’s  Commentaries — The  First  Roman  Invasion  of 
Britain. 

PART  IV. — The  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great- Historical  Intro- 
duction— Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Appendix.  Vocabulary.  Addenda. 

Two  Maps  to  Illustrate  the  First  Roman  Invasion  of  BHtain  and  the 
Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  fh-eat. 
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First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant- Master  at  Fettes  College.  With  Vocabulary.  2s.  6d.  Also 
issued  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Saturday  Review. — “This  is  just  the  right  sort  of  help  the  beginner  wants. 

It  is  certainly  a book  to  be  recommended  for  preparatory  schools  or  the 

lower  classes  of  a public  school.” 

Educational  Review. — “ Form  masters  in  search  of  a new  composition  book 
will  welcome  this  publication.” 

A First  Latin  Reader. 

With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fettes 
College.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Reading  - Book,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
J.  W.  E.  Peabcb,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Merton  Court  Preparatory  School, 
Sidcup ; late  Assistant-Master,  University  College  School,  London.  With 
a Preface  by  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John’s  College, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  Is. 

Guardian.— “A  striking  and  attractive  volume.  Altogether,  we  have  here 
quite  a noteworthy  little  venture,  to  which  we  wish  all  success.” 

Latin  Verse  Unseens. 

By  G.  Middleton,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 
late  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  Joint-Author  of  ‘Student’s 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.’  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster.— “ They  form  excellent  practice  in  ‘ unseen  ’ work,  in  a great 
variety  of  style  and  subject.  For  purposes  of  general  study  and  as  practice  for 
examinations  the  book  is  a thoroughly  useful  one.” 

Latin  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.  By  L.  C.  Vaughan  Wilkes,  M.A.  2s. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette.—"  Will  be  found  very  useful  by  candidates  for 
entrance  to  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Militia.” 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar. 

By  Rev.  John  Gbrabd.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  199.  3s. 

Aditus  Faciliores  Graeci. 

An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book,  with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  late 
A.  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Darnell,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Camenarum  Flosculos  in  Usum  Fettesianorum  decerptos 
Notis  quibusdam  illustraverunt  A.  Gul.  Potts,  M.A.,  LL.D. ; 
Gul.  a.  Heard,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Greek  Accidence. 

For  Use  in  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools.  By  T,  C.  Wbatherhead, 
M.A.,  Headmaster,  Choir  School,  King’s  College,  Cambridge;  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 
Literature.— “ Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  clearness  of  the  type,  both 
Greek  and  English.  ” 

Pilot. — “The  most  useful  book  for  beginners  we  have  seen.” 

The  Messenian  Wars. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Reader.  With  Exercises  and  Full  Vocabulary.  By 
H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ; formerly 
Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ; late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — “A  far  more  spirited  narrative  than  the  Anabasis.  We 
warmly  commend  the  book.” 

Higher  Greek  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.  2s.  6d.  ***  Key  {for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Guardian. — “The  selection  of  passages  for  translation  into  Greek  is  certainly 
well  made.” 

Journal  of  Education. — “A  manual  of  well -graduated  exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  ranging  from  short  sentences  to  continuous  pieces.” 

Lower  Greek  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d.  ***  A Key  {for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

School  Guardian. — “A  well-arranged  book,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
middle  forms  in  schools.” 

Higher  Greek  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with 
Introductory  Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.,  Principal, 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ; formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  Times. — “It  contains  a good  selection  quite  difficult  enough 
for  the  highest  forms  of  public  schools.” 

Schoolmaster. — “The  introductory  remarks  on  style  and  translation  form 
eminently  profitable  preliminary  reading  for  the  earnest  and  diligent  worker  in 
the  golden  mine  of  classical  scholarship.” 

Greek  Unseens. 

Being  One  Hundred  Passages  for  Translation  at  Sight  in  Junior 
Classes.  Selected  and  arranged.  With  Introduction  by  W.  Lobban,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  The  High  School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

This  little  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  preparing  for  the  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, Scotch  Preliminary,  London  Matriculation,  and  similar  examinations  in 
Greek.  The  extracts  are  drawn  from  over  a score  of  different  authors,  and  regard 

has  been  had  in  the  selection  to  literary  or  historical  interest,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  progressive  difficulty. 
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Greek  Verse  Unseens. 

By  T.  R.  Mills,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Glassies,  University  College,  Dundee, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford;  Joint- Author  of  ‘ Student’s 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.’  Is.  6d. 

School  Guardian. — ^‘A  capital  selection  made  with  much  discretion It 

is  a great  merit  that  the  selections  are  intelligible  apart  from  their  context.” 

University  Correspondent. — “This  careful  and  judicious  selection  should 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  and  in  preparing  for  less 
advanced  University  examinations  for  Honours.” 


Greek  Test  Papers. 

By  James  Mom,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  late  co-Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
2s.  6d. 

***  A Key  {for  Teachers  only)^  5s.  net. 

University  Correspondent. — “This  useful  book The  papers  are  based 

on  the  long  experience  of  a practical  teacher,  and  should  prove  extremely  help- 
ful and  suggestive  to  all  teachers  of  Greek.” 


Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book. 

Based  on  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  with  Indexes.  By  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
‘Meissner’s  Latin  Phrase  Book.’  Interleaved,  3s.  6d. 

Spectator. — “A  good  piece  of  work,  and  likely  to  be  useful.” 

Athenseum. — “A  useful  little  volume,  helpful  to  boys  who  are  learning  to 
write  Greek  prose.” 

Journal  of  Education. — “Of  great  service  to  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters 
alike.  The  idea  of  interleaving  is  especially  commendable.” 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  Sharplet,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  In  1 vol.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A Short  History  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

By  P.  Giles,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  University  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology, 
Cambridge.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  \In  preparation. 


Outlines  of  Greek  History. 

By  the  Same  Author.  In  1 vol.  [In  preparation. 

A Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  John  L.  Myres,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  ; Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxford.  [In  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

General  Editor — H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A. 

Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ; formerly  Assistant-Master  at 
Fettes  College ; late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


Literature,— 1fh.e  best  we  have  seen  of  the  new  type  of  school- 
book.” 

Academy,—**  If  the  price  of  this  series  is  considered,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  its  equal.” 

Public  School  Magazine,—**  The  plates  and  maps  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  regardless  of  cost.  We  wonder  how  it  can  all  be  done 
at  the  price.” 


BLACKWOODS’  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

Caesar — Gallic  War,  Books  l.-lll. 

By  J.  M.  Hardwich,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  ; late  Scholar  of 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Caesar — Gallic  War,  Books  IV.,  V. 

By  Rev.  St  J.  B.  Wynne  Willson,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury  College  ; 
late  Scholar  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary, 
Is.  6d.  Vocabulary  separately,  3d. 

Caesar — Gallic  War,  Books  VI.,  VII. 

By  C.  A.  A.  Du  Pontet,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  With  or  with- 
out Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil— Georgic  I. 

By  J.  Sargeadnt,  M.A.,  Assistant -Master  at  Westminster  ; late  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil — Georgic  IV. 

By  J.  Sarqeaunt,  M.A  , Assistant-Master  at  We.stminster ; late  Scholar  of 
University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’  CLASSICAL  continued. 


Virgil — ^neid,  Books  V.,  VI. 

By  Rev.  St  J.  B.  Wynne  Willson,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Hailey  bury 
College.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses  (Selections). 

By  J,  H.  Vince,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid — Elegiac  Extracts. 

By  R.  B.  Burnaby,  M.A.  Oxon.  ; Classical  Master,  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond.  Is.  6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  • 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant- Master 
at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VI. 

By  E.  E.  Sikes,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VII. 

By  E.  E.  Sikes,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  [In  preparation. 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs,  1-3. 

By  H.  Sharpley,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford  ; Assistant- 
Master  at  Hereford  School.  1 s.  6d. 

Horace — Odes,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford; 
Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Horace — Odes,  Books  HI.,  IV. 

By  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Cicero — In  Catilinam,  l.-IV. 

By  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant-Master 
at  Fettes  College.  Is.  6d. 

Cicero— De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

By  J.  H.  Vince,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield. 

[In  preparation. 

Cicero — Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Archia. 

By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ;. 
Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’  CLASSICAL  TBXTS— continued. 


Cicero — Select  Letters. 

By  Kev.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rossall.  2s.  6d. 

Cicero — Pro  Caecina. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  Lupton,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough 
College.  [In  preparation. 

T acitus — Agricola. 

By  H.  F.  Morland  Simpson,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge;  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  [In preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  11. 

By  A.  Jagger,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; Head- 
master, Queen  Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School,  Mansfield.  Is.  fid. 

Sallust — J ugurtha. 

By  I.  F.  Smbdlet,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster  ; late  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  fid. 

Euripides — Hercules  Furens. 

By  E.  H.  Blakenet,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King’s  School,  Ely.  2s.  fid. 

Livy— Book  XXVIll. 

By  G.  Middleton,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  Aberdeen  Grammar  School; 
and  Professor  A.  Souter,  D.Litt.,  Yates  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Is.  fid. 

Livy — Book  IX. 

By  J.  A.  Nicklin,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master  at  Liverpool  College.  [In  preparation. 

Nepos — Select  Lives. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  Houghton,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Rossall  School. 

[In  the  press. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French. 

Containing  Passages  Illustrative  of  the  Growth  of  the  French  Language 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  15th  Century.  By  Herbert  A. 
Strong,  LL.D.,  OflQcier  de  I’Instruction  Publique,  Professor  of  Latin, 
University  College,  Liverpool;  and  L.  D.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  3.s. 
Guardian. — “A  most  valuable  companion  to  the  modern  handbooks  on  his- 
torical French  grammar.” 
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The  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition. 

By  Alfred  Mercier,  L.-^s-L.,  Lecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  3s.  6d. 

Educational  Times. — “A  very  useful  book,  which  admirably  accomplishes 

its  object  of  helping  students  preparing  for  examinations It  is  on  rather 

novel  lines,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  teach 
the  subject.” 

French  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.  By  N.  E.  Tore,  B.A.  2s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — ‘*A  distinctly  good  book Maybe  unreservedly 

commended.” 

A First  Book  of  “Free  Composition”  in  French. 

By  J.  Edmond  Mansion,  B.-es-L.,  Headmaster  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  Is. 

School  World. — “We  recommend  it  warmly  to  all  teachers  of  French,  and 
trust  that  it  will  have  a wide  circulation.” 

French  Test  Papers  for  Civil  Service  and  University 
Students. 

Edited  by  Emile  B.  le  FRANgois,  French  Tutor,  Redcliff  House,  Win- 
chester House,  St  Ives,  &c.,  Clifton,  Bristol.  2s. 

Weekly  Register. — “Deserves  as  much  praise  as  can  be  heaped  on  it 

Thoroughly  good  work  throughout.” 

All  French  Verbs  in  Twelve  Hours  (except  Defective 
Verbs). 

By  Alfred  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Is. 

Weekly  Register.  — “Altogether  unique  among  French  grammatical  helps, 
with  a system,  with  a cowp  d'oeil^  with  avoidance  of  repetition,  with  a premium 
on  intellectual  study,  which  constitute  a new  departure.” 

The  Children’s  Guide  to  the  French  Language. 

By  Annie  G.  Ferrier,  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Ladies’  College,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh.  Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “The  method  is  good,  and  the  book  will  be  found  helpful 
by  those  who  have  to  teach  French  to  small  children.” 

GERMAN. 

A History  of  German  Literature. 

By  John  G Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  the  University 
of  London.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — “In  such  an  enterprise  even  a tolerable  approach  to  success  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement,  and  in  regard  to  German  literature  Mr  Robertson 
appears  to  have  made  a nearer  approach  than  any  other  English  writer.” 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Literature. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Same  Author.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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DR  LUBOVIUS’  GERMAN  SERIES. 

A Practical  German  Grammar,  Reader  and  Writer. 

By  Louis  Lubovius,  Ph.D.,  German  Master,  Hillhead  High  School,  Glas- 
gow; Lecturer  on  German,  U.F.C.  Training  College;  Examiner  for  Degrees 
in  Arts,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Part  I. — Elementary.  2s. 

Part  II.  3s. 

Lower  German. 

Reading,  Supplementary  Grammar  with  Exercises,  and  Material  for  Com- 
position. With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and  Ten  Songs  in  Sol-Fa  Notation, 
By  Louis  Lubovius,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

Athensaimi. — “The  volume  is  well  designed.” 

Preparatory  Schools  Review. — “A  capital  reading-book  for  middle  forms.” 

Progressive  German  Composition. 

With  copious  Notes  and  Idioms,  and  First  Introduction  to  German 
Philology.  By  Louis  Lubovius,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

Also  in  Two  Parts : — 

Progressive  German  Composition.  2s.  6d. 

***  A Key  (for  Teachers  only)^  5s.  net. 

First  Introduction  to  German  Philology.  Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — “The  passages  for  translation  are  well  selected, 
and  the  notes  to  the  passages,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  introduction,  give 

real  assistance The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  German  philology  deserves 

great  praise.” 


A Compendious  German  Reader. 

Consisting  of  Historical  Extracts,  Specimens  of  German  Literature,  Lives 
of  German  Authors,  an  Outline  of  German  History  (1640-1890),  Biographical  and 
Historical  Notes.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Army  Classes.  By  G.  B. 
Beak,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — “This  method  of  compilation  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
hotch-potch  of  miscellaneous  passages  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  books.” 

Spartanerjunglinge.  A Story  of  Life  in  a Cadet  College. 

By  Paul  von  Szczepai!^ski.  Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  J.  M. 
Morrison,  M.A.,  Master  in  Modern  Languages,  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School.  2s. 

Scotsman. — “An  admirable  reader  for  teaching  German  on  the  new  method, 
and  is  sure  to  prove  popular  both  with  students  and  with  teachers.” 

A German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools. 

By  Ewald  F.  Sbckler,  Senior  Language  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Muni- 
cipal Day  School ; German  Lecturer,  Birmingham  Evening  School  ; French 
Lecturer,  Stourbridge  Technical  School.  2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanish  Grammar. 

With  Copious  Exercises  in  Translation  and  Composition ; Easy  reading 
Lessons  and  Extracts  from  Spanish  Authors  ; a List  of  Idioms  ; a Glossary 
of  Commercial  Terms  (English-Spanish) ; and  a copious  General  Vocabulary 
(Spanish-English).  By  William  A.  Kessbn,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  Hillhead 
High  School,  Glasgow.  3s.  6d. 

Investors’  Review.  — “To  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  Spanish 
language  for  commercial  or  literary  purposes  this  admirable  little  book  will 
prove  invaluable.” 

Commerce. — “ Contains  practically  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement 
of  a working  knowledge  of  the  language.” 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With  numerous  Examples,  Revision  Tests,  and  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Veitch  Lothian,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  P.R.S.E.,  Mathematical  and  Science 
Lecturer,  E.C.  Training  College,  Glasgow.  With  Answers.  3s.  6d. 

Guardian. — “A  work  of  first-rate  importance We  should  find  it  hard 

to  suggest  any  improvement We  venture  to  predict  that  when  the  book 

becomes  known,  it  will  command  a very  wide  circulation  in  our  public  schools 
and  elsewhere.” 

Practical  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

For  Senior  Pupils  in  Schools.  Containing  upwards  of  8000  Examples, 
consisting  in  great  part  of  Problems,  and  760  Extracts  from  Examination 
Papers.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  364  pages,  3s.  With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 
James  Welton,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Education,  and  Master  of  Method, 
Yorkshire  College. — “ Your  ‘ Practical  Arithmetic  ’ seems  to  me  the  most  complete 
collection  of  exercises  in  existence.  Both  idea  and  execution  are  excellent.” 

Elementary  Algebra. 

The  Complete  Book,  288  pp.,  cloth,  2s.  With  Answers,  2s.  6d.  Answers 
sold  separately,  price  9d.  Pt.  I.,  64  pp.,  6d.  Pt.  II.,  64  pp.,  6d.  Pt. 
III.,  70  pp.,  6d.  Pt.  IV.,  96  pp.,  9d.  Answers  to  Pts.  I.,  II.,  III.,  each 
2d.  Answers  to  Pt.  IV.,  3d. 

Educational  News. — “A  short  and  compact  introduction  to  algebra The 

exercises  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  on 
the  soundest  principles.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  to  bo  commended  as  being 
at  once  inexpensive  and  scholarly.” 

Handbook  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 

With  7200  Examples  and  Answers.  264  pp.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  Six  Parts, 
limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

Teachers’  Monthly. — “The  examples  are  mainly  concrete,  as  tney  should 
be,  are  of  all  varieties,  and,  what  is  most  important,  of  the  right  amount  of 
difficulty.’ 

Educational  News. — “ This  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  at  once  a handbook  and  a 
handy  book.  It  is  an  absolute  storehouse  of  exercises  in  mental  computations. 
There  are  most  valuable  practical  hints  to  teachers.” 
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Modern  Geometry  of  the  Point,  Straight  Line,  and 
Circle. 

An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  J.  A.  Third,  D.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  Spier’s 
School,  Beith.  3s. 

Schoolmaster.  — “Each  branch  of  this  wide  subject  is  treated  with  brevity, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  with  amazing  completeness  considering  the  size  of  the  volume. 
So  earnest  and  reliable  an  effort  deserves  success.” 

Journal  of  Education.  — “An  exceedingly  useful  text -book,  full  enough 
for  nearly  every  educational  purpose,  and  yet  not  repellent  by  overloading.” 

Educational  News. — “A  book  which  will  easily  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  subject  is  treated  with  complete  thoroughness  and  honesty.” 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  Also  in  Two  Parts.  Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and  Tri- 
angles. 64  pp.  Paper,  4d.;  cloth,  6d.  Pt.  II.,  Circles  and  Solids. 
64  pp.  Paper,  4d.  ; cloth,  6d.  Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  2d. 
each  Part. 

Educational  Times. — “The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a wide  selection  is  offered 
to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book.” 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

For  Ex-Standard  and  Continuation  Classes.  128  pp.  Paper,  6d.  ; cloth,  8d. 
With  Answers,  cloth,  lid.  Ansvjers  may  be  had  separately,  price  3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty -Fifth  Thousands 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mackat,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Revised  to  the 
present  time.  Pp.  300.  3s. 

Schoolmaster.— “For  senior  pupils  or  pupil-teachers  the  book  contains  all 

that  is  desirable It  is  well  got  up,  and  bears  the  mark  of  much  care  in  the 

authorship  and  editing.” 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Thousand. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  Same  Author.  Revised  to  the  present  time.  Pp.  128.  Is. 

These  ‘ Outlines  ’ — in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  the  ‘ Elements  ’ — are  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.  The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Author’s  larger  works. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Thousand. 

First  Steps  in  Geography. 

By  the  Same  Author.  18mo,  pp.  66.  Sewed,  4d.  ; in  cloth,  6d. 
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A Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  John  L.  Myres,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

[ In  preparation. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry. 

By  W.  L.  Sargant,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Oakham  School.  Illustrated. 
Is.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.  — “Eemarkably  well  arranged  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
shows  the  compiler  to  have  a real  grip  of  sound  educational  principles.  The  hook 
is  clearly  written  and  aptly  illustrated.” 

Inorganic  Tables,  with  Notes  and  Equations. 

By  H.  M.  Timpany,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master,  Borough  Technical  School, 
Shrewsbury.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Things  of  Everyday. 

A Popular  Science  Header  on  Some  Common  Things.  With  Illus- 
trations. 2s. 

Guardian. — “ Will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  in  elementary  and  continuation 

schools  who  have  to  conduct  classes  in  the  ‘science  of  common  things.’ Well 

and  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  diagrams.” 

GEOLOGY. 

An  Intermediate  Text- Book  of  Geology. 

By  Professor  Charles  Lapworth,  LL.D.,  University,  Birmingham. 
Founded  on  Dr  Page’s  ‘Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.’  With  Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational  News. — “The  work  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject.” 

Publishers’  Circular. — “The  arrangement  of  the  new  book  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all 

details Simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  book  areas  pronounced  as  its  accuracy, 

and  students  and  teachers  alike  will  find  it  of  lasting  benefit  to  them.” 

Education. — “The  name  of  the  Author  is  a guarantee  that  the  subject  is 
effectively  treated,  and  the  information  and  views  up  to  date.” 


PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A Manual  of  Palaeontology. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  With  a General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Palaeontology.  By  Professor  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  Aberdeen,  and 
Richard  Lydekker,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  &c.  Third  Edition.  Entirely  rewritten 
and  greatly  enlarged.  2 vols.  8vo,  with  1419  Engravings.  63s. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth  Edition^  Revised. 

Introductory  Text=Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

With  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  David  Pagd,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle.  Revised 
by  Professor  Charles  Lapworth.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — “The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  clearly  defined,  the  explana- 
tions are  so  lucid,  the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  subject  to  another  are  so 
satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all,  the  bearings  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical 
Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision,  that  every  reader  will  feel 
that  difficulties  have  been  removed  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed  before  him.” 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  LOGIC. 


An  Introductory  Text=Book  of  Logic. 

With  Numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  Sydney  Herbert  Mellone, 
M.A.  (Bond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.);  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Scotsman.  — “This  is  a well -studied  academic  text -book,  in  which  the 
traditional  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down  from  Aristotle  to  the  univer- 
sity professors  of  to-day  is  expounded  with  clearness,  and  upon  an  instructive 
system  which  leads  up  naturally  to  the  deeper  and  different  speculations  involved 

in  modern  logic The  book,  in  fine,  is  an  excellent  working  text-book  of  its 

subject,  likely  to  prove  useful  both  to  students  and  to  teachers.” 

Elements  of  Psychology. 

By  Sydney  Herbert  Mellone,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  and  Margaret 
Drummond,  M.A.  (Edin.)  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Scotsman. — “Thoroughness  is  a feature  of  the  work,  and,  treating  psychology 
as  a living  science,  it  will  be  found  fresh,  suggestive,  and  up-to-date.” 

Education.  — “ The  authors  of  this  volume  have  made  satisfactory  use  of 
accredited  authorities ; in  addition,  they  have  pursued  original  investigations 
and  conducted  experiments,  with  the  result  that  great  freshness  of  treatment 
marks  their  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  psychology  ” 

A Short  History  of  Logic. 

By  Robert  Adamson,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Sorley,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo,  5s  net. 

“There  is  no  other  History  of  Logic — short  or  long — in  English,  and  no  similar 
short  work  in  any  other  language.” 


FORESTRY. 

The  Elements  of  British  Forestry. 

A Handbook  for  Forest  Apprentices  and  Students  of  Forestry.  By  John 
Nisbet,  D.OE.,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  Author  of  ‘The  Forester.’  Crown  8vo,  5s.  (3d.  net. 

Forest  Entomology. 

By  A.  T.  Gillanders,  Wood  Manager  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, K.G.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  3.51  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
15s.  net. 
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ELEMENTARY  SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS’ 


LITERATURE  READERS. 


Edited  by  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 


BOOK  I.  . 
BOOK  II.  . 
BOOK  III.  . 
BOOK  IV.  . 


Pp.  228.  Price  Is. 

Pp.  275.  Price  Is.  4d. 
Pp.  303.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Pp.  381.  Price  Is.  6d. 


NOTE. 

This  new  Series  would  seek  to  do  for  Literature  what  has 
already  been  done  by  many  series  of  School  Readers  for 

History,  Geography,  and  Science.  Many  teachers  feel  that 
their  pupils  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 

works  of  the  great  writers,  and  that  reading  may  be  learnt 

from  these  works  at  least  as  well  as  from  compilations 

specially  written  for  the  young.  Because  of  recent  changes 

in  Inspection,  the  present  is  a specially  suitable  time  for 

the  Introduction  of  such  a series  into  Elementary  Schools. 

in  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  Secondary  Schools  the 
need  for  such  a series  is  clamant. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  books  are  not  manuals  of 
English  literature,  but  merely  Readers,  the  matter  of  which 

is  drawn  entirely  from  authors  of  recognised  standing.  All 

the  usual  aids  given  in  Readers  are  supplied ; but  illustra° 

tions,  as  affording  no  help  in  dealing  with  Literature,  are 

excluded  from  the  series. 

“ The  volumes,  -which  are  capitally  printed,  consist  of  selected 
readings  of  increasing  difllculty,  to  which  notes  and  exercises  are 
added  at  the  end.  The  selected  pieces  are  admirably  chosen,  especially 
in  the  later  books,  which  will  form  a beginning  for  a really  sound 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  stores  of  good  Unglish  verse  and 
prose.”— >1  thenasum, 

“The  selected  readings are  interesting,  and  possessed  of  real 

literary  value.  The  books  are  well  bound,  the  paper  is  excellent, 
and  the  unusual  boldness  and  clear  spacing  of  the  type  go  far  to 
compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  pictorial  illustrations.  ”—Oaard/aii. 

very  excellent  gradus  to  the  more  accessible  heights  of  the 

English  Parnassus The  appendices  on  spelling,  word-building, 

and  grammar  are  the  work  of  a skilful,  practical  teacher.”— Pa// 
Mall  Gazette. 

“If  we  had  the  making  of  the  English  Educational  Code  for 
Elementary  Schools,  we  should  insert  a regulation  that  all  boys  and 
girls  should  spend  two  whole  years  on  these  four  books,  and  on 
nothing  else.”— Bradford  Observer. 

“The  books  are  graded  with  remarkable  skill.”— O/asgow  Herald. 
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'*  Absolutely  the  best  set  of  all  the  history  readers  that  have  hitherto 
been  published.”— Guardian. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  (In  Five  Books.) 

ByM.  B.  SYNGE. 

With  Coloured  Frontispieces  and  numerous]  lilustrations  by 
B.  M.  Synge,  A.R.B.,  andlMaps. 


BOOK  I.  ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  GREAT  SEA.  Is.  4d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  6d. 


The  Home  of  Abraham — Into  Africa— 
Joseph  in  Egypt— The  Children  of  Israel — 
The  First  Merchant  Fleet — Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre — King  Solomon’s  Fleet — The  Story  of 
Carthage — The  Story  of  the  Argonauts— The 
Siege  of  Troy — The  Adventures  of  Ulysses — 
The  Dawn  of  History— The  Fall  of  Tyre— 
The  Rise  of  Carthage — Hanno’s  Adventures 
—The  Battle  of  Marathon— King  Ahasuerus 
—How  Leonidas  kept  the  Pass  — Some 


BOOK  II.  THE  DISCOVERY 

The  Roman  World — The  Tragedy  of  Nero — 
The  Great  Fire  in  Rome— The  Destruction 
of  Pompeii— Marcus  Aurelius — Christians  to 
the  Lions — A New  Rome — The  Armies  of 
the  North — King  Arthur  and  his  Knights— 
How  the  Northmen  conquered  England — 
The  First  Crusade — Frederick  Barbarossa — 
The  Third  Crusade— The  Days  of  Chivalry 
— Queen  of  the  Adriatic  — The  Story  of 
Marco  Polo  — Dante’s  Great  Poem  — The 


Greek  Colonies — Athens  — The  Death  of 
Socrates— The  Story  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
— HowHoratius  kept  the  Bridge — Coriolanus 
—Alexander  the  Great— King  of  Macedonia 
— The  Conquest  of  India  — Alexander’s 
City — The  Roman  Fleet- The  Adventures  of 
Hannibal  — The  End  of  Carthage  — The 
Triumph  of  Rome  — Julius  Csesar  — The 
Flight  of  Pompey — The  Death  of  Caesar. 


OF  NEW  WORLDS.  Is.  6d. 

Maid  of  Or  leans — Prince  Henry,  the  Sailor— 
The  Invention  of  Printing — Vasco  da  Gama’s 
Great  Voyage  — Golden  Goa  — Christopher 
Columbus— The  Last  of  the  Moors— Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World — Columbus  in 
Chains — Discovery  of  the  Pacific — Magel- 
lan’s Straits — Montezuma — Siege  and  Fall  of 
Mexico  — Conquest  of  Peru  — A Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK  III.  THE  AWAKENING  OF  EUROPE.  Is.  6d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  9d. 


Story  of  the  Netherlands— The  Story  of 
Martin  Luther — The  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew— The  Siege  of  Leyden — William 
the  Silent  — Drake’s  Voyage  round  the 
World— The  Great  Armada— Virginia— Story 
of  the  Revenge — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The 
‘Fairy  Queen’ — First  Voyage  of  the  East 
India  Company — Henry  Hudson— Captain 
John  Smith — The  Founding  of  Quebec — 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers — Thirty  Years  of  War 
—The  Dutch  at  Sea— Van  Riebeek’s  Colony 


—Oliver  Cromwell— Two  Famous  Admirals 
— De  Ruyter — The  Founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— The  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’ — William’s 
Invitation — The  Struggle  in  Ireland— The 
Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks— The  Story  of 
the  Huguenots — The  Battle  of  Blenheim — 
How  Peter  the  Great  learned  Shipbuilding 
--Charles  XII.  of  Sweden — The  Boyhood  of 
Frederick  the  Great — Anson’s  Voyage  round 
the  World— Maria  Theresa— The  Story  of 
Scotland. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD  — continued. 


BOOK  IV.  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR!  SEA  POWER.  Is.  9d. 


The  Story  of  the  Great  Mogul — Robert 
Clive— The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta — The 
Struggle  for  North  America— George  Wash- 
ington—How  Pitt  saved  England— The  Fall 
of  Quebec — “The  Great  Lord  Hawke”— 
The  Declaration  of  Independence— Captain 
Cook’s  Story— James  Bruce  and  the  Nile — 
The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  — Maria 
Antoinette  — The  Fall  of  the  Bastile  — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Horatio  Nelson — The 
Adventures  of  Mungo  Park — The  Travels  of 
Baron  Humboldt — The  Battle  of  the  Nile — 


Copenhagen  — Napoleon  — Trafalgar  — The 
Death  of  Nelson— The  Rise  of  Wellington— 
The  First  Australian  Colony — Story  of  the 
Slave  Trade— The  Defence  of  Saragoza— Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna — The  Victory  of 
Talavera — The  Peasant  Hero  of  the  Tyrol— 
The  “Shannon”  and  the  “Chesapeake”— 
Napoleon’s  Retreat  from  Moscow — Welling- 
ton’s Victories  in  Spain— The  Pall  of  the 
Empire— Story  of  the  Steam  Engine — Water- 
loo— The  Exile  of  St  Helena. 


BOOK  V.  GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  2s. 


How  Spain  lost  South  America — The  Greek 
War  — Victoria,  Queen  of  England  — The 
Great  Boer  Trek — :The  Story  of  Natal— The 
Story  of  Canada — The  Winning  of  the  West 
—A  Great  Arctic  Expedition — Discoveries  in 
Australia— The  Last  King  of  France— Louis 
Kossuth  and  Hungary — The  Crimean  War — 
The  Indian  Mutiny — King  of  United  Italy 
— Civil  War  in  America — The  Mexican  Re- 
volution— Pounding  the  German  Empire — 
The  Franco-German  War — The  Dream  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  — The  Dutch  Republics  in 


South  Africa — Livingstone’s  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa — China’s  Long  Sleep— Japan, 
Britain's  Ally — Russia — The  Annexation  of 
Burma  — The  Story  of  Afghanistan  — The 
Empire  of  India  — Gordon,  the  Hero  of 
Khartum — The  Redemption  of  Egypt — The 
Story  of  British  West  Africa— The  Story  of 
Uganda  — The  Pounding  of  Rhodesia  — 
British  South  Africa  — The  Dominion  of 
Canada  — Australia  — The  New  Nation  — 
Freedom  for  Cuba — Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
— Welding  the  Empire — Citizenship. 


Also  in  2 volumes,  at  3s.  6d.  each  net,  suitable  as  prize  books. 


Uniform  with  this  Series. 


THE  WORLD’S  CHILDHOOD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Brinsley  Le  Panu. 

I.  STORIES  OF  THE  FAIRIES.  lod. 

CONTENTS 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Lit-tle  Red  Ri-ding  Hood. 
The  Three  Bears. 

The  Snow -Child. 

Tom  Thumb. 

The  Ug-ly  Duck-ling. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

The  Lit-tle  Girl  and  the  Cats. 
Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 
Gol-dy. 

Cin-der-el-la  - Part  I. 


11.  Cin-der-el-la— Part  II. 

12.  The  Lost  Bell. 

13.  Jack  the  Gi-ant  Kill-er. 

14.  Star-bright  and  Bird-ie. 

15.  Beau-ty  and  the  Beast. 

16.  Peach-Dar-ling. 

17.  In  Search  of  a Night's  Rest. 

18.  Dick  Whit-ting-ton  and  his  Cat. 

19.  The  Sleep -ing  Beau-ty. 


II.  STORIES  OF  THE  GREEK  GODS  AND  HEROES.  lod. 

CONTENTS. 


1.  A-bout  the  Gods. 

2.  The  Names  of  the  Gods. 

3.  Turn-ed  in-to  Stone. 

4.  The  Shin-ing  Char-i-ot. 

5.  The  Laur-el  Tree. 

6.  A Horse  with  Wings. 

7.  The  Cy-press  Tree. 

8.  The  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

9.  Cu-pid>s  Gold-en  Ar-rows. 

10.  Pan’s  Pipe. 

11.  A Long  Sleep. 

12.  The  Re-ward  of  Kind-ness. 


13.  At-a-lan-ta’s  Race. 

14.  The  Stor-y  of  Al-ces-tis. 

15.  The  Snow-White  Bull. 

16.  The  Spi-der  and  his  Web 

17.  I-o— the  White  Cow. 

18.  The  Three  Gold-en  Ap-ples. 

19.  The  01-ive  Tree. 

20.  A Boy  Her-o  of  Old. 

21.  The  Thread  of  Ar-i-ad-iie. 

22.  The  Boy  who  tried  to  Fly. 

23.  The  Gold-en  Harp. 
Teacher’s  Appendix. 


Educational  Works, 
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“If  history  can  be  given  a form  likely  to  make  it  palatable  to  young  folks,  “F” 
has  succeded  in  doing  so  in  these  ‘ Stories  of  the  English.'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  book  represents  not  only  a masterpiece  in  iiterature  for  children, 
but  a work  of  no  slight  value  for  the  national  good.” — Scotsman. 

STORIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  F. 

FOR  JUNIOR  SCHOLARS. 

Von.  I.— FROM  THE  COMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  THE  ARMADA.  — Is.  6d. 

CONTENTS. — The  coming  of  the  White  Horse— The  coming  of  the  Cross— The  Fight 
with  the  Raven — Alfred  the  Great — Edward  the  Confessor — William  the  Conquerer — The 
Kings  of  the  Golden  Broom — Richard  Lion-Heart — King  John  and  Magna  Charta — Earl 
Simon  the  Righteous — Edward  the  Englishman — Bannockburn  and  Berkeley — The  Lions 
and  the  Lilies — A King  dethroned — Prince  Hal — King  Harry — The  Wars  of  the  Roses — 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Revolt  from  Rome — Edward  VI.  and  Mary — Elizabeth,  the  Great 
Queen  : (1)  English  Adventurers  and  the  Cruise  of  the  Pelican  ; (2)  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
(3)  Papist  Plots  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  ; (4)  The  Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Dover  Castle — The  Pharos,  Dover — Norsemen — Homes  of  our 
Ancestors — Chateau  Gaillard — Tomb  of  a Crusader  (Gervase  Aland),  Winchelsea  Church — 
Carnarvon  Castle — Coronation  Chair,  Westminster  Abbey — Knights  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century — Edward  the  Third — The  Battle  of  Cressy — Tomb  of  Edward  the  Third,  West- 
minster Abbey — Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  Canterbury  Cathedral — Richard  II.  on  his 
voyage  to  Ireland — Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey — Henry  V.  with  Military 
Attendants — Henry  V.  addressing  his  Army — Joan  of  Arc — The  Crowning  of  Henry  VII. 
on  Bosworth  Field — Henry  VIII. — Wolsey — Sir  Thomas  More  taking  leave  of  his  Daughter 
— Calais  during  the  Sixteenth  Century — Queen  Elizabeth — The  Armada — Drake — Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots — Drake  playing  Bowls  with  his  Captains — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

FOR  SENIOR  SCHOLARS. 

VoL.  IL— THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER  AND  GREATER  ENGLAND.— Is.  6d. 

CONTENTS. — The  First  of  the  Stuarts — The  Struggle  for  Power — The  Puritan  Tyranny 
—The  Second  Struggle  for  Power  : Charles  II.— The  Revolution— The  Fight  with  France  : 
The  Dutch  King — Queen  Anne  and  Marlborough — Greater  England — The  Story  of  Anson — 
The  Story  of  Wolfe — The  Story  of  Captain  Cook — The  Story  of  Clive — The  War  of  American 
Independence— The  great  French  War— The  Story  of  Nelson— The  Story  of  the  Great  Duke 
—The  End  of  the  Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — James  I. — Bacon — Charles  I. — A Cavalier — Oliver  Cromwell — The 
Great  Fire  of  London — The  Seven  Bishops  going  to  the  Tower — Landing  of  William  of 
Orange  in  England — Marlborough — Gibraltar — Chatham — Fight  between  the  Centurion  and 
the  Manila  Ship — General  Wolfe — The  Death  of  Captain  Cook — Washington  — Pitt — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Nelson — H.M.S.  Victory,  Portsmouth  Harbour — Duke  of  Wellington 
— Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 

Moira  O’Neill,  Author  of  ‘ Songs  of  the  Glen  of  Antrim,’  writing  to  Mr  Blackwood, 
says  : “ F.’s  ‘ Stories  of  the  English  ’ was  written  for  my  little  daughter  Susan.  The 
child  is  quite  fascinated  by  it,  but  equally  so  are  all  the  grown-up  friends  to  whom 
I have  shown  it.  I lent  it  once  to  a sailor  uncle,  and  he  sat  up  to  all  hours  of  that 
night  with  it,  and  afterwards  told  me  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  such  an 
account  of  Nelson’s  gi-eat  battles  had  been  written  by  a woman,  because  it  was 
technically  accurate.  And  a soldier  friend  and  critic  used  almost  the  same  words 
about  the  account  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  F.  is  the  most  patient  and  faithful 
student  of  history  that  I know.  She  has  siich  a strong  literary  sense  that  she  situ  ply 
could  not  write  an^hing  except  in  a literary  form,  and  combined  with  it  she  has 
that  rare  thing,  a judicial  mind.  This,  I think,  gives  her  work  a quite  peculiar 
value.” 
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William  Blackwood  & Sons’  List. 


Standard  Readers. 

Revised  Edition.  With  Supplementary  Pages,  consisting  of  “Spelling 
Lists,”  “ Word -Building,”  “Prefixes  and  Suffixes,”  &c.  Profusely  Illus- 


trated with  Superior  Engravings. 

BOOK  I.  40  Lessons  . . . . 8d. 

BOOK  II.  40  Lessons  . . . . 9d. 

BOOK  III.  60  Lessons  . . . .Is.  Od. 

BOOK  IV.  60  Lessons  . . . .Is.  3d. 

BOOK  V.  60  Lessons  . . . .Is.  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  60  Lessons  ....  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster.— “ We  strongly  recommend  these  books Children  will  be 


sure  to  like  them;  the  matter  is  extremely  suitable  and  interesting,  the  print 
very  distinct,  and  the  paper  a pleasure  to  feel.” 


Infant  Series. 

FIRST  PICTURE  PRIMER . . Sewed,  2d. ; cloth,  3d. 
SECOND  PICTURE  PRIMER  . . Sewed,  2d. ; cloth,  3d. 
PICTURE  READING  SHEETS. 

1st  Series.  | 2nd  Series. 

Each  containing  16  sheets,  unmounted,  3s.  6d.  Mounted  on  8 boards 
with  cloth  border,  price  14s. ; varnished,  3s.  6d.  per  set  extra. 

Or  the  16  sheets  laid  on  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  a roller, 
17s.  6d. 

THE  INFANT  PICTURE  READER.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  limp,  6d. 

Educational  News. — “Teachers  will  find  these  Primers  a useful  introduction 
to  the  art  of  reading.  We  consider  them  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.” 


Geographical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIMER.  (For  Stand.  I.) 

96  pp.  9d. 

BOOK 

I. 

(For  Stand. 

11.)  96  pp. 

9d. 

BOOK 

II. 

(For  Stand. 

III.)  156  pp. 

. Is.  Od. 

BOOK 

III. 

(For  Stand. 

IV.)  192  pp. 

. Is.  3d. 

BOOK 

IV. 

(For  Stand. 

V.)  256  pp. 

. Is.  6d. 

BOOK 

V. 

(For  Stand. 

VI.)  256  pp. 

. Is.  6d. 

BOOK 

VI. 

(For  Stand.  VII.)  256  pp. 

. Is.  9d. 

Schoolmaster.  — “ This  is  a really  excellent  series  of  Geographical  Readers. 
The  volumes  have,  in  common,  the  attractiveness  which  good  paper,  clear  type, 
effective  woodcuts,  and  durable  binding  can  present ; whilst  their  contents,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  are  so  graded  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  pupil’s  progress.” 


Educational  Works. 
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Historical  Readers. 


With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations. 


SHOKT  STOKIES  FPOM  ENGLISH 
HISTOKY  .... 
FIRST  HISTORICAL  READER 
SECOND  HISTORICAL  READER 
THIRD  HISTORICAL  READER 


160  pp.  Is.  Od. 
160  pp.  Is.  Od. 
224  pp.  Is.  4d- 
256  pp.  Is.  6d. 


Schoolmaster. — “These  new  Historical  Readers  have  been  carefully  compiled. 
The  facts  are  well  selected;  the  stoiy  is  well  told  in  language  most  likely  to 
impress  itself  in  the  memory  of  young  children;  and  the  poetical  pieces  are 
fitting  accompaniments  to  the  prose.” 

School  Board  Chronicle. — “The  treatment  is  unconventional,  but  always 
in  good  taste.  The  volumes  will  meet  with  much  favour  generally  as  lively, 
useful,  high-toned  Historical  Readers.” 


Standard  Authors. 

Adapted  for  Schools. 

HAWTHORNE’S  TANGLEWOOD  TALES.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
• tions.  160  pp.  Is.  2d, 


Aytoun’s  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Life  of  the  Author,  for  Junior  Classes. 

EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN  . 32  pages,  2d.  ; cloth,  3^d. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE  . 32  pages,  2d.  ; cloth,  3^. 

THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE  32  pages,  2d.  ; cloth,  3|d. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  SCOTS  . . 32  pages,  2d.  ; cloth,  3id. 

Teachers’  Aid.  — “Capital  annotated  editions Beautifully  clear  and 

painstaking;  we  commend  them  heartily  to  our  brother  and  sister  teachers.” 

Educational  News. — “Useful  issues  of  well-known  poems The  notes 

are  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  leave  nothing  in  doubt.  For  class  purposes 
we  can  specially  recommend  these  little  books.” 


School  Recitation  Books. 


BOOK  I.  32  pages 
BOOK  II.  32  pages 
BOOK  III.  48  pages 
BOOK  IV.  48  pages 
BOOK  V.  64  pages 
BOOK  VI.  64  pages 


2d. 

2d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d. 

4d. 


Schoolmistress. — “These  six  books  are  a valuable  contribution  to  school 
literature.  The  poems  for  each  standard  are  judiciously  chosen,  the  explanatory 
notes  and  questions  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  are  very  suitable.” 
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William  Blackwood  & Sons’  List. 


Grammar  and  Analysis. 


BOOK  II. 
BOOK  III. 
BOOK  IV. 
BOOK  V. 
BOOK  VI. 
BOOK  VII. 


24  pages  . 
24  pages  . 
48  pages  . 
64  pages  , 
64  pages  . 
64  pages  . 


Paper,  l^d.  ; cloth,  2^d. 
Paper,  l^d. ; cloth,  2^d. 
Paper,  2d. ; cloth,  3d. 
Paper,  3d.  ; cloth,  4d. 
Paper,  3d.  ; cloth,  4d. 
Paper,  3d. ; cloth,  4d. 


Schoolmaster. — “This  is  a series  of  good  practical  books  whose  merits  ought 
to  ensure  for  them  a wide  sale.  Among  their  leading  merits  are  simplicity  in 
definitions,  judicious  recapitulation,  and  abundance  of  well-selected  exercises 
for  practice.” 

Teachers’  Aid. — “For  thoroughness,  method,  style,  and  high-class  work, 

commend  us  to  these  little  text-books A practical  hand  has  impressed 

every  line  with  individuality We  are  determined  to  use  them  in  our  own 

department.” 


Arithmetical 

Exercises. 

BOOK 

I. 

. Paper,  l^d. ; cloth,  2|d. 

BOOK 

II. 

. Paper,  l^d. ; cloth,  2^d. 

BOOK 

III. 

. Paper,  2d. ; cloth,  3d. 

BOOK. 

IV. 

. Paper,  2d.  ; cloth,  3d. 

BOOK 

V. 

. Paper,  2d.  •;  cloth,  3d. 

BOOK 

VI. 

. Paper,  2d. ; cloth,  3d. 

BOOK 

VII. 

. Paper,  3d.  ; cloth,  4d. 

HIGHEK  AKITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes.  128  pp.  . . Paper,  6d.  ; cloth,  8d. 

***  AJVSWJERS  may  he  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Schoolmaster. — “We  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  respecting  this  series 
of  Arithmetical  Exercises.  They  have  been  carefully  constructed.  They  are 

well  graduated,  and  contain  a large  and  varied  collection  of  examples We 

can  recommend  the  series  to  our  readers.” 

Schoolmistress.— “ Large  quantity,  excellent  quality,  great  variety,  and  good 
arrangement  are  the  characteristics  of  this  set  of  Arithmetical  Exercises.  ” 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With  a Chapter  on  Word-Building 
and  Derivation,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.  New  Edition.  Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as  analytic, 
and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young  student  how  to 

use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue A junior  text-book  that  is  calculated 

to  yield  most  satisfactory  results.” 

Educational  Times. — “The  plan  ought  to  work  well A decided  advance 

from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  teaching.” 


Educational  Works. 
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Qrammar  and  Analysis. 

Scotch  Code. 


STANDARD  11.  24  pages. 
STANDARD  III.  32  pages. 
STANDARD  IV.  56  pages. 
STANDARD  V.  56  pages. 
STANDARD  VI.  64  pages. 


Paper,  l^d.  ; cloth,  2^d. 
Paper,  l|d.  ; cloth,  2^d. 
Paper,  2^d.  ; cloth,  3^d. 
Paper,  2^d.  ; cloth,  3^d. 
Paper,  3d.  ; cloth,  4d. 


Teachers’  Aid. — “ These  are  thoughtfully  written  and  very  practically  con- 
ceived little  helps They  are  most  exhaustive,  and  brimming  with  examples.” 


New  Arithmetical  Exercises. 


Scotch  Code. 


STANDARD 

I. 

32 

pages 

STANDARD 

II. 

32 

pages 

STANDARD 

III. 

56 

pages 

STANDARD 

IV. 

64 

pages 

STANDARD 

V. 

80 

pages 

STANDARD 

VI. 

80 

pages 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for 

Ex 

Paper,  l^d.  ; cloth,  2^d. 
Paper,  IJd.  ; cloth,  2|d. 
Paper,  2d.  ; cloth,  3d. 
Paper,  3d. ; cloth,  4d. 
Paper,  4d.  ; cloth,  6d. 
Paper,  4d. ; cloth,  6d. 
-Standard  and  Continua- 


tion Classes  128  pages  . Paper,  6d.  ; cloth,  8d. 


ANSWERS  may  he  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 


Educational  News. — “The  gradation  of  the  exercises  is  perfect,  and  the 
examples,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  every  conceivable  variety.  There  is 
ample  choice  for  the  teacher  under  every  head,  We  recommend  the  series  as 
excellent  School  Arithmetics.” 


Merit  Certificate  Arithmetic. 

96  pp.  Paper  cover,  6d.  cloth,  8d 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth.  Is.  Also  in  Two  Parts.  Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and 
Triangles.  64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ; cloth,  6d.  Pt.  II.,  Circles  and  Solids. 
64  pp.  Paper,  4d.  ; cloth,  6d.  Answers  may  he  had  separately,  price 
2d.  each  Part. 

Educational  Times. — “The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a wide  selection  is 
offered  to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book.” 

A First  Book  on  Physical  Geography. 

For  Use  in  Schools.  64  pp.  4d. 

Journal  of  Education.— “ This  is  a capital  little  book,  describing  shortly 
and  clearly  the  geographical  phenomena  of  nature.” 
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William  Blackwood  & Sons’  List. 


Manual  Instruction — Woodwork.  Designed  to  meet  the 
Requirements  of  the  Minute  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
ON  Manual  Instruction,  By  GEORGE  ST  JOHN,  Undenominational 
School,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  With  100  Illustrations.  Is, 

Blackwoods’  Simplex  Civil  Service  Copy  Books. 

By  John  T.  Pearce,  B.A.,  Leith  Academy.  Price  2d.  each. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  SERIES. 

No.  1.  Elements,  Short  Letters,  Words. 

II  2.  Long  Letters,  Easy  Words. 

II  3.  Capitals,  Half-line  Words. 

II  4.  Text,  Double  Ruling,  Sentences. 

II  5.  Half-Text,  Sentences,  Figures. 

II  6.  Intermediate,  Transcription,  &c. 

II  7.  Small  Hand,  Double  Ruling. 

II  8.  Small  Hand,  Single  Ruling. 

The  Headlines  are  graduated^  up-to-date,  and  attractive. 

Blackwoods’  Universal  Writing  Books. 

Have  been  designed  to  accompany  the  above  series,  and  teachers  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  them  as  Dictation  Copies,  because  by  them  the  learner 
is  kept  continually  writing  at  the  correct  slope,  &c.  No  1.  is  adapted  for 
Lower  Classes,  No.  2 for  Higher  Classes.  Price  2d.  each. 

Practical  Teacher. — “ Our  readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a specimen  of 
this  book,  and  of  the  blank  exercise-books  ruled  on  the  same  principle.  They 
are  worth  careful  attention.” 

School  World. — “Those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  pupils  to 
write  in  the  style  associated  with  Civil  Service  Competitions  should  find  the 
copy-books  designed  by  Mr  Pearce  very  useful.  The  writing  is  certainly  simple  ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  four  elements,  in  which  the  pupil  is  rigorously 
exercised  in  the  earlier  books  before  proceeding  in  later  numbers  to  continuous 
writing.” 

Schoolmaster. — “Those  of  our  readers  in  search  of  new  books  should  see 
these.” 

Journal  of  Education.— “ Aids  the  eye  and  guides  the  hand,  and  thus 
checkmates  any  bias  towards  error  in  the  slope.” 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDARS. 

St  Andrews  University  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

St  Andrews  University  L.  L.A.  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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